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THE BRITISH AND COLONIAL 
AEROPLANE COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE—Clare Street House, BRISTOL 
TELEGRAMS :—“ AVIATION, BRISTOL.” 


ARMY AIR 
BATTALION. 





Military Fleing School, Salisbury Plain. 


The Finest Flying School in the World is the 
Company’s Military School on Salisbury Plain 


“BRISTOL” MILITARY BIPLANES 


AS ADOPTED BY H.M. WAR OFFICE. 
Special Terms for Tuition are offered to Naval and Military Officers. 














Craig & Davies 


Military and Civil 
BOOTMAKERS, 


FRANCIS STREET, WOOLWICH. 
45, GLASSHOUSE ST., REGENT ST., 
w. 


40, High Street, Aldershot ; 
and York Town, Camberley. 
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SPECIALITY: 


BUTCHER FIELD BOOTS. 


Bootmakers by Appointment 
to Royal Military Academy. 













HIRE PURCHASE. 
Motor Cars, Carriages, 
Guns, Furniture, 


OR ANY ARTICLE REQUIRED, 


on the three years’ system of payment by instalments; or for ~ 
cash at liberal discounts. 


WRITE OR CALL FOR PARTICULARS. 


ARMY & NAVY HOUSE FURNISHING CO.. Ltd. 





Established 1883. T 
Capital 250.0, 18, Regent St.. Waterloo Place, S.W.  — 
Directors f Colonel C. E. MACDONALD, Chairman. Mr. F. G. CHRISTOPHER. 
Captain A. J. BURNETT. Colonel H. GODFREY MorGAN, C.B.. D.S.0., 


Managing Director. 




























LIP'TONS 


The Largest Tea and Provision Dealers in the World. 


MANAGEMENT OF CANTEENS A SPECIALITY. 


TERMS, PRICES, REBATES, &c., ON APPLICATION. 
ALDERSHOT-—Eims Road. | ALEXANDRIA—Rue Adib. 
PORTSEA—35, Queen Street. CAIRO—9, Rue Osselli. 
DEVONPORT—Hoiman’'s Buildings. | CALCUTTA-—32/1, Dalhousie Square, 
DUBLIN—23, Merchant’s Quay. | COLOMBO -—Prince Street. 
GIBRALTAR—Grand Hotel Buildings. | BOMBAY—Apolio Street. 
MALTA—39, Strada Reale, Valletta. ; KARACHI-—Nicoll Road. 


Head Offices—CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
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GENTLEMEN'S PATENT 
SILK, 


BOSTON GARTER. WJ “- 


"The eakt “GRAD” amas oaly “GRIP” that “ A Laccate sitiadel ” securely without 
tai 45 the Hess By Post, 


GEORGE HODGKINSON & Co. 
Hosters, \, Station Buildings, Broadway, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Id, extra. 








GRAHAM & LATHAM, L™ 


104, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


“V” TARGET 
APPARATUS. 











Specially designed to comply with the 
musketry regulations governing the 
manner of use of disappearing targets. 


Prices, complete with 25 yds. of operating 
cord : 


CORD TO FIRING POINT 


"3 ft wide, for 3 cards, 17/6 
6 ft. wide, for 6 cards, 25/6 





OBSE&RVATION 
PRACTICE 
TARGET 
HOLDER. 


For Spiking into sand 
or earth. 





Prices : 
With fixcd clip - 1- 
»| With fall-overclip 2- 





EXPLOSIVES joc. 


For f CONTRACTORS 
BLASTING, /\ hb N to 
SPORTING * “ H.M., COLONIAL 





and 0 and 
MILITARY Sone FOREIGN 
PURPOSES. Va GOVERNMENTS. 


EEST QUALITY ONLY. 
ONLY MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED— 


‘SMOKELESS <s> DIAMOND” 


“Amberite” & “Diamond ©} Grain” Sporting Gunpowders. 


| CORDITE *"° *** “inne cs. MILITARY ' 
CURTIS'S & HARVEY,” :35°:~ 
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Secretary, and either forwarding to him their subscription, or giving him a written 
authority on their bankers or agents for its payment :—Commissioned officers of the 
Royal Navy, Regular Army, Royal Marines, Special Reserve, Reserve of Officers, 
Militia, Indian and Colonial Nava! and Military Forces, Yeomanry, Territorial 
Force, Royal Naval Reserve, Volunteer Corps, and Cadet Battalions and Corps, 
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To (Banker or Agents) 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


9 Brqueath to THe Royar Unitep Service INSTITUTION 


the sum of £ (free of duty), 
or (in case of a specific legacy) my (free of duty), 








to be applicable for the general purposes of such Institution. 
And 3 Declare that the receipt of the Secretary, or other 


proper officer for the time being of such Institution, shall be a 





sufficient discharge for the same. 




















A SPORTING OFFER !! 
Our Special “TRI-TEST” Cricket Bats are 


absolutely unapproachable, and we have there- 
fore set aside a certain number for sale at 2] |= 
instead of 25/- These bats are made 
from the finest Willow selected by 
















Sportsmen 
in England or 
abroad will be sup. 
plied immediately on 
receipt of remittance. We 
will pay Carriage in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, but for Bats sent 
abroad, to cover carriage, 2/- extra 
should be forwarded with remittance. 


if a Good Thing is worth having, have it at once 
and write without delay. 
Special Terms for Regimental Teams, Clubs, Schools & Colleges, Write for Cataloque- 


Manufacturers ALLAN STRAKER & Co, 
17 & 18, BASINGHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C- 


Telephone No, 9382 London Wall. 


our own expert, and we make 
this offer with a view to induc- 
ing you to test the splendid 











Come & select 
your own 
Bat. 























FOR THE SERVICES 


DEPENDABLE OUTDOOR ACCESSORIES AT 

















The “ Gamage " Night Marching Compass. Snap Hunter | The ‘‘Holborn’’ Field Glass. Gives re- 


Case. Military Pattern. Illuminous Glass Dial and Bar markable definition, Made for hard wear. 
Needle with sights divided every 5° and figures every Covered Black Morocco. Sun Shade, and in 
20° to 360°. Checkand fixed stop action. Finest compass case with Neck Sling complete. 
at the price ever put on the market. 

Price 21/6 complete in case with sling for shoulder. 











Price 22/6. 
Semmens eee 
. RWGAMAGE 1s\ 4. BENETFINK 2614 a 
« Sw Fae Cneapsipg. fy, 
ae ae 











NAVAL AND 


MILITARY BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Jones, Chalk & Dawson, 


TAILORS & MILITARY OUTFITTERS, 


6, Sackville Street, London, W. 


HUMPHREYS & CROOK, 


Cailoring Dept. : 
3, HAYMARKET, PALL MALL. 


Equipment § Caxidermy Dept.: — 
2 & 3, SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL.., 








E. TAUTZ & SONS, 


BREECHES MAKERS, 
SPORTING TAILORS. 
ONtY ADDRESS: 
485, Oxford Street, W. 
Telegraphic Address : 
*Buckskins, London.’, 


3633 Gerrard. 





| Telephone: 








CRAIG & DAVIES| 


MILITARY & CIVIL BOOTMAKERS, 


FRANCIS STREET, WOOLWICH 
45, GLASSHOUSE ST., REGENT ST. W.; 
40, High St., Aldershot ; 


and York Town, Camberley, 








Demorial Brasses & Bronzes. 


J. WIPPELL & CO. 


EXETER, and4&5, Duncannen st. LONDON. 


A Fully Ilustrated List on Application. 
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D. WILLIAMSON, 


Practical Gunmaker, 
3, Waterloo Bridge Road, LONOON. 
GUNS, RIFLES & AMMUNITION. 


FULL Price List on Application, 





NAVAL AND MILITARY SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. 





Mr. E. CARLISLE, M.A. (Cantab) 
Major M. H. GREGSON (late R.£.) 


Prepare Candidates for all 
Army Examinations at 


5 & 7, Lexham Gardens, W. 











NG, W. 
President—H.R. b ” PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
Visitor—The LORD vine OF LONDON. 
Principai—MISS8 PARKER 
OARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the Daughters of 
Gentlemen. Special attention to Languages. 
English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if re- 
quired. Large Grounds. Fees, 66 Gns. to 75 Gns. 
a year. Officers’ Daughters 66 Gns. a year. 















RAMSGATE. 


Chatham House Preparatory 
School. 
Fcunded 35 years. 


Grounds 20 acres; private chapel ; gymnasium ; , large 
workshops ; trained nurse; fees and 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 












ALL ARMY EXAMINATIONS 


Work now proceeding. 


Col. E. KENSINGTON, p.a.c. (i¢;" 


29, MEDINA VILLAS, HOVE. 


F. R. HORA, B.A., B.Sc., 


69, ST AUBYNS, HOVE. 









Medical, Legal, Navy & Public 
School Examinations. 


WILLIAM H. FAYLOR 


Mr. 
(ist LL.B. London 
Coaches for all Entrance eis AED for Public 


is, etc., etc. 








2, Middle Temple Lane, London, E.C. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY 








NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
MILITARY 


Me. C. GILBERT-WOOD, and NAVAL 


PUBLIS 

Late of eS no 
Has now moved to larger & more convenient premises: 
Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, 
London, W.C., (Bottom of Arundel Street, facing 
the Temple Station.) 


HOTEL DIRECTORY. 














BOURNEMOUTH. 


Royal Bath Hotel. 


OVERLOOKING PIER. 
The only Hotel on the East Cliff. 











RAMSGATE. 


The Granville Hotel. 


aihiales situated on the ae cliffs gresiosking Sen Sea 
and Public Gardens. t position. 
comfortable Seaside Hotel on the South ‘ Coast. 

Turkish Bath, with Sea Water 
and other Baths. Hict and Cold ‘Bee 








ALDERSHOT. 
THE ROYAL HOTEL. 


pre Ly et sen ond | ie the a. Sel 
Danesh — y Bereck ae Fee aliens teal 
South Camp and 





lershot Town Station. Excellent 
cuisine. Attendance perfect. Some on application, and 
most moderate Lenny * No. 1 

MIE ARNE, Proprietor. 












Electric Light everywhere. 


Plunge; also Ozone 
Water in Bath |S, 








DROITWICH: England’s Brine Baths Spa. 
24 Hours from London, Central for all districts. 


UXURIOUS Modern Baths and Swimming Baths. 
Supplied by NATURAL BRINE SPRINGS. 
Unequalled for treatment of RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 
SCIATICA, NEURITIS, LUMBAGO, &c. Lovely 
Country. Good Hotels. Golf. Illustrated Booklet 
(post free) from J. H. Hollyer, 48, Corbett Estate 
Offices. Droitwich. 











NAVAL AND MILITARY PUBLISHERS & PUBLICATIONS. 








HUGH REES, Ltd., 
Military and Naval Booksellers, Stationers and Publishers, 
119, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
And at CAMBERLEY, SURREY. 


Military and Naval Books of all descriptions are 
kept in Stock and can be supplied without delay. 





PROBSTHAIN & CO. 


Oriental Booksellers and Publishers. 
41, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 
Large Stock of Oriental Books—India, China, 
Japan, Africa, Persia, Turkey. 
Oriental Grammars and Dictionaries. 
Special Catalogues post free cn application. 














FRANCIS EDWARDS (Bookseller), 
Has now removed to larger premises, at 
75, High Street. miehidens. London, W., 


And has on view 100,000 volumes of books in 
all classes of literature arranged and grouped for 
easy reference. Special Catalogues Books on 


India, Naval and Military Literature, &c., &c. 





Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., 


25, HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


The Special Campaign Series, 
Including all important Campaigns; specially 
designed to meet the requirements of Army en- 
trance and promotion examinations. 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 5s, net each. 
CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION 





‘‘The Shipbuilder” 


The Quarterly Journal of The Shipbuilding, 
Marine Engineering and Allied Industries. 


(Published 15th January, 15th April, 15th July, & 15th October.) 


Cc. GILBERT-WOOD, Norfolk House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 





“THE CAVALRY JOURNAL.” 


QUARTERLY. Price 2s. 6d. Net. 


Published by getion of of the Arm ae and 
under the Direction ts) Goneret Sir P. Fren ch, 
G.Cc eg G., Colonel of ib Hussars, 
Inspector-General — ie Forces, pastes, by Hout. 
eneral Sir R, 8. 8. Baden-Powell, K.C.V.O., C. 


JANUARY, APRIL, JULY and OCTOBER. 
Cc. GILBERT-wOOD, Norfolk Street, W.C. 








“ To preserve Peace be prepared for War.” 


The Indian Volunteer Record 


And Military News, 
London, Caleutta, and Bombay. 
A Fortnightly Review of intinn Military Matters, 
printed in India. 
“ By far the smartest, little ted peer published in 
the Jndian ay 
Epitor: CAPTAIN JA ES “WYNESS, 


London Managing Editor: C. GrLBgrt-Woop, F.R.G.8. 





“NATIONAL DEFENCE” 


A Quarterly Magazine. Price 26 Net. 
The Official Organ of the Council of County 
Territorial Associations, and of the National 

Defence Association. 


All interested in the great problem of National 
Defence should read this invaluable Magazine. 








ARMY & NAVY JOURNAL. 
Established 46 Years. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, 20, VESEY ST. 
New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Recognised at home and abroad as the leading 
Military and Naval ) eriodical in the United States. 
Subscription £1 9s., including postage. 
Sample copy sent on request. 






The GILBERT-WOOD PRESS 


Newspaper Proprietors, Publishers, 
Lithogr- phic & Lette press Printers, etc., 
NORFOLK HOUSE, 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C. 
SoLE Advertisement Agents of this Journal and also to 


most 0 her Official Service Publications. 
Te'egrams : Gitpexwoop, Lonpox, {Telephone : 4680 Gerard. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY SOCIETIES AND CHARITIES. 








MARINE SOCIETY. 


| TRAINING SHIP “ WARSPITE,” 


PaTRON H.M. THE KING. 
The ees | maintains the Training Ship 
**Warspite” at Greenhithe. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
Annual Subscriptions me aD ag ord 
received by the Secretary, Lieut. 
quet, R.N., Clarks Place, Fpl Street, E.C. 





‘ARETHUSA’ & ‘CHICHESTER’ 
TRAINING SHIPS FOR POOR BOYS 


are much in need of Funds, 
President - THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 


Gifts beers ” Received by Secretaries; 
64, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C 



















Metropolitan Drinking Fountain 
and Cattle Trough Association. 


The Committee very earnestly APPEAL for LIBERAL 
HELP to continue a work which has done so much to 
promote Temperance and alleviate suffering. 

CAPT. W, SIMPSON, Secretary, 
70, Victoria Street, $.W. 








9 
Dr. Barnardo's Homes 
Maintain 9,221 Children, 
300 Boys constantly in training 
FOR THE NAVY. 


Cheques payable “* Dr. Barnardo’s Homes.” 
Head Offices, 18 to 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, E 





THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ 
FAMILIES ASSOCIATION. 


To help the Wives and Families 
— of Soldiers and Sailors. — 


Secretary, 23, Queen Anne’s Gate, 8.W. 





: THE BEST WAY TO CANADA is ‘surely the 
one that affords the maximum of benefits and 
comforts at the minimum of cost and risk. Disinter- 


ested advice free. The Salvation Army offers choice 
of finest, fastest, and cheapest boats. Guarantees work 
(when required), Arranges Weekly conducted parties. 
Srecial reserved carriages for women. Has unequalled 
organisation co-operating with Governments.—Write 
or call, Colonel D. Lamb, 122, Queen Victoria St., 

London, E.C. Branches—5, Denmark St., Bristol ; 


mcs London Rd.. Livervool : 203. om St.. Glasgow. 


7 








Est.blished 


NOTICE OF REMOYAL. 


January, 1894 


Owing to the Very Rapip Growru of their Pustisninc and Advertising Departments, 


- THE - 


Raval and Military 


GILBERT-WOOD PRESS 


Publisbers, etc. «<= 


(With which is Incorporated ea “The Naval & Military Press ") 


Late cf Dacre House & Granvi__e House, 


NORFOLK 
HOUSE, 


(Bottom of Arundel Street, 


To AUTHORS, 


THE GILBERT-WOOD 
advice on the Publication of 
BOOKS, and also to undertake 





ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 


and more Convenient PREMISES ;:— 


Publishing 
For terms, write to or cail 


Cc. GILBERT-*< 
Member of the Council of the Imperial 


Maritime League. 


VICTORIA 
EMBANKMENT, 


facing the Temple Station). W.C. 


OFFICERS, &c. 


PRESS are open to give expert 
NAVAL AND MILITARY 
the Printing, Binding and 
of same. 


upon the Governing Director— 





WOOD, F.R.G.S. 
Member of the Royal Society of 
Arts, 


Member of the Institute of Journalists, etc., etc. 
NORFOLK HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C. 
(Bottom of Arundel St., facing Temple Station) ; cr ‘phone 4680 Gerrard, or wire to “ Gilberwood,” London. 








CovosmiTHs & SiwveRsmiTHs GoMPANY 


DESIGN. 





9th Lancers 
18 ct. Gold and Enamel Links. 


£6 650 


DESIGNS & ESTIMATES 
FOR 


NAVAL & MILITARY 
BADGE JEWELLERY 
PREPARED 
FREG OF CHARGE. 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED DIRECT AT MANUFACTURERS’ CASH PRICES, 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


By Royal PER Warrant. 


Famous the world over for 


QUALITY. 


REGIMENTAL 
JEWELLERY. 


Duke of Cornwall’s L.I. 
Gold and Enamel 
Searf Pin. 


£220 


VALUE. 





Royal Artillery 
18 ct. Gold and Enamel Links. 


£7 10 O 


SOLID SILVER 
CUPS AND BOWLS, 
ETC., 

FOR PRIZES AND 
PRESENTATIONS. 

















THE BARR AND STROUD RANGEFINDER. 
F.R. TYPER 263 INCHES BASE 
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ERRATA. 


On page 505 of the April number of the Journal, line 24 
from the bottom, for “1811” read “1911.” 


On page 507 of the same number of the Journal, line 6 of 


the first table, for “‘Carnat” read ‘ Carnot.” 


On page 526 of the same number, line 31, for “ Railway” 
read “ Telegraph Line”; and for “ Guzai” read “ Guzar.” 
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SECRETARY'S NOTES. 





I. NEW MEMBERS. 
The following Officers joined the Institution during the month of 
April :— 
: Captain R. J. Armes, North Staffordshire Regiment. 
Lieutenant T. H. P. Morris, Rifle Brigade. 
Lieutenant N. R. Fergusson, R.N. 
Second-Lieutenant P. W. W. Foster, 1st Life Guards. 
Second-Lieutenant T. L. C. Curtis, Coldstream Guards. 
Captain G. C. Darwall, 3rd Bn. Northamptonshire Regiment. 
Captain G. L. Raikes, R.M.A. 
Lieutenant-Colonel F. F. W. Daniell, York and Lancaster Regiment. 
Lieutenant H. H. Wright, A.S.C. 
Major W. B. Emery, R.F.A. 
Surgeon Major-General H. J. Paterson, late A.M.S. 
Captain T. T. C. Purland, Cape Colonial Forces, 
Commander G. Trewby, R.N. 
Lieutenant-Colonel D. J. M. Fasson, R.F.A. 
Lieutenant W. Cadman, R.N. 
Paymaster E. G. Mardon, R.N.V.R. 
Lieutenant J. M. Blair, Royal Highlanders. 
Captain E, C. de R. Martin, Indian Army. 
Major T. S. H. Wade, Lancashire, Fusiliers. 
Lieutenant R. A. Scott, West Riding Regiment. 
Captain H. S. Montgomerie, 9th Bn. Middlesex Regiment. 
Second-Lieutenant H. V. Leigh, 5th Bn. Welsh Regiment. 


II._ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 

(6315) Frame containing 48 caricatures in colours executed in 
France about 1858 of the various Uniforms of the Armies 
of the World.—Given by Lieut.-Colonel W. H. M. Jackson, 
late 81st Regiment. 

(6316) Embroidered Collar, Cuffs and tail pieces of Coatee of the 
Royal Westminster Regiment of Middlesex Militia, 1853.— 
Given by Colonel C. Haggard, late Royal Irish Rifles. 
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(6317) A French Heavy Cavalry Sword with straight blade and 
brass hilt, marked “Imperial du Klingenthal, Novembre, 

1811,’ length 44 inches. Klingenthal (Valley of Sword 
Blades) is in Saxony, Napoleon I. obtained swords from 
this district.—Given by Lieut.-Colonel W. H. M. Jackson, 
late 81st Regiment. 

(6318) Four prints in colours from pictures painted by Major T. 
St. Clair and engraved by C. Turner, published in 1812 by 
Colnaghi, entitled :— 

(1) The fording of the River Mondego by the Allied Army 
on September 21st, 1810. 

(2) Badajoz during the siege of 1811. 

(3) The Serro de Busacco, September 27th, 1810, showing 
the 88th British and 8th Portuguese Regiments en- 
gaging the French. 

(4) Serro de Estrello on de Neve, the march of the baggage 
following the Army, May 16th, 1811. 

(6322) Piece of a Timber of S.S. Beaver, the first Steamer to double 
Cape Horn and ply the waters of the Pacific. Built at Black- 
wall, 1834, wrecked off Thurlow Island, British Columbia, 
1888.—Given by Mrs. Mellon of Vancouver, B.C. 

(6323) Marble Inkstand of early roth Century make, the centre 
glass bears the name ‘*Nelson ’’ with the date of his birth 
and death, and the Admiralty badge; on one ink bottle 
is engraved the Arms of the City of London with the word 
** Egypt ’’; on the other, a crest (unknown) and the word 
“ Trafalgar.”"—Given by Royle F. Bristowe, Esq. 

(6324) Offficer’s belt plate of the 81st Regiment ot about 1840-50.— 
Given by Mrs. D. E. Browne. 


III._ LECTURES. 

Members desiring to deliver lectures in the Theatre or contribute 
papers in the Journal are requested to submit them for the perusal of the 
Council, through the Secretary. The Council specially hope that they may 
receive the offer of lectures on Naval Subjects. 


IV.—_GOLD MEDAL ESSAY: Subject. 

The Council invite suggestions from members for the subject of 
the 1912 Naval Essay. They should be submitted before October, since 
the Council will decide on the subject in that month. 


V._CORONATION SEATS. 

No further applications can be received for the Coronation and Royal 
Progress Seats, or for the exchange of same, after May 31st next. The 
tickets will be sent to the successful Members as soon as possible after 
they are received from H.M. Office of Works. 


VI—CORONATION-—TIME OF OPENING. 
The Institution will be open to Members only on June 22nd at 7.30 a.m. 
On June 23rd to Members only at 9 a.m. 
The entrance on both days will be at the back of the Theatre in 
Whitehall Gardens 
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PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY DURING 
APRIL, 1gi1. 


Militér-geographische Skizzen von den Kriegsschau-platzen Europas,. By 
W. STAVENHAGEN. 8vo. 3s. 3d. (Hermann Peters.) Berlin, 1898. 





Petites opérations de la Guerre d’aprés Vexpérience des Campagnes d’un 
Siécle. By Capt. C. Brive. 8vo. 4s. 10d. (R. Chapelot et Cie.) 


Paris, 1899, 


Royal Naval Officers Manual, 1910. By Lieut. H. D. Capper, R.N. 8vo. 
1s. (Presented.) Portsmouth, 1g1o. , 








Colonel Henry Bouquet, 60th Royal Americans, 1756-1763. By Lt.-Genl. 
Sir E. T. H. Hurron. 8vo. (Presented.) (Warren and Son, Ltd.) 


Winchester, 1911. 





Changes in Training and Infantry Formations. By Captain Sir T. A. 
A. M. Cuntncuame, Bt, D.S.O., Rifle Brigade. (Military Society of 
Ireland.) Crown 8vo. 6d. 1911. 





William Pitt and National Revival. By J. Hottanp Ross. 8vo. 16s. 
(G. Bell and Sons, Ltd.) London, 1911. 





Somaliland. By Ancus HAMILTON. 8vo. 12s. 6d. (Hutchinson and Co.) 
London, r1g1t. 
A brief History of the 13th Regiment (P.A.L.I.), in South Africa during 


the Transvaal and Zulu Difficulties, 1877-8-9. By Epwarp D. McToy, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (A. H. Swiss.) Devonport, 1880. 








English-Turkish and Turkish-English Dictionary. By J. W. Repuouse. 
8vo. (Presented). (Bernard Quaritch.) London, 1880. 





Tactics. By Colonel Batcx. Translated by 1st Lt. W. Krueger, U.S.A. 
Svo. 12s. 6d. (Presented.) (U.S. Cavalry Assn.) Fort Leavenworth. 


Kansas, 1911. 


XII. Hussars. South African War, October, 1899—October, 1903. Crown 
8vo. (Presented.) (May and Co.) Aldershot, n.d. 








The Clipper Ship Era, 1843-1869. By ArtHur H. Ciarx. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) New York, 1911. 





Burmese Self-taught. By R. F. St. A. St. Joun. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Pre- 
sented.) (E. Marlborough and Co.) London, 1g11. 





Tropics and Snows—A Record of Travel and Adventure. By Captain R. G. 
Burton. 8vo. 12s. (Edward Arnold.) London, 1808. 





Sketches in the Crimea, taken during the late War. By Major C. H. 
Owen, R.A. Oblong folio. (Presented.) (Paul and Dominic Col- 
naghi.) London, 1856. 
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Operation Orders—A Technical Study. By Captain Hans von Kigs.inc. 
Translated by the General Staff, War Office. 8vo. 1s. 6d. (Harrison 
and Sons.) Londen, igio. 





Artillery in Co-operation with other Arms. By Major C. E. D. Bupwortn, 
M.V.O., R.H.A. (Aldershot Military Society.) Crown 8vo. 6d. 
(Hugh Rees, Ltd.) London, gro. 





Royal Engineers in Co-operation with other Arms. By Brig.-Genl. F. C. 
Heatn, C.B. ( Aldershot Military Society.) Crown 8vo. 6d. (Hugh 
Rees, Ltd.) London, 1911. 





Mounted Troops in Co-operation with other Arms. By Colonel H. de B. 
De Liszz, C.B., D.S.O. (Aldershot Military Society.) Crown 8vo. 6d. 
(Hugh Rees, Ltd.) London, 1911. 





Fire Action. By Lieut.-Colonel J. Camppett, D.S.O. (Aldershot Military 
Society.) Crown 8vo. 6d. (Hugh Rees, Ltd.) London, 1911. 





Almanach der Militdr-Literatur. By Oberlieutenant Orto Liman. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 3d. (F. Englemann.) Leipzig, 1909-10. 





D Problems in Military Engineering, Tactics, Map-Reading, Field Sketch- 
ing and Reconnaissance. Set at recent Examinations for Lieutenants 
and Captains with Original Solutions, Notes and Examiners’ Remarks. 
Edited by Major G. W. Repway. 4to. (Presented.) (Samuel Sidders 
and Co.) London, 1911. 





Gambetta par Gambetta—Lettres intimes et Souvenirs de famille. Publiés 
par P. B. Guensi. Crown 8vo. 2s. 8d. (Paul Ollendorff.) Paris, 1909. 





Handbuch fiir Heer und Flotte. By Lieut-Genl. G. von ALTEN. 3 vols. 
8vo. 69s. gd. (Boreg and Co.) Berlin, 1909-11. 





The Croker Papers—The Correspondence and Diaries of the late Rt. Hon. 
John Wilson Croker, LL.D., F.R.S., Secretary to the Admiralty from 
1809 to 1830. Edited by Louts J. Jennincs. 3 vols. 8vo. (Presented.) 
(John Murray.) London, 1874. 





The Greville Memoirs—A Journal of the Reigns of King George IV. and 
King William 1V. By the late Cuartes C. F. Grevitie. Edited by 
Henry REEVE. 3 vols. 8vo. (Presented.) (Longmans, Green and 
Co.) London, 1874. 





Story of the Russo-Turkish War (In Europe) 1877-78. By Lieut.-Col. 
H. M. E. Brunxer. 8vo. (Presented.) (Forster, Groom and Co., Ltd.) 
London, 1911. 











Speeches on the Operations of the French War to the Peace of Amiens. 
By the Rt. Hon. Witu1am Pitt. Crown 8vo. 1s. (J. M. Dent and Co.) 
London, n.d. 
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SECOND PRIZE ESSAY. 





Subject : 
‘HOW CAN THE COLONIES BEST HELP IN THE 
NAVAL DEFENCE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE?” 


By Lizutenant L. H. HORDERN, R.N. (Retired). 
Gold Medallist, Royal United Service Institution, rgor. 





Motto:—“DIVIDE ET IMPERA.” 


SYNOPSIS. 
I. Tuz Prose. Navy with some Separate Fleets. 
(a) General Considerations. (b) (j) Need for An Imperial Fleet. 


Dual Aspect. (c) Thé Admiralt 

Memorandum. (d) Its Result. ) IIT. Tae Sotvrion. 

The Need for Reconsideration, (k) Decentralization. (1) Appli- 
cation to Existing Condstions. (m) 

Constitution of tral and Lecal 





II. THe ALTERNATIVES. Authorities. (n) Division 
(f) Centrifugal Tendencies. (g) Duties. (0) The System at Work, 
Five Separate Navies. (h) A Joint (p) Summary. 


I. THE PROBLEM 
(A) GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Tue word ‘‘Colonies”’ in the heading is presumably used 
in its older sense, and is intended to exclude India and the vari- 
cus dependencies, but to include all the self-governing portions 
of the Empire which are now officially known as Dominions, but 
which form in reality separate portions of the Empire, and may 
be called, perhaps with greater truth, nations. Kipling’s term, 
‘* The Five Nations,’’ more correctly expresses the relation be- 
tween the British Islands, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa, than any other, and if we would devise a scheme 
by which these parts of the Empire may best help in its defence 

sea, it is necessary to keep this relationship in mind. Much 
of the difficulty which has been experienced in devising any 
practical scheme hitherto, much of the failure to obtain any 
effective help from the other parts of the Empire has been due, 
in fact, to the use, in word or thought, of the term ‘‘ Colonies.”’ 
Round it centres the idea of what has been called the ‘‘ hen and 
chicken” policy, by which the mother country stands apart, 
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and settles the external affairs of ‘‘ her colonies,’’ defends them 
against outside dangers, and expects them to trust her implicit- 
ly to do the right thing at all times. 

Probably the last stronghold of this old idea will be found 
in the Navy, and this is not surprising. A profession which 
claims so much of the time and thought of its officers, which has 
for so long held the premier position amongst the sea forces of 
the world, and which has no concern with party, is scarcely 
so open to new political ideas as others which have not so great 
a tradition. For many hundreds of years the British Navy has 
been able to obtain command of the sea in nearly every struggle 
in which the country has been engaged, while even the loss of 
such command locally has scarcely ever been more than tem- 
porary, and has seldom affected the issue of the war, though it 
may be noted that the loss of the American Colonies was directly 
attributable to this cause. In such circumstances there would 
naturally be a feeling of self-reliance, almost of self-sufficing- 
ness, or conviction that no other help was needed, an idea that, 
if the British Navy was not strong enough to do the work alone, 
other parts desiring to help could best do so by paying some- 
thing to increase its strength. On every principle of strategy 
this conviction is right. It is impossible to contend that as 
good a result can be obtained by separate navies under the 
direction of five separate and distinct Admiralties as by a 
single Navy under one control. 

But although the principle of a single Navy is correct, the 
“hen and chicken” policy is doomed, and unless this is recog- 
nized in the Navy, the inefficient system of separate fleets is 
unavoidable. How to reconcile these two conflicting views 
is the problem on the solution of which, it is not too much to 
say, depends the continuance of the British Empire, and there- 
fore no greater subject could be set for the Naval Prize Essay. 
nor one more peculiarly adapted to the position which is held 

a Royal United Service Institution, or to the circumstances 
of the time. 


(B) DUAL ASPECT 


From the above, it will be realized at once that the question 
has two sides, the political and the technical, and that neither 
can be isolated from the other if a true solution is to be found. 
It will be advisable therefore to consider the subject in some de- 
tail from these two points of view, and as the political side is 
that which “has necessarily received less attention from the 
Admiralty, it will be well to commence with it. 

The common notion, which looks upon the four self-govern- 
ing Dominions as children, is only true in the sense in which 
every mother considers her son’ a child as long as she lives. 
Their actual position is much more that of ‘sons at the univer- 
sities as compared with their parent. Canada would be repre- 
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sented by one who is on the point of leaving, Australia as hav- 
ing been up for two years or so, South Africa as having latel 

joined, and New and as having just left the public school. 
In the same way as in a family the temperaments of the sons 
differ, so it would not be difficult to give their different character- 
istics to each of the Dominions. This, however, is unnecessary, 
the essential point to bear in mind being that the young na- 
tions differ between themselves, and from the mother country 
quite as much as their prototypes. This rough simile may be 
carried yet a little further, for each of these young men has 
a separate income, and is quite as well! off as the parent, 
considering that the latter has a much larger establishment to 
maintain. Now, politically, the problem is whether, as the sons 
leave the University, they will set up for themselves indepen- 
dently of their parent altogether, or whether, notwithstanding 
that they have separate incomes, and intend to maintain separate 
establishments, they will take part in the family business. 
Clearly, the attitude adopted by the parent will influence the 
position to a very considerable extent. If he merely tenders 
his sons advice on business methods, or suggests giving them 
subordinate positions, purposing to retain indefinitely the sole 
direction in his own hands, he is not likely to obtain their help 
for longer than it takes them to find something better. If, on 
the other hand, he offers them a share in the management, and 
thus gives them a definite position, he is likely to keep them in 
the business. But he cannot do this without giving up some- 
thing of his old status. He cannot continue to have entirely 
his own way. New methods will be introduced into the old 
business, which will cause him some uneasiness, and perhaps 
dismay, and he must face this or see new firms set up, which, 
though friendly, will not strengthen his or the family’s posi- 
tion amongst competitors. 

Leaving our parable, it seems unreasonable to expect that 
the Dominions, whose population, in little more than a genera- 
tion, will collectively equal that of the United Kingdom, will 
be content to be ignored in the policy of the Empire or in the 
administration of any common defensive force. If we fail to 
realize this, it is inevitable that their dissatisfaction will take the 
form of framing theit own policies and instituting their own 
independent forces. Indeed, this has already begun. The 
argument that Canada, for instance, cannot ‘have a foreign 
policy of her own, without ‘a sufficient force to protect herself 
wilf not hold water. If she gets into conflict with some other 
Power in consequence of taking a line of her own, and we 
refuse out aid, we settle the political problem we have been 
considering, in a way adverse to our wishes. If we join her 
in the struggle, we also settle it by admitting not merely that 
Canada has a voice in the policy of the Empire, but the con 
trolling voice. It is not suggested here that Canada or anv 
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other Dominion would act in this way, but the unexpected has 
an unfortunate habit of happening, and it is not advisable 
to leave matters in such a state that we may be taken by sur- 
prise. There is no question of the loyalty of the Dominions to 
the Empire, but we must not conclude from this that they con- 
sider the United Kingdom as the Empire. It is the whole of 
us collectively to whom alone the title can properly be applied, 
and therefore, when it comes to questions of policy or the pro- 
vision and administration of defence, it is the Empire collectively 
which is concerned, and not the United Kingdom alone. 
Politically we are not organized as an Empire, and there is 
no precedent on which we can so organize ourselves, but one 
thing is absolutely certain—we shall never achieve unity along 
the lines of the old Empires; we shall never form a British Em- 
pire based on the supremacy of the United Kingdom. There 
is no basis on which we can all hold together except that of 
equality, and the longer we blind ourselves by imagining other 
possibilities, the further off do we place our goal. Indeed, the 
word ‘‘ Empire ’’ is as mistaken as the word ‘ Colonies.’’ What 
we may come to is much more in the nature of a Common- 
wealth than an Empire, but a Commonwealth with 
a king as its central point.. We have, then, to form 
our own precedent, and may do so in regard to defence as well 
as in any other way. Thus, if we could solve the question of 
organization in regard to Naval Defence, it might form a pre- 
cedent, and indicate the lines on which it may be possible to 
build up a political organization in the future. The subject is, 
therefore, well worth the attention not merely of Naval Officers 
or of a subsidiary conference, but of statesmen of the highest 
rank, if any can be found able to detach themselves from part 
politics for a sufficient period to study the subject. Indeed, it 
is much more a question for statesmen than for others. 
Assuming that Naval Officers were able, in connection with 
those in the Dominions who are anxious to have some share 
in the Naval Defence of the Empire, to devise a scheme whereby 
all parts had a fair and reasonable voice in the control of a com- 
mon Navy, the question would still be unsolved. There would 
still remain the question of when that Navy should be used. 
That is to say, it would still be necessary to provide that the 
other parts of the Empire had an equally fair and reasonable 
method of expressing their opinion as to its foreign policy. 
This is required, whether there be a single Navy or five, and 
it is independent of the technical side of Naval Defence because 
of this. So far, indeed, is it independent that we must assume 
it to be outside the scope of our enquiry, and as merely to be 
mentioned as the boundary on one side of it. An ‘‘Imperial 
Committee of Foreign Affairs,’’ has been suggested, an Imperial 
Council has been in the air for some time, and lately there 
has been a good deal of talk of a Federal Parliament. 
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We have, then, merely to deal on the political side with 
the administration and control of a single navy, or, if that 
should prove impracticable, with some scheme for co-ordinating 
the administration and control of five separate navies, making 
provision for their effective co-operation in the event of war. 
If there is to be a single Navy, it must somehow be jointly ad- 
ministered, but this problem is simplified if there are five, for 
there would necessarily be five separate admiralties. But we 
shall see presently that this simplification on the administrative 
side means both political and technical complication, and we 
shall have to ascertain what is the line of least resistance be- 
fore we can devise a working scheme. 


(C) THE ADMIRALTY MEMORANDUM 


At the subsidiary conference on Defence, held in July and 
August, 1909, the Admiralty suggested that a Dominion which 
wished to assist in the Naval defence of the Empire should form 
a ‘‘ Fleet Unit,’’ the composition of which they laid down, and 
they assumed that in the event of war these ‘‘units’’ would 
be placed under the general direction of the Admiralty. The 
alternative ——— was a contribution in money or matériel 
to the British Navy. Only one of the four Dominions, Austra- 
lia, fell in, even partially, with the first suggestion. New 
Zealand elected to continue to contribute to the British Navy, 
Canada to start a Navy of her own on different lines from those 
suggested, and South Africa to wait until after the Union of 
her Colonies was completed. It can hardly be said, therefore, 
that the Admiralty scheme was quite successful, and it may help 
us in our enquiry to consider why this was so. 

In the first place, the Admiralty memorandum was not sent 
to the Governments of the Dominions beforehand, and there- 
fore the delegates could have had no instructions with regard 
toit. In other words, the political difficulty of the question was 
ignored. The first meeting of the Conference was held on 28th 
July. The date of the Admiralty memorandum was 2oth July, 
and it recites that statements having been made in Parliament 
on 16th March, and offers of assistance having been received 
from the Dominions between 22nd March and 15th April, the 
Government, on 30th April, invited the various Ministers of 
Defence to a conference. It seems a pity that the Admiralty 
memorandum was not prepared and telegraphed in full to each 
Dominion at the same time as the invitation to attend the Con- 
ference. Secondly, it should be noted that there was no offer 
to make the British Navy into an Imperial Navy by giving the 
Dominions some share in its administration and control. It 
was still to remain British, and solely under British control. If 
the Dominions wished to help, they were only given the choice 
of forming their own separate fleets or of paying towards the 
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upkeep of the British Navy. The Admiralty, therefore, was 
not prepared to act as we expected the parent to do in our 
parable. The result of this attitude has been as there stated. 
Whether the position can be retrieved remains to be seen, 
but undoubtedly the chance of obtaining the best strategical 
system has been made more difficult. Lastly, the Admiralty 
assumed that the Dominions would build, man, and train their 
fleet units exactly as they (the Admiralty) wished, and would 
place them under their (the Admiralty’s) control in war. It is 
comparatively easy to solve a problem if you assume the diffi- 
culty to have been surmounted; unfortunately, however, in this 
case, the assumptions on which the whole scheme was built 
have given way. 


(D) THE RESULT TO-DAY 


The position to-day is, therefore, that there are to be at 
least three separate fleets under separate control in peace and 
war, and that whatever the composition, training or administra- 
tion of these fleets may be, there is no system organized or 
even proposed by which the needs of the Empire as a whole 
can be dealt with in regard to.Naval Defence, either on the 
political or the technical side. If there had been, the question 
we are considering would not have needed an answer. 

The method of giving the Dominions a voice in foreign 
policy has been shown to be outside the scope of our enquiry, 
and we have, therefore, no need to consider whether or not 
some or all of them are parties to any war in which the United 
Kingdom may be engaged. But, on the technical side, we 
have to deal with the present position, which is that the ad- 
ministration or control of the fleets is settled by each fleet being 
completely independent of the others, while on the political 
side some afrangement will have to be come to, if these con- 
ditions continue, as to the flag which the fleets of the Dominion 
are to fly, and in what respect the wishes of the Foreign Office 
are to be complied with. It is obvious that the presence or 
absence of a fleet, or even of a single ship at a critical juncture 
may be either of great use, or extremely inconvenient .when 
conducting negotiations with a foreign Power, provided. the 
Senior Naval officer is under the orders of the nation of which 
the Foreign Secretary is acting. But it is not easy to see how 
the officer commanding a fleet or ship belonging to one of the 
Dominions, whose allegiance is to another Government, which 
may or may not be in accord with the British Government on 
this particular issue, is to act or feceive instructions. It will be 
still more difficult for other nations to draw a distinction be- 
tween the action of the Foreign Minister and that of a captain of 
a ship of war, which, though belonging to one of the com- 
ponent parts of the Empire, has no official position as regards 
the Foreign Secretary. : 
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What we have primarily to devise, however, is some system 
for controlling, during war, such of the fleets as decide to work 
together, both as regards their responsibilities, the purpose for 
which they are to be used, the part of the world in which 
they may be employed, the period for which they are to be so 
used or employed, and. who is to pay for their maintenance, 
damages, etc. Questions of relative rank and command, 
discipline, courts martial, pay, prize courts, and generally the 
applicability of the King’s Regulations to the composite force, 
will also have to be settled. beforehand. 

On the’ technical side, we find that each fleet is to train its 
own officers and men. ___The services of a certain number of 
British Naval officers have been engaged by the Dominions to 
start with, but as time goes on, it is more than probable that 
their places will be gradually filled by officers from their own 
navies, and thus the training will by degrees differ. Also it 
is ‘inevitable that the higher ranks in the local navies will first 
be filled with British Naval officers, but that there will be a 
tendency to promote local officers to fill their places as. early 
as possible. . Schemes for the interchange of officers between 
the British and the local navies have been talked of, but, though 
this, may be possible in the junior ranks, it will not be easy 
to arrange for it in the senior. _The wider training possible in 
the British Navy, and, the relative ages of. the senior officers, 
would probably prevent it being carried out. .The British 
Admiralty are hardly likely to accept the decision of Canada 
or Australia as to the fitness of an officer to command a ship 
in the British Navy, and to put a younger officer from a Do- 
minion Navy: with, less training—and that to_a large extent of 
a, different character—over the heads of British Naval officers, 
would undoubtedly cause friction, while it would equally cause 
dissatisfaction in the.officers of the local navies to hold.a junior 
rank, in .the. British: Fleet. 

Interchange of ships. has been. suggested as an alternative. 
This might. give the senior naval officers in. the Dominions’ 
navies some .experience. of. fleet work, but it would not neces- 
sarily qualify them for.higher positions in the British Navy, 
and there is, therefore, likely to be a congestion in the higher 
ranks in the local navies, with no means of giving employment 
at sea; However, this difficulty .will not. occur. yet, because 
for some years to come there will be a, dearth of such officers 
in the local fleets. ' 

‘5; Again, when British and Dominion ships are together, . the 
latter containing some seconded British officers, they may, in 
pursuance of orders from the Dominion Government, have to act 
in a, way to which the Foreign office or, the British senior officer 
may object... These. officers will be in, a somewhat difficult 
position, as they will sooner or later have to return to their rank 
in the British Navy, and they,will have to decide, perhaps with- 
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out instructions, or even with contradictory orders before them, 
whether to act for the good of the Empire or that of their 
temporary employers. 

It will also be necessary to arrange what ships of the 
British Navy are to be kept in the various stations. If, for 
instance, the Admiralty consider six cruisers necessary in Aus- 
tralian waters, for the proper defence of the Empire, and Aus- 
tralia thinks five is sufficient for her to provide, is the British 
Admiralty to send out one more or six? Without any power 
to dispose of Australia’s five to suit the needs of the Empire 
as a whole, the Admiralty must either be relieved of all res- 
ponsibility so far as the Naval Defence of Australia is con- 
cerned, or ignore the Australian fleet. 

To withdraw the British squadrons from the waters of 
the Dominions and t.us localize the Naval Defence of the 
Empire, is about the worst possible strategy which could be 
adopted. It would l.ad to an enormous waste of money, be- 
cause it would not enable the British Government to reduce 
the Navy by a single ship, and a system of separate fleets, 
each responsible for the defence of a definite part of the Em- 
pire would be practically unworkable. A French fleet at 
Madagascar, for instance, would be a potential threat to 
Australia, South Africa, New Zealand and eastern waters 
generally. If each of these portions of the Empire are to be 
responsible for its own Naval Defence, each would need a Fleet 
competent to repel such an attack. If the United Kingdom 
undertakes the responsibility of preventing a hostile French 
fleet from getting so far it undertakes the whole responsibility 
of protecting simultaneously Australia, South Africa and the 
Pacific, and the local navies would never be called upon to 
act. If, on the other hand, this country does not accept the 
responsibility and the French Fleet were to get so far, its sub- 
sequent proceedings would be of the peculiar province of that 
part of the Empire which was selected for attack, and as the 
responsibility for defence would be localized no other part would 
be in a position to assist. But none of the Dominions are in 
a position to maintain a naval establishment sufficient to deal 
with the fleet of a first class Power and therefore it must still 
devolve upon the United Kingdom to maintain a navy capable 
of preventing an attack in force upon any part of the Empire. 

The same applies to an attack on commerce. The British 
Navy must be strong enough to. protect all the trade routes 
which are not allocated to the Dominions. No one can tell 
which part of any trade route an enemy may choose for attack, 
and, therefore, there must be sufficient cruisers in the British 
Navy to protect all but those parts which are in Dominion 
waters. It will need just as many British cruisers to do this 
and to drive the enemy over the boundary line, as it would to 
follow them up afterwards, but under a scheme of localization 
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the enemy having crossed this line would be then taken over 
by another set of cruisers, and probably lost sight of in the 
Process. : L973 
From the technical point of view localization is quite im- 
racticable, and to adopt such a system is to court disaster. 
The probability is that to make such a system as effective as 
that of a single navy under one control at least twice as many 
ships would be needed. In view of the growing cost of arma- 
ments and the increasing objection of a considerable portion of 
the electorate to the expenditure involved, it seems as certain 
as anything can be that, instead of this, the number of ships 
would be cut down. It would be argued in the strongest pos- 
sible terms by such men in each part of the Empire that, as 
they could rely upon the other parts, it was unnecesssary to 
have so huge a fleet themselves. To get people holding these 
views to see the technical side and the strategical weakness of 
separate fleets would be practically impossible, and they would 
be the very people to insist most strongly upon tying each 
separate fleet to its own locality. 

The strength at which each fleet should be kept on such a 
basis is a problem which will be extremely difficult to solve— 
if it is solvable. The truth is, that there can be no fixed pro- 
portion between the number of ships which it is necessary to 
keep in each part of the world if the command of the sea is 
to be obtained in war. It is impossible to say whom we shall 
have to meet, and peace dispositions are altered from time to 
time to enable the fleet most quickly to get into the proper 
position for war with the most likely set of possible enemies. 
It is therefore necessary at one time to have a large force in 
one part of the world, while a few years hence, in consequence 
of some turn of the political kaleidoscope, the fleet may be con- 
siderably reduced in that part, and strengthened elsewhere. 
Not long ago we kept our main battle fleet in the Mediterranean, 
and a strong fleet on the China Station, as well as a good many 
ships in the East Indies, Pacific, and on the South African 
and North and South American Stations. Now the main fleet 
is concentrated in home waters, and the outlying stations have 
been very much reduced. The political situation having 
altered, the strategical distribution has had to follow suit. 
With localized fleets this would be practically impossible. A 
Dominion might allow some of its ships to be detached in peace, 
but the outcry which would occur at their absence on the dec- 
laration of war would practically oblige their Governments to 
recall them until the people felt safe from attack, however im- 
probable such an event might be. Thus, at the critical moment, 
the strategical distribution of the fleet would be liable to be 
upset. A weak local fleet would impose an added obligation 
on the British Fleet, for it would be necessary to prevent any 
stronger enemy attacking it (otherwise the Admiralty would 
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be accused of not doing its duty), while a strong local fleet 
might be wasted by being tied to a position when its services 
were urgently required elsewhere. 


(E). THE NEED FOR RECONSIDERATION 


Hitherto the British Government have accepted the res- 
ponsibility for preventing anything but raids on the coasts of 
the Dominions, and presumably, therefore, we should have had 
to recoup the Dominions in the event of loss which occurred in 
consequence of any more serious naval attack. How far this 
position is altered by the new arrangement of separate fleets 
is uncertain, but obviously some readjustment will be neces- 
sary. If each part of the Empire which owns a fleet accepts 
responsibility for its own naval defence, it will, as shown above, 
impose too great a burden on the Dominions, and, therefore, 
most of the responsibility must still remain in the Admiralty, 
although the Admiralty will be weakened bv a divided control 
over the ships available. 

Canada is anxious to keep out of any possible war with an 
European country, but she has two other possibie enemies, the 
United States and Japan. The fleet of the United States 
must inevitably be stronger than any Canada can afford, but, 
even if this were not the case, the United States holds the in- 
terior position, and, when the Panama Canal is available, will 
be able to concentrate her fleet either in the Pacific or the At- 
lantic in as many days as it would take Canada months without 
this facility. Canada, as opposed to the United States, would, 
therefore, need a fleet more than twice as strong as her enemy. 
As regards Japan, it would be easier to strengthen Canada’s 
Pacific fleet from the English Channel than from Halifax. 
Canada’s naval position is, therefore, untenable by herself. 

Neither can Australia defend herself alone. Her position, as 
against China or Japan, would require her to have a fleet as large 
as either of them, and it will be at least a century before she 
can do this. Her argument has been that her interstate trade 
being mainly by sea, she needs a fleet to protect it, whereas 
better railway facilities would be probably more valuable for 
the purpose. Both Canada and Australia, therefore, so far 
as regards their naval defence, are absolutely dependent upon 
the Mother Country, and will remain so, even if they spend 
ten times as much as they are prepared to do on their navies. 

But if it is certain that the United Kingdom will have to 
take part in any naval war in which any one of the Dominions 
may be engaged, it by no means follows that the other Do- 

minions with separate fleets will likewise feel obliged to join. 
Canada may consider that such questions as ‘‘ White Aus- 
tralia,’’ or some friction between South Africa and Germany 
over a boundary, do not affect her. Australia may equally 
be of opinion that a difficulty about the ownership of an island 
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or a quarrel over killing seals between Canada and the United 
States are matters of no concern to her. Each of the Dominions 
concerned will, however, naturally attribute supreme importance 
to a question which affects itself directly, and may be able so 
to compromise us as to force us to go to war. Our foreign 
policy is therefore very seriously affected by the new political 
situation. 

But although both from the political and the technical as- 
pects separate fleets cannot be otherwise than an impossible 
solution of therdifficulty, it must not be taken that the Dominions 
should take no part in the Naval defence of the Empire nor 
that their present efforts are to be deprecated. On the 
contrary, they deserve every encouragement in their awaken- 
ing to the danger of the naval position. Anyone roused 
from sleep in a strange room may be pardoned for not realizing 
quite where he is and for seizing the first weapon to his hand 
when he thinks a burglar is trying to get in. This is some- 
what the present position. 

The announcement of the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Secretary came as a thunder clap to the Oversea Dominions. 
They realized all at once that some duty devolved upon them 
and that some immediate effort was required. We can but 
admire the promptness with which they acted. The mistake 
was not theirs, but ours. We had no scheme ready and could 
only suggest that they should build navies themselves which 
they should hand over to us in war, or that they should sub- 
scribe to our Navy. We had undertaken to defend them, we 
told them we were beginning to doubt our ability to do so and 
we have no right to be surprised at the result. Had we said to 
them—‘‘ The Empire needs a larger fleet but we recognise 
that if you take part in the responsibility you must have a 
share in the control and we are willing to give it you,’’ there 
can be little or no doubt that some much more efficient scheme 
could have been devised. If we were not willing to do this 
we should not have spoken. Unfortunately, the Admiralty 
were not prepared to give up anything and without this a more 
efficient scheme was impossible. So long as we accepted the 
sole responsibility for the Naval Defence of the Empire at our 
own expense the Dominions had no claim, though they may 
have had a moral right, to a voice in the control of naval affairs. 
But immediately we accepted their offer to join in providing 
for the need to which we had called attention and so admitted 
them to a share of the responsibility, from that moment they 
were fully entitled to take their place in our counsels. 

It may be argued that the share the Dominions were pre- 
pared to take bore no reasonable proportion to their ability, 
that their population in the aggregate is about one third of 
ours, and on the average is as well off. Th .t, as our expendi- 
ture on Naval Defence is about forty millions, the Dominions 
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should have been willing to contribute about thirteen millions 
per annum between them if they wished to have a voice, and 
that without this they could not be entitled to it. This argu- 
ment appears to be going too far. We have to make a com- 
mencement in giving them a voice, just as they have to make 
a beginning in finding the money and sharing in the respon- 
sibility, and the fact remains that so far as they are concerned 
they have made a start while we for our part have made none, 

Clearly it was our duty to make the first move as regards 
giving the Dominions a voice in the control of the Navy, if 
we wished for a single fleet instead of several. It is for us, 
and not for them, to make some proposition that will enable 
them to feel that we do not look upon them as merely a col- 
lection of subordinate nations having some common ideal, but 
that our hope is we may all be bound together as the British 
Empire, in which all parts are as much concerned in the control 
of its defence as in the expense of providing it. We cannot 
do this without making some sacrifice, any more than they can 
build and man ships without finding the money. If we wish 
to form the scattered units, of which we are the leader, into an 
organic whole we shall have to give up the notion that we rep- 
resent the whole. We have no more right to expect the over- 
sea Dominions to tax themselves to find money for the common 
defence, without any voice in the policy which calls for it or in 
the way that money should be spent, than England would have 
to expect Scotland, Ireland and Wales to contribute to the cost 
of the Navy without being represented in Parliament. In 
the latter case no one would propose that a Navy which 
is responsible for the defence of the British Islands and pos- 
sessions should be supported by all without such representation. 

Nor again can we attribute all the blame for the present 
position to the Admiralty. They were given a problem to deal 
with departmentally. No doubt they recognized that no mere 
share in departmental control would He really sufficient, but 
it was not their business to do the politicians’ work. They 
had a certain position to deal with and they made their pro- 
posal. That this proposal did not recognize a new political 
Situation was not their fault because it was not their business, 
but that of the politicians who had told the representatives of 
the United Kingdom assembled in Parliament that a further 
effort must be made, and had received assurances from the Do- 
minions that they were ready and willing to share in that effort. 
Instead of realizing that the acceptance of these offers created a 
new political situation and one which, wisely handled, might 
have done much to bind the Empire together, the politicians 
left the solution of the question to a Department which had 
no possible power to deal with it effectively. We cannot be 
surprised in the circumstances that the Department followed 
the lead it had been given and ignored the difficulty. 
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But whether the Admiralty recognized the position or 
whether they did not, the fact remains that they made no pro- 
posal to meet it, even departmentally, and that in consequence 
the situation has now become more difficult. To go back to 
our parable, the parent having failed to offer his sons any 
position either at headquarters or in the branches of his business 
which were already established in the suburbs where they lived, 
two of them have started similar businesses of their own and, 
these being insufficient to supply the needs of the neighbour- 
hood, it will be necessary for some time to come that they shall 
exist side by side with the old established branches. This 
system it is clear cannot continue indefinitely without friction 
and is already leading to waste of effort, which must at all costs 
be avoided if the competition of other firms is to be met. The 
alternatives before the family are now either to close the old 
branches as soon as the new businesses are in working order, 
or to amalgamate. It has been shown that the adoption of 
the first alternative, localization, may prove, both on political 
and on technical grounds, inconsistent with the maintenance 
of the Empire as a unit, and therefore that the best system will 
be amalgamation if this should prove practicable. 

We are therefore compelled by our argument to endeavour 
to discover some method by which the separate fleets of the 
Empire may be welded into a single Navy, in the working and 
control of which all contributing portions shall have a voice 
both in peace and war. We are in either case compelled to 
leave it to the politicians to discover and arrange that the 
question of peace or war in any crisis shall be settled on each 
occasion in conformity with the wishes of all the partners. We 
can only hope they will achieve this organization and in the 
meantime assume they have done so. 


II. THE ALTERNATIVES. 
(F) CENTRIFUGAL TENDENCIES 


In conducting an spauisy into the possibility of amalga- 
mating the separate fleets of the. Empire into a single fleet 
under joint control, we have to realize it is most unlikely that 
those parts of the Empire which have just started new organi- 
zations will be willing to give up the experiment for some 
time to come. We must realize also that we have no power 
to compel, nor right to ask them to do so. Whatever is done 
in this direction must be with their willing assent. There 
must be some offer put before them, some scheme devised which 
can be grafted on to their new systems, at present in embryo, 
and will thus enable them, if they wish, to join us in an Im- 
perial Navy, while the offer must also be open to those Do- 
minions which have not yet followed them. Indeed it is pos- 
sible that the fact of there being these others may prove the 
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salvation of the Empire and if so it will be New Zealand we 
have to thank. For, with every inducement to take what we 
have argued are wrong lines, New Zealand has remained true 
to her instinct that the maintenance of the Empire depends on 
the retention of a single Navy. South Africa will soon have 
to choose which line she will adopt. Should she follow Canada 
—and in many ways the national characteristics of the two are 
similar, both being dual in national origin—it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to return to a single Navy. Much, then, de- 
pends on South Africa, and it is imperative that some scheme 
should be officially put forward which may appeal to her be- 
fore she has to make the choice. - 

Before we can hope to make any progress in this direction, 
we must enquire what are the underlying motives which have 
impelled Australia and Canada to establish separate fleets, when 
to do so is so dangerous to the unity of the Empire. There 
can be no possible doubt of the loyalty of either of them, indeed 
in this respect they have set us mahy an example which we 
should do well to follow. It may be said that personal in- 
fluences have had much weight, but it may fairly be. replied 
that however strong these may have been, however ably the 
case may have been stated, and however. hard individuals may 
have worked to carry through schemes. which no doubt they 
honestly believed to be the best for their countries, they could 
not possibly have succeeded unless they had been able to under- 
stand and to take advantage of the forces at work around 
them. 

There is one word which in a great measure sums up these 
forces, ‘‘Autonomy.’’ It is a word which bears a somewhat 
elastic interpretation, because self-law or self-rule may entirely 
ignore the existence of friends or relations. In the sphere of 
government, it may connote anything between independence in 
local affairs and complete sovereignty. There is no doubt that 
its use conveys different meanings to different minds and it is 
therefore frequently on the lips of those who desire to be all 
things to all men. A single fleét may be ‘said to be incon- 
sistent with the ‘“‘autonomy”’ of a Dominion by those who 
wish to establish separate fleets; but, if the wider definition is 
attached to it without any qualification, so would be any con- 
nection with the Empire. For instance, even if each of the 
five nations had an equal voice in any common matter, any 
one of them would be liable to be outvoted and in that sense 
would not be “‘autonomous.”’ ‘‘ Autonomy,” in this sense 
is clearly inconsistent with the maintenance of the Empire, and 
its use would therefore appeal to the few who desire separation. 
In its application ‘to the self-governing portions of the Empire 
it has been generally understood as referring to independence 
in local government, and when a separate fleet is advocated 
as the only course consistent with ‘‘ autonomy” a vague fear 
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is set up in the minds of those who attach this meaning to the 
word that, somehow or another such a course would enable them 
to keep clear of quarrels in which they have no voice, or that 
perhaps, it is necessary to avoid interference in their local affairs 
and, possibly, some form of taxation by outsiders. The word 
could be used, therefore, with advantage by those who desired 
separate fleets in order to influence in favour of their scheme 
persons who held all sorts of views as to its signification. 

Those who really desire separation, even at a future time, 
are in a minority in any Dominion, but those who fear inter- 
ference with their right to manage their own affairs either di- 
rectly or indirectly, form a very large number. Unconsciously 
they desire to remain in the Empire and outside it at the same 
time, and this applies quite as much to the United Kingdom 
as to any of the Dominions. There are many in these Islands 
—possibly the majority—who fear that, by giving the other 
parts of the Empire a voice in its conduct, we shall lose the 
control of foreign policy and shall introduce a disturbing ele- 
ment into our relations with India and the Dependencies. We 
cannot, therefore, blame those in the Dominions who fear they 
may become involved in a heavy expenditure on warlike pre- 
parations if they join in any common system of defence. They 
see how very large a proportion of our revenue is expended in 
this way and they are not prepared to follow. Far Eastern 
or Near Eastern questions or the balance of power in Europe 
do not appeal to them, and they do not want to have any- 
thing to do with them. They look upon these questions as 
outside their sphere, and as purely a matter which concerns 
the United Kingdom. 

There are also in ‘the Dominions, as well as in 
the United Kingdom, those who, looking upon  war- 
fare as wrong and unnecessary, consider that prepara- 
tion for defence incites to war. The curious. thing 
about these people is that they should have so much 
confidence in the goodwill of foreigners when they are so little 
prepared to trust their own countrymen that they willingly 
maintain a police force. If the constabulary are necessary to 
guard their homes against the enterprising burglar of their 
own nationality it is difficult to see why they should imagine 
that a navy adequate to cope with the foreign housebreaker 
is not required. The only possible answer to this is that they 
consider the Government which is elected by their own country 
men to direct their foreign policy is ‘burglariously inelined. 
Yet these are the very people who urge that drastic measures 
should be taken whenever their sympathies are aroused on be- 
half of some section of a foreign community! Clearly there- 
fore any suggestions which involve a policy of common defence 
must not only be such as to reassure the other parts of the 
Empire with regard to their expenditure but must include pro- 
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vision for a common foreign policy. | It must be made quite 
clear to them that their expenditure is, and will, remain under 
their own control and that our foreign policy is peaceful. At H 
the same time they must realise that as they enjoy the advan- ; 
tage of belonging to the Empire, they have certain duties 
and certain obligations, one of which, at all events, is to join : 
in protecting not merely their own country but the Empire as i 
a whole from outside aggression. We have to assure them 
that any suggested combined action is defensive and not ag- 
gressive, and the assurances must be so plain that there can . 
be no mistaking them. It is a defensive and not an offensive { 
scheme that we have to work out. ; 


(G) FIVE SEPARATE NAVIES 


It will be seen that local fleets under separate political con- 
trol fit in with this theory to the extent that their aid may be 
refused in case of a war of which any Dominion may dis- ; 
approve, but that they go beyond it by imposing no obligation ; 
on any Dominion to join in a defensive war. Naturally there- . 
fore, the first thought which will occur to anyone is that it 
might be possible to enter into a defensive alliance with those 
parts of the Empire which have separate fleets. This is a 
solution which, in consequence, cannot be lightly dismissed, 
and we are bound to give it careful consideration. On the 
assumption that such a scheme was feasible, it would seem 
that the first step to be taken on the political side, after pro- 
viding some means whereby the Dominions have a voice in 
Foreign Policy, is to come to an agreement that in the event of 
any attack on the Empire or any part of it, the whole of its 
forces shall be available, but that if hostilities are undertaken 
by any part on its own account, each other part shall be free 
to join or not as it likes. In other words, that we should draw 
a distinction between a war of aggression and one of defence, 
and induce those Dominions which are organizing separate : 
fleets to alter their defence acts to the extent of coming under ; 
an obligation to join in a defensive war. 
Such an arrangement would necessarily have to apply to 
the United Kingdom just as fully as to any Dominion. We 
could no more allow ourselves to be dragged into war by a 
Dominion than they would allow themselves to be brought in 
simply because we may choose to attack a foreign power. 
Whether it provides a solution or not, this scheme could do no 
one any harm. We in the United Kingdom have too much 
to lose by war to wish for it and we shall certainly not enter up- 
on one unless it is forced upon us or unless it is necessary in 
order to protect some part of the Empire. At the same time each 
Dominion could then feel it retained the right to keep out of ; 
our quarrels so long as they are of our own seeking, and 
that it was only bound to act on the defensive. The Do- 
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minions would also feel that if, for their part, they wanted to 
fight someone, they could not count on our aid, or that of any 
other part of the Empire, and must therefore accept the full 
responsibility for their own action. 

The effect, it will be seen, is to make each part of the Em- 
pire responsible for its own defence, and to oblige the Do- 
minions to go in for an extensive naval programme, a pro- 
gramme far larger than would be needed under a scheme pro- 
viding for a single fleet, and leading again to localization of 
defence, which we have already found to be unworkable on 
technical grounds. 

Again, unless the Dominions were given a voice in 
foreign policy, this would lead inevitably to separation; for: 
each part would merely consider its own interests and if it did 
not want to join in a defensive war, would accuse us or some 
other Dominion of having provoked it, and claim that in con- 
sequence it was freed from its obligations with regard to defence. 
Moreover, we shall see as we come to work it out, that this 
arrangement does not get rid of the dangers of disruption, in- 
herent in any scheme of separately controlled fleets even in the 
case of a war of aggression. It will be noted that each of us 
would have to give up something under such arrangements. 
The United Kingdom would be obliged to forego its present 
exclusive right to settle the Empire’s Foreign Policy. Each 
Dominion would have to give up its claim that the United 
Kingdom is responsible for the whole cost of any war, and 
would have to admit that the Defence of the Empire is a common 
and not a separate obligation. That is to say, we are brought 
back on the political side to exactly the same conclusion as on 
the technical, i.e., that such a scheme is only possible so long 
as we hold together, and that, in consequence, the naval defence 
of the Empire must be a common and not a separate obligation. 


(H) A JOINT NAVY WITH. SOME SEPARATE FLEETS 


How would such a scheme work both with regard to those 
Dominions which chose to have separate fleets, and for those 
which decided to join in a single Navy, supposing the technical 
difficulties could be overcome in each case? And how would it 
be. possible for one system to pass into the other, supposing 
there was a desire to do so? This must be our next stage, 
for unless it would be reasonably. probable that this solution 
of the political difficulties would be effective, it is of no use to 
elaborate it on the technical side. 

Taking first those Dominions which decide on separate 
fleets and assuming that they have been given a voice in some 
way in Foreign policy, it will be evident that the war will not 
come upon them altogether unexpectedly. The attack or dec- 
laration of war will probably do so, but the warning will have 
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been given beforehand, and the preparations made to meet it 
will also be known. Their fleets and ours will be presumably 
in the proper strategical position to meet it, if the war is one 
of defence; their governments will be in possession of the 

information, and there can be no reason for hesitation. 
If, on: the other hand, either we or they propose to embark on a 
war of aggression, they will equally be aware of it and, presum- 
ably,also,the fleets will be distributed accordingly,or at all events 
be within striking distance. Both we and they will also know 
whether the attacking: party will get assistance from the rest of 
the Empire. There is then no reason why the. various govern- 
ments should not agree that the separate fleets. should pass, 
automatically, under'a single technical control in any war of 
defence, provided that the cost of the operations was equitably 
adjusted between the partners. With regard to this, probab- 
ly the best arrangement would be, that each part should share 
in the cost of the war according to its population or its revenue. 
In a war of aggression, only those parts of the Empire which 
joined would share the expense. 

The arrangements with regard to those Dominions which 
joined with us in a common fleet would have to be different. 
Obviously they would be obliged to join in either class, of war, 
because it would be impossible to separate their share in the 
common fleet from ours. But we are most unlikely to wish 
to indulge in a war of aggression, and as they would have a 
share in the policy which led to the war, they would scarcely 
be prejudiced by this in practice. Perhaps thesimplest way to 
deal with the cost of the war would be that we should jointly 
guarantee the loan required to meet it; each of us bearing our 
share of the interest and sinking fund in proportion to our popu- 
lation or revenue. But war loans raised by the United King- 
dom and those parts which were associated with her in a com- 
mon fleet, would be raised under better conditions than those 
raised by a Dominion, which had its own fleet. They would 
be part of the debt of the Empire, and not of one Dominion, 
and such a scheme as this would almost certainly lead to the 
adoption of a proposal which has been made before on its. own 
merits; the pooling of the national debts of those parts which 
elected to be tied together. The condition would probably be 
that there should be some relation between population or income 
and debt in each state. In this way the parts of the Empire 
which decided to hold together in all circumstances would be 
bound together financially also, and would have the benefit of 
combined credit; while those parts which decided to have a 
freer hand in the sense that they were able at one time to be 
within, and at another time to stand outside, the Empire, 
would have only their own credit to rely upon. 

If a Dominion which had a fleet of its own. desired to 
throw in its lot permanently with the. Empire, and was willing 
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to give up its claim to separate action, it would be able, on 
doing so, to pool its debt in the same way under conditions to 
be then agreed, while a Dominion which had at first joined in 
a common fleet, and desired greater independence, would have 
to take on its own shoulders its own share of the debt, and 
raise any further sums it required in the future on its own-credit. 
It may be noted that sums raised on the credit of a Dominion 
are at present available as trustee securities, But it is not 
improbable that trustees would hesitate to invest in these loans, 
unless specially authorised to do so by the terms of the trust, 
in the case of Dominions who claim to decide independently 
whether or not they shall stand aloof, for it is clear that the 
result of a war might be their permanent separation from the 
Empire. A Dominion which decided to remain at peace while 
the rest of the Empire was at war might say that this arrange- 
ment suited it so well that it had decided to withdraw altogether, 
and it would then be in the position of a foreign government 
so far as investors are concerned. It seems, therefore not un- 
likely that, apart from’ any Government action, Dominions 
with separate fleets would find it more difficult to raise loans in 
the future out of trust funds under these conditions, and so 
have to pay a higher rate of interest than those joining in a 
common fleet. 

But it is clear that there are many other ways in which 
those parts of the Empire which decided frankly and fully to 
throw in their lot together could help each other, and there is 
little doubt they would draw closer together. | Systems of 
emigration, shipping facilities, trade, etc., can all be brought 
into play, and it would become apparent to all parts that they 
had everything to gain and nothing to lose by joining in a 
common navy. : 

In-a purely defensive war, in which we have assumed those 
Dominions having separate fleets would be willing to join in 
automatically, the only provision we should have to make would 
be for the technical conduct of the naval side of the war. As 
we have assumed each Dominion to have a voice in the Foreign 
Policy of the Empire; we should merely require some central 
technical authority having the confidence of all parts. We have 
provided that the losses of all shall be pooled, and therefore the 
best advantage of the whole will be the first consideration of 
all the parts. The great difficulty in finding the central téch- 
nical authority which we require would naturally be in the 
fact that we could not know beforehand which parts of the 
Empire would be engaged. Hostilities may break out, and 
one or more of the Dominions having separate fleets may con- 
sider it to be a war of agpression, in which they are relieved 
from joining. Clearly, it will be the enemy’s interest. to per- 
suade them this is the case, and the stronger the fleet which 
can be so detached from the Empire, the more willing will be 
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the enemy to respect their neutrality. The case we have to 
meet is, therefore, that of the sudden withdrawal of most or all 
of the ships in one station, although most of the trade on that 
station is British and therefore liable to be attacked, the possible 
withdrawal of certain ships and the necessity for replacing a 
number of officers on other ships in various other stations. 

With such risks as these to consider and provide for, it is 
probable that outside the station which includes the particular 
Dominion, it would only be possible to utilize their ships or 
officers where they can be immediately replaced, i.e., in the 
Home Fleets, while as near as possible to that station will have 
to be a dockyard in which may be kept a reserve of ships with 
the necessary crews ready to take over the defence of commerce 
from those ships which the Dominion has withdrawn. The 
Dominion itself would become a neutral, and its dockyards 
closed to us, but we should be relieved of all fear that it might 
suffer damage. Our sole concern would be to protect as far 
as possible our trade in its waters. Practically, the greater 
portion of our trade would be diverted from our own ships to 
neutrals because we could not immediately replace the cruisers, 
and it is probable that we should have to acquiesce in this. 
The Empire would, in fact, suffer, but the Dominion would 
save itself. 

It is to be feared that there would be so much ill-feeling 
engendered by any such action, that any return to ante bellum 
conditions would be impossible. The Dominion and the rest 
of the Empire would become estranged and the temporary 
separation become permanent. Practically, therefore, we have 
to admit that our scheme will only work so long as the separate 
fleets act as one, and that directly they act separately, the Em- 
pire begins to break up. On the technical side the scheme is 
ed workable so long as the Empire is bound together politi- 
cally. A mere defensive alliance will not save us, and unless 
it be agreed that in any and every war each part will help 
the rest, the Empire must fall to pieces sooner or later. The 
scheme, therefore, does not seem workable, even if the Do- 
minions having separate fleets have a voice in the Empire’s 
Foreign Policy, which is the most favourable condition possible. 
We need not in consequence consider the much more probable 
case, that with separate fleets there will be separate foreign 
policies, nor the difficulties in forming a single technical body 
to direct the war—a body which could not come into existence 
before war was declared, because until then it would not be 
known which parts would join in it. 


(J) NEED FOR AN IMPERIAL NAVY 


It may be said, that the view taken above as to the difficulty 
of working separate fleets and their liability to bring about dis- 
integration are exaggerated. Those in favour of this view 
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will say that to establish them was the only means by which it 
was possible to induce continental areas such as Australia and 
Canada to take any interest in naval defence, that the more 
the people in these dominions realize how much the command 
of the sea in war means to them, the more they will wish to 
combine in obtaining it. And that as to disintegration, the 
loyalty of both Canada and Australia to the Empire is strong, 
enthusiastic, and growing, and therefore it is impossible to 
suggest that their action tends to separation. The fact, how- 
ever, remains, that in adopting separate fleets, both of these 
Dominions have done so with the object, primarily, of pro- 
viding for their own defence. They have adopted a proposal 
made by the Admiralty to build ships and train officers and 
men, whilst refusing to accept the foundation on which the 
Admiralty proposal was constructed. They have, by treating 
their own defence as a local matter, separated their own in- 
terests from those of the Empire, and have decided that these 
fleets shall not be available for the common defence unless 
they approve of the war. While, therefore, we can fully admit 
that separate fleets have been established with the intention of 
assisting in the defence of the Empire, we may still retain our 
belief as to the consequences likely to ensue. It is not argued 
that Canada and Australia were wrong, in the circumstances, 
in establishing fleets of their own, but that we were wrong in 
not giving them any reasonable alternative which they could 
have adopted if they wished to take-a definite and distinctive 
share in the defence of the Empire, and that unless this error 
on our part is repaired, it will lead to the break-up of the 
Empire. 


Ill. THE SOLUTION 
(K) DECENTRALIZATION 


There is no doubt that the question of a common organiza- 
tion for defence is bound up with the larger question of part- 
nership or federation, or whatever principle may be adopted as 
the basis of Imperial unity. No mere departmental combination 
will suffice. But, on the other. hand, it is this departmental 
action with which we are here primarily concerned, and, there- 
fore, however incomplete our scheme may be from this cause, 
a attempt must be made to approach it from the technical 
side. 

From what has been said earlier, it will be gathered that 
we have to evolve some scheme which will provide for central 
control in war, and will yet permit of each Dominion having 
some distinctive share in the defence of the Empire. Our 
scheme must provide also, in consequence of 'the fact that 
separate fleets are actually being established, that by evolution, 
and not by a reversal of policy, they may eventually be merged 
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in a common fleet. It is suggested that the only plan which 
will enable this to be done is. some system of decentralization 
which shall be as wide as possible consistent with centrai direc- 
tion, but which in any case shall stop short of localization of 
defence. 

To begin with a central authority. The British Admiralty 
consists of naval officers, and civilians who are, politicians. It 
is concerned with administration and the preparation for and 
the conduct of war, as well as the provision of material and 
personnel. Formerly, these duties were discharged by separate 
boards, and even at present, although the administration is cen- 
tralised so far as general principles are concerned, a great deal is 
left to the care of the Naval Commanders-in-Chief on the various 
stations, e.g., the scale of food is fixed at the Admiralty, but it 
is the Commander-in-Chief’s duty to provide it. The tendency 
is for centralization to increase during peace; this. tendency is 
increased by the improved. means. of communication, and it is 
an undoubted fact that there is far more centralization now than 
was the case in the wars of the French Revolution, when the 
fleet was in a high state of efficiency, and when, their minds be- 
ing freed from excessive attention to material, ‘‘ The Art of 
Naval Warfare’’ was, almost a second nature to naval officers. 
The writings of Sir Cyprian Bridge and Mr. Julian Corbett are 
particularly instructive on this. point. 

Many things which are now almost completely centralized 
might therefore be decentralized, and the powers of local ad- 
ministrators might be largely increased without injury to the 
well-being of the fleet. The entry of men was a local matter 
until late years, and to some extent the entry and even the pro- 
motion of officers to fill vacancies was left largely to the Admiral 
commanding in the old days. This was inevitable, seeing that 
it would often have taken months to refer to the Admiralty. 
But even now, the captain of a ship in the Tropics takes on 
natives for temporary service, and fills petty officers’ ratings 
on his own ship, while an Admiral appoints officers to fill 
vacancies on his station, and gives them, temporarily, higher 
rank when necessary. With better means of communication, 
centralization has become easier, nevertheless there is still 
a good deal of decentralization in manning ships even in the 
home ports. Each big depét, Portsmouth, Plymouth, or Chat- 
ham, has its own list of men, and the ships commissioned at 
each are manned from these lists, so that we have Portsmouth 
or Plymouth or Chatham ships. There would seem to be no 
reason, therefore, why we should not have Australian or 
Canadian or New Zealand ships manned in the same way. 
On a ship paying off, a man is allowed to put his name down 
for any depét he likes, and he chooses naturally that nearest 
his home. Depéts might be established in just the same way 
in each Dominion, and ships be commissioned at the local dock- 
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yards. Opportunities could be given men from time to time to 
transfer their names to other depéts, and when any list was 
too much. depleted, other men could be transferred there. Gun- 
nery, torpedo, and other training schools are likewise now es- 
tablished at the principal home ports, and it would therefore 
merely be an extension of the system to establish them also 
in the Dominions. Dockyards, including establishments for 
the building and the repairs of ships could be treated in the 
same way, and, indeed, already exist, while provisions, and, to 
some extent, coal is also obtained locally. The allocation of 
ships to any station is a matter for the central authority, but the 
distribution of those ships on the station during peace is a 
local matter which is left to the Commander-in-Chief, subject to 
the general approval of the Admiralty. 

There seems, therefore, to be every prospect that it would 
be feasible to evolve a scheme for amalgamation on the tech- 
nical side, and that there could be sufficient decenttalization to 
give every Dominion a distinctive share in the administration 
and control of a single navy. 

Indeed, with the exception of the allocation of ships. to 
particular stations, which is a matter to be dealt with at some- 
what long intervals, except in case of war, and which depends 
principally upon. the political situation, there is no reason why 
decentralization should not be carried to considerable lengths. 


(L) APPLICATION TO EXISTING CONDITIONS 


The main difficulty occurs with the training, promotion and 
appointment of the officers, for if they are to work together, 
whether in the same ship or the same fleet, it is necessary that 
their promotion from rank to rank should be governed by simi- 
lar rules and qualifications, that they should, in fact, form one 
body of officers and not several. But even here there is room 
for some decentralization. Considering the complete change 
in the system of entry and training of cadets. recently adopted 
in the British Navy, it cannot be contended that a uniform 
system is absolutely necessary. Moreover, the reduction of the 
age of entry has made it extremely difficult for boys from the 
Dominions to join the British Navy at all. The establishment 
of training schools for cadets in the Dominions is a reasonable 
proposition, and. there could be no real objection to each Do- 
minion deciding for itself what should be the system of 
selection, provided, of course, that there was some limit to the 
numbers, for these should naturally have some connection with 
the number of ships provided, or the contribution paid to a 
common navy. 

When the cadets have completed their training, and have 
been sent to sea, the difficulty will commence, because it is 
necessary they should serve in big ships, and there are not 
likely to be a sufficient number of such ships in the Dominion 
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navies for some time to come, certainly not by the time the 
cadets now entering are ready to join them. ‘They will there- 
fore, as midshipmen, have to serve with midshipmen from the 
British Navy in ships belonging to that Navy. Possibly, those 
Dominions which intend to maintain separate fleets will want 
these youngsters earmarked so as to commence a navy list of 
their own, and they may consider that three years instead of 
four is quite long enough to serve in that rank. If they leave 
their training establishments a year older than the British 
midshipman, this would not much matter, but if at the same 
age, it would not be very fair to the latter to have their juniors 
appointed acting sub-lieutenants over their heads. This is only 
brought forward to illustrate the difficulties of having separate 
lists of Officers, to show how necessary it is to avoid it if pos- 
sible, and to emphasize the need for arriving at some scheme 
which shall apply to all parts of the Empire. Obviously, the 
difficulties which may occur in the case of midshipmen must 
increase with the higher ranks, and it would not be easy for 
the Admiralty to find a position in which to put a young com- 
mander from the Dominion Navy, who had perhaps less sea- 
service and was a younger man than most senior British lieu- 
tenants. It may be said that ’this occurs now in the Navy 
through the selection for promotion of junior lieutenants; but 
at all events, they are promoted from the same service for the 
good of the service as a whole, and all belong to it. It would 
be a very different thing to be put in such a position by an- 
other authority altogether. 

A difficulty such as this can, however, be avoided by pro- 
viding that the qualifications for a commission shall be the same 
in each navy, and that after arriving at commissioned rank, 
there shall be one list only, promotion being afterwards made 
by a central Board. To this Board might also be assigned the 
duties of appointing officers to sea-going ships. In this case, 
the whole of the officers would come under the same rules as 
regards promotion and appointment from the time they received 
their commission, and it would be easy to arrange that, con- 
sistent with gaining adequate experience, they should serve 
as much as possible in their own waters. Unless it can be 
arranged that all have equal training and experience for equal 
rank, it is inevitable either that there will be no exchange of 
officers, or that a system of dual ranks will grow up which will 
cause as much dissatisfaction to one set of officers as different 
systems of promotion would to the other. 

The allocation of ships to stations is another matter which 
should be under central control, but this should be compara- 
tively an easy matter if the question of the appointment and 
promotion of officers is dealt with, as above suggested. For 
instance, at each Imperial Conference, the Premiers could settle, 
on the advice of the Admiralty, the distribution of the Fleet so 
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far as regarded numbers and sizes of ships in each station for 
the next Rae years. Or there could be a conference of ministers 
of defence with the Admiralty before any change was made, 
the Admiralty undertaking to make up deficiencies, and the 
Dominions to allow any surplus ships to be stationed else- 
where. 

Again, it seems clear that dockyards could be entirely aa- 
ministered locally. Where there are separate fleets, the Do- 
minion would undertake the building and repairs of its own 
ships, and would be paid for similar work undertaken by them 
for other fleets. Dockyards in those parts of the Empire which 
had a common fleet would also be locally administered and be 
paid in a similar manner for doing any work for other fleets. 
The same system would obtain with regard to provisions, stores, 
coal, etc. 

The entry of men would be a local matter also. | Where 
there are separate fleets, the Dominion would make its own 
rules as to age of entry, length of service, pay, etc. For the 
main fleet, such rules would be drawn up in consultation, and 
would not necessarily be the same in each part of the Empire, 
because due regard would have to be given to local conditions. 
The number of men in different ratings would necessarily de- 
pend upon the ships to be manned in each dockyard. At first, 
perhaps, only one vessel could be manned, or even partially 
manned, from a Dominion, but by degrees the numbers of 
men would be increased until all the ships serving on that 
station could be so manned, and probably others also. When 
that time arrived, some of these ships would be serving else- 
where, just as Chatham or Portsmouth manned ships serve 
together in other parts of the world. Each Dominion having a 
separate fleet, would of course pay its own men, and those who 
joined in the main fleet would likewise provide the pay and 
cost of maintaining theirs. 

As regards training before going to sea, each Dominion 
would also see to that required for its own men, providing the 
necessary ships, barracks, etc. The gunnery and torpedo 
schools and  eapptdes. J workshops would be dealt with in the 
same way. They would be provided and paid for locally, and 
be under local control. But we here begin to find that naval 
officers are required to direct, and these officers will have to 
be provided from the list of the Imperial Navy, though paid 
and appointed by the Dominion. There will not be enough 
naval officers who were born in any Dominion to fill these posts 
at first, but gradually this would be possible. 

It is therefore now necessary to consider more fully the 
question of officers. We have already shown that if we are 
to work together, there should be only one list of officers, and 
that their promotion should be controlled by some sort of joint 
Board, but that as regards entry and early training, there is 
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room for localization. There must, again, be some proportion 
between the men which each part of the Empire provides and 
the officers from that part, and there should also be a fair pro- 
portion between one branch and another. Probably the best 
system would be for vacancies in each branch to be allotted to 
each part of the Empire in the same proportion that the men 
they provided bears to the total, leaving it to the Dominions to 
make the selection. The same rule might equally perhaps 
apply to vacancies in the civil service at the Admiralty. 

Australia and Canada have decided to train their 
own cadets. South Africa and New Zealand should be given 
the choice as to whether they prefer to follow this example or 
train them with the cadets from the United Kingdom or one 
of the other Dominions. As a third course, it is possible they 
might like to give them what corresponds to the Osborne train- 
ing locally, and send them to England to go to Dartmouth. 
There can be no reasonable objection to whichever of these 
three systems they select. 

It is only on going to sea that the difficulties of training 
begin, and that the need for a single list becomes of import- 
ance. On leaving Dartmouth, cadets take rank according to 
the result of their examinations. In what. position are the 
Dominion cadets to be placed on the list? It might be possible 
to send out the same examination papers to all, and if this were 
agreed to, there would be no difficulty. On the other hand, 
the course of instruction might differ, and the examination 
papers prepared for a Dartmouth course be inapplicable to 
cadets trained in other parts. If this should be so, it would be 
possible perhaps to put the cadets into classes in each estab- 
lishment, and to put them all alphabetically in each class. The 
actual position in any batch of cadets passing out and qualified 
for the rank of midshipman at the same time, is not a matter 
of great importance, and no doubt a fair system could be ar- 
rived at whereby they arrived at commissioned rank at about 
the same age. On passing for acting sub-lieutenant all officers 
should go to Greenwich, and thenceforth their promotion would 
be governed by the same rules and be controlled by some 
central authority or joint board. Appointments to sea-going 
ships would be made by the same authority, who would have 
regard (1) to the need for affording each officer the requisite 
experience, (2) to the desirability of appointing him to one of 
the ships manned by his own part of the Empire. 


(M) THE CONSTITUTION OF CENTRAL AND LOCAL AUTHORITIES 
The possibility of working such a system as this depends 
upon the authority set up to control it. This will now be con- 
sidered. It is the most difficult part of our enquiry, and a 
solution which may appear to be the simplest is not necessarily 
the most practicable. On the one hand, we have to consider 
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precedent, and on the other, prejudice. The conservative feel- 
ing that things are working well under present conditions, and 
that change would therefore probably be injurious, and the 
radical feeling that new conditions require new machinery. 

Now, the Admiralty at present is responsible for every- 
thing appertaining to the Navy, and the basis of the system 
we are considering is decentralization. We have proposed to 
decentralize by placing the administration of dockyards and 
generally, the provision of matériel, the entry-afid training of 
men and the entry and elementary training of officers under 
local control. This implies a division of the work now done 
by the Admiralty, and the creation of a Department in each 
Dominion charged with this local administration. To complete 
the organization, a Department with similar duties would be 
required in the United Kingdom. These departments, which 
for convenience and following the old nomenclature we may 
call Navy Boards, would each be independent of the other, 
and under their own government. They would need a respon- 
sible minister at the head of each, and in the United Kingdom 
this position would be taken by the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, assisted by the Civil Lord. A very large proportion 
of their duties would be financial, but they would need tech- 
nical assistance, and the Navy Boards would therefore probably 
consist of a minister in charge, an expert in construction and 
dockyard work, a naval officer for dealing with the entering 
and training of men and officers, and, as secretary, a member 
of the Civil Service for work in connection with contracts. It 
is probable a second naval officer would be required as assistant 
to the minister, to deal with the technical side of the work of 
the civilian members. This would make a Board of five, and 
would probably be sufficient, but of course the constitution of 
these Boards would be purely a matter for the various govern- 
ments themselves, though there would be some convenience in 
organizing them into departments which undertook correspond- 
ing duties in each. By such a system the Admiralty would 
be relieved of all duties with regard to the supply and main- 
tenance of material and the provision of officers and men, 
and we should revert to something very like the old system in 
vogue say, a hundred years ago. There would be jleft to the 
Admiralty the whole working of the sea-going Imperial fleet 
as an-engine of war, including the promotion,and appointment 
of officers in that fleet. 

‘ On the technical side we require, therefore, at ‘the Ad- 
miraltv, a body-of naval officers as at .present, but as ‘it is 
necessary that each part of the Empire should be represented, 
it would be advisable that each part should have the right to 
nominate from the senior officers on the Imperial Navy list 
one member of the Board. In some cases it would at first be 
necessary for a Dominion to nominate a British-born naval 
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officer as its representative, but by degrees there would be suffi- 
cient senior officers from each part of the Empire to allow of a 
choice being made from that part. The technical side would 
then consist of five Admirals or Captains as at present, the 
United Kingdom, as the senior partner, appointing the first 
Sea Lord. A rearrangement of duties would be required be- 
cause the members would have to act more as a Board than as 
heads of departments, but they would be able to devote more 
time to the pestering of the Fleet for its war duties than is 
possible at present. The civilian side would be formed by the 
Ministers of the five Navy Boards (in the case of the United 
Kingdom the First Lord), who would be ex-officio members of 
the Board of Admiralty. It is clear that all the civilian mem- 
bers would only be present at intervals, but they would be 
able to attend whenever they were in England, and as the 
Admiralty would have much less to do with the spending of 
money than at present, and their work would be of a technical 
nature, the regular presence of the full civilian element would 
not be necessary. Moreover, their absence would not deprive 
the Dominions of representation, for their nominated naval 
officer would naturally be in touch with the Minister in charge 
of their Navy Board, and would keep him fully informed of the 
proceedings, so that he would know when it was desirable he 
should come over. The payment of the travelling expenses of 
the civilian members of the Board might well be charged to the 
general expenses of the Navy. The full Board ofAdmiralty 
would thus consist of ten members, but there would seldom be 
more than six or seven present on ordinary occasions, and 
probably once or twice a year would be sufficient for the full 
Board to meet for the discussion of questions such as the pre- 
 eobgaaes of estimates and changes in the distribution of the 

eet. 

It may be objected that, while contributing so small a 
proportion to the total cost of the Navy, it would be unreason- 
able that the Dominions should each have an equal voice with 
us in the Imperial Admiralty. The reply is: (1) that the con- 
trol of a single fleet which constitutes their primary defence is 
as important to them as it is to us. (2) That the technical 
direction of the fleet as a defensive force for the whole Em- 
pire would be in the hands of naval officers who had been 
trained to look at the question from the Imperial, and not 
merely from the local, point of view. (3) That the Sea Lords 
of the Admiralty would all be chosen from the Imperial Navy 
List, and so be qualified for their task: and (4) that we have 
had before, and doubtless shall have again, Sea Lords at the 
Admiralty who were born in other parts of the Empire. 

It will be noted that this system is applicable equally to 
those parts of the Empire which combine in a common Navy, 
and to those which have decided on separate fleets so far as they 
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have gone at present. 'No reversal of policy is proposed. |All 
that Canada and’ Australia would ‘have to do in order to fallin 
with this scheme would be to agree to place their fleets when 
built at the disposal of the Empire, and their officers when com- 
missioned on a common list. The only poifit remaining: to be 
considered is the provision ‘of the ships themselves.’ A Do- 
minion which provides its own ships may say that, as it pays 
the piper, it will call its own tune, and therefore if, for instance, 
it decides to build destroyers instead of cruisers, or submarines 
instead of battleships, it must be allowed a free hafid to do so. 


(N) DIVISION OF DUTIES 

This is a claim which can be admitted without injury, because 
the building of unsuitable ships would not be likely to occur 
in practice to any appreciable extent, though some money might 
be wasted, and because as there would be consultation at the 
Admiralty of all parts of the Empire, it would be easy to ar- 
range that each part should build the vessels it desired..But 
what is necessary is that there shall be a proper proportion be- 
tween the men provided for the Navy and the sum spent on 
the construction and maintenance of matériel, whether that, sum 
be spent independently or jointly, or in other words, between — 
the sum spent by the Admiralty, and that spent by the Navy 
Boards in providing matériel, training, étc., and in the Navy 
Boards between the sum spent in training and reserves and 
that spent on matériel. mae? 

Taking the average of the last ten years, the cost per 100 
men, Seat ah officers) has been as follows. The table shows 
the proposed division of expense under the above headings. 


Tasie I. AVERAGE COST PER 100 OFFICERS AND MEN UNDER VoTE A DURING 
THE LAST 10 YBARS. 








perial National Navy Boards. 

















Imperi 
vere. Admiralty. _| Personnel. | _ Matériel. 

Viefsalling and Cicthi eo = 71 
and Clothi _ _ 1,744 

Medical Establishment © = 201 — 

Martial Law seu 11 — — 

Educational Services _ 109 _ 

Scientific Services 52 — — 

Reserves— -- 266 _— 

(1) Personnel = 2,300 —_ 
(2) Matériel ... — _ 3,490 
(8) . Contract Work — — 6,867 
Naval Armaments os -— 2,268 
Works ... ose wb _ _ 1,513 

yates Office (Si 1 a * 100 a ‘Ie 
iralt (Split)... ee 100 ~ 169 

Half Pay. < we) oak - — 662 —_ 

Naval Pensions ... ae Be a 1,006 _— 

Civil Pensions (Split) TE pect 100 195 _— 
£5,985 £4,789 £16,051 

a 
£20,790 
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In round figures for each 100 officers and men in the sea- 
going fleet under the Imperial Admiralty, there would have to 
be paid £6,000 to the Admiralty by the part of the Empire 
providing them, while the same part of the Empire would have 
to spend through its Navy Board about £5,000 in. personnel, 
and £16,000 in matériel. Each Dominion would be entitled, 
therefore, to supply 100 officers and men to the Imperial Navy 
for each £27,000 it was willing to spend on Naval Defence. 

The annual expenditure on Naval Defence agreed to at 
the Subsidiary Conference in August, 1909, and the corres- 
ponding number of officers and men which could be supplied 
under the above arrangement are shown below. 








Taste II. 
“yas Approx. number of 
lite Annual Contribution 
Dominion. to Naval Defence. | ofteers and men for 
Australia ia x i £750,000 2,800 
*New Zealand (including ship pre- 
sented) ... me sd £200,000 750 
£400,000 1,500 











Under such a scheme, each Dominion would settle entirely 
its own contribution, this being governed by the number of 
officers and men it was willing to supply for the Naval Defence 
of the Empire. It would have the sole control over about 
77% per cent. of the money it provided, and.a joint control in 
the spending of the remaining 224 per cent. 

Of the officers and men under vote A. approximately 5} 
per cent. entered as officers, divided as follows :—Executive 
3 per cent.; Engineers and Marines, 1 per cent., or a total of 
4 per cent. as executive officers under the new system of entry, 
the remaining 1} per cent. include Surgeons, Accountants, 
Chaplains, and Naval Instructors. 

The number of officers in the contingents from each Do- 
minion would be, therefore, approximately as follows :— 











Taste III. 
* Executive, includi : 

Dominion. aiineses end eae Non-Executive. Total. 
Australia pa at 112 25 147 
New Zealand ... one 30 10 40 
Canada ats oh 60 19 79 














* The figures given for New Zealand are arrived at by allowing 20 
years’ life to the £2,000,000 Dreadnought, and adding the £100,000 
annual contribution, It would be a graceful act on the part of the 
Admiralty to accept payment in this way, and would relieve New Zealand 
from paying interest and Sinking Fund on so large a sum. 
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The above figures include Cadets under training and 
officers employed in the various subsidiary services, all of whom 
would come under the Navy Boards under the scheme pro- 
posed, as would also the officers on half and retired pay, and 
those in the reserve. It is not possible to give figures for the 
reserves which would be of any value, for each Dominion 
would have its own system. About three-fourths of the num- 
bers given above would come under the Imperial Admiralty, 
and, allowing for reserves and half-pay officers, not included 
in the above, there would probably be as many under the Navy 
Boards as under the Imperial Admiralty. The former would 
have, therefore, a great many appointments for their own 
officers under their own control. The proportion of Cadets 
under training to the total executive officers is 114 per cent., 
so that Australia would have 13, New Zealand 3 or 4, and 
Canada 7 under training, numbers which seem too small to 
make it possible at present to maintain separate establishments 
for the purpose. It would be hardly fair that the proportion 
of officers to expenditure on Naval Defence should differ to 
any appreciable extent in the various parts of the Empire, but 
as the number of officers from the Dominions is at present far 
below their quota as given above, it would be possible for 
entries, and consequently for the number under training, to be 
considerably increased for some years to come. Moreover, as 
time goes on, it is practically certain that the expenditure of 
each of these Dominions will exceed the figures given at the 
Conference. They are certain to take an increasing interest 
in a‘true Imperial Navy, and there will be a good deal of sub- 
sidiary expenditure on Dockyards, etc., which would give them 
a larger personnel than shown above, so that there need be no 
hesitation in allowing the number of Cadets entering to be con- 
siderably exceeded for Some years to come. 

One thing is, however, clear from the figures, and that is 
that the Navy Boards would occupy a very important position, 
not only with regard to control over expenditure of money, 
but in the appointment, selection and control of officers 
and men; as they would have over three-fourths of the money 
voted and about half the officers under them. = The Imperial 
Admiralty would control merely the sea-going | fighting 
machine, becoming, as it was in the past, in. reality an 
Executive General Staff concerned with the preparations 
for, and conduct of war only. 

On the calling out of the reserves both ships and men 
would also be placed under the Imperial Admiralty, the division 
of expense being agreed beforehand on the same principles, 
but the actual decision as to mobilization being a question of 
policy, would be under the control of the Conference of Prime 
Ministers or whatever central body may be formed. Until 
some better organized office is provided for the Conference, 
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arrangements would be made between the various governments 
by telegraph. 
(0) THE SYSTEM AT WORK 

The proposals here would in no way interfere with what 
has yet been done by Australia and Canada, they merely pro- 
vide for a development of the action already taken if and when 
those governments chose to adopt them. Until they did so, 
they would have their own Naval departments independently of 
the rest of the Empire, and consequently no representation at 
the Admiralty, but it would be open to them, if they decided 
to throw in their fot with the rest, to appoint each their two 
representatives at the Imperial Admiralty, their Minister of 
Naval defence, as head of their Navy Board, and an admiral 
as one of the sea lords. 

In practice, the complete Naval estimates for the year would 
be drawn up by the full Board of the Imperial Admiralty. The 
Minister of Defence of each Dominion would come with full 
knowledge of what his part of the Empire would be prepared 
to spend, and therefore of the approximate division of that sum 
between his Navy Board and the Imperial Admiralty.. The 
complete estimates for the whole of the Navy would be presented 
to each government and would show the proportion contributed 
by each. _ The acceptance of their own portion would of course 
be a matter for each government, but their own estimates having 
in each case been prepared by a cabinet minister, he would have 
consulted his colleagues beforehand. A change of government 
in the interval between the preparation and presentation of the 
complete estimates would not occasion any more difficulty than 
it does now. Subsequent changes would also be dealt with 
as at present. The estimates would provide for new construc- 
tion, armament, pay, distribution of the fleet and other matters 
as at present, but they might have to be in a somewhat altered 
form, for they would have to show in some detail the expense 
to be borne by each part. Each government would thus know 
exactly what the Navy was estimated to cost and the share con- 
tributed by each part to each item of the expense... It could no 
doubt be arranged that the estimates should be presented sim- 
ultaneously to each Parliament although of course each govern- 
ment would have to know them some time beforehand. 

The Commander-in-Chief on each station would be under 
the orders of the Imperial Admiralty, but one member of the 
Board, the Minister of Defence or Minister for the Navy, would 
be on his station in charge of the Navy Board and they would 
settle the peace programme and movements of the squadron in 
consultation. _The Ministry or Department of Foreign Affairs 
would communicate with the Imperial Admiralty when they de- 
sired a ship to be sent to any particular place to represent the 
interests of the Empire, and the Admiralty would issue the 
necessary orders to the Commandersin-Chief as at present. The 
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Commander-in-Chief would draw his stores, etc., through the 
local Navy: Board, and accounts would be, adjusted at a meeting 
of the Imperial Admiralty at which the Minister for the. Do- 
minion was present. The squadrons would come by degrees to 
be composed of local officers and men, but defence would not be 
localized, and by constant interchange of officers there would 
grow up a feeling of unity which is quite impossible if a system 
of separate fleets, locally controlled is carried out. 

An officer would be selected and undergo his elementary, 
training under arrangements prepared and controlled by his 
own government and subsequently would become an officer of 
the Imperial Navy. A very large proportion of his service 
would be spent in his own part of the world, sometimes under 
the Admiralty, at other times under his Navy Board, but he 
would have intervals of service in other parts and as wide op- 
poreanitee of training as British Naval officers have at present. 

he men would be raised under local conditions and would 
spend most of their time near their own homes but would have 
occasional periods of service elsewhere, in ships manned wholly 
or in part by their own Dominion. Their gunnery, torpedo 
and other training would be carried out in their own ports. 
Where rates of pay differed all those under the Admiralty would 
receive the same pay although rates might differ on different 
stations. This would apply to men raised by a Dominion Navy 
Board at perhaps a, ir Sag scale of pay than the general rate. 
These men would only aid the general rate whilst under the 
Admiralty, the balance being held over by the Dominion which 
recruited them until their return to its service under the Navy 
Board. The Admiralty would pay no pensions or half or re- 
tired pay, and officers and men would receive this through their 
Navy Boards who would therefore be able to recruit as is done 
in the British Navy, i.e., with smaller pay and pensions, or, as 
some of the Dominions prefer, with higher pay and no pensions. 
The length of service would be a matter for local arrangement, 
but it is probable that a minimum length would be agreed. 

In the event of any man wishing to change his domicile 
and settle in another part of the Empire, he would be allowed 
to do so, and his name would be transferred from one to the 
other Navy Board’s list and no doubt he would be helped in 
moving his family. If there were any difference in rates of 
pay or conditions of service, he would come under those in his 
new home, and any arrears of pay or financial adjustment would 
be by a scale agreed upon between the two Navy Boards. Both 
officers and men would thus look to their own Navy Boards 
as their pay master, and upon their time under the Imperial 
Admiralty as being seconded or detached for active service or 
war training. But as their promotion would be regulated by 
their fitness for the service of the Empire, they would realize 
that being seconded was the principal means of earning it, and 
would therefore join the Navy knowing that they could only 
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get on by sea service, although a large part of that service would 
be in their own part of the world. 


DISTRIBUTION AND MANNING 


Ships would not be tied to particular parts of the world. A 
fleet unit, as proposed by the Admiralty at the Conference in 
1909, might then have been quite a suitable allocation of the 
fleet. It by no means follows that it will be equally suitable 

, some years hence. It may be that long before the ships Aus- 
tralia is now providing have served their allotted span of life, 
the strategical conditions of the Empire’s Naval Defence will 
have changed so much as to make it necessary to keep a squad- 
ron of Dreadnought cruisers there. Similarly there may be 
another squadron in Canadian Pacific waters. Such squadrons 
would be provided by the Empire as a whole on the recom- 
mendation of the Admiralty, and the ships would be liable to 
be moved to some other part if the defence of the Empire re- 
quired it. _They would be so moved or stationed by an Ad- 
miralty on which all parts were represented, and with sole re- 
gard to the needs of the whole. The Australian Squadron 
might include some South African ships, or the Canadian some 
from New Zealand and Australia. Their home ports would be 
in their own Dominions, just as the home ports of the British 
manned ships in the same squadron might be Chatham or Ports- 
mouth, but they would all be serving together under one com- 
mand. The officers would all be on one list, have undergone 
the same training and be colleagues. The Admiral commanding 
might have been born and entered in any part of the Empire, 
but the Captain and officers would have full confidence in him 
as having passed through exactly the same experiences as they 
were then undergoing themselves. 

Ships would be manned locally i.e., there would be Ply- 
mouth ships, Australian ships, etc., but it would not follow 
that the same vessel would always be manned at the same port, 
or stationed in the same part of the world any more than is the 
case now. A ship that had become obsolete for one station 
might be quite useful elsewhere, and the men who had manned 
her might more profitably be turned over to a more modern ves- 
sel, or one of a different class altogether. Arrangements of this 
kind would be made by the Admiralty when deciding upon the 
distribution of the fleet from time to time, i.e., when the civil 
members were present, and, therefore, the Dominion who paid 
for the ship would be consulted. It is unlikely there would 
be any objection to this course, except for reasons of sentiment. 
A Canadian or Sheerness ship would be so named. from its 
port of manning as at present, and not because the builders 
were paid: by Canadian or British money. The fleet would be 
Imperial and jointly owned, and it would not. matter to any 
part of the Empire where a particular ship was built. With 
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separate fleets the ships would gradually become. obsolete, and 
involve any Dominion in heavy expense in keeping its section 
up to date, an expense which would be avoided by all parts 
contributing to a common navy in the way suggested. 


(P) SUMMARY 


The following summary may help to make the scheme 
clearer. _ For reasons which have been examined there is no 
practicable answer to the questions we are considering, except 
that we must provide by means of decentralization for a single 
fleet jointly controlled. The organization by which, it is pro- 

osed to achieve this on the technical side is through national 
avy. Boards and an Imperial Admiralty. 
he Imperial Admiralty would consist on the technical side 
of five Admirals or Senior Captains chosen from the Imperial 
Navy List, each division of the Empire: nominating one. The 
five political heads of the Navy Boards would be ex-officio 
members of the Imperial Admiralty to represent the civil side, 
but, inasmuch as the functions’ of the Admiralty would be al- 
most entirely technical, the presence of the civilian members 
would seldom be required except for the preparation of estimates. 
and for general consultation as to the best distribution of the 
work. ach Navy Board would consist, in addition to the 
civilian head, of four or five members to take charge of the 
various departments. The Navy Boards would be indepen- 
dent of each other, and entirely under their own governments, 
but would be connected for consultative purposes through the 
Admiralty. The proposed distribution of work is as follows.— 


Admiralty (Imperial.) Navy Boards (National.) 

1. Promotion and appoint- 1. Entry of officers and re- 
ment of officers. cruiting of men. 
Training of cadets and 

boys. 
Gunnery and Torpedo 
schools. 
Drafting of men. 
Dockyards. 
Shipbuilding. 
Repairs and Maintenance 
Recruiting and training 
of reserves. 
Coastguard and fishery 
protection. 
Pensions and Half Pay. 


2. Intelligence Department 2. 
and War College. 


3. Distribution of the 3. 
Fleets. 





4. Preparation of Esti- 4. Victualling and Cloth- 
mates. ’ ing, coal and stores. 
Martial _law, Prize Armaments and ammu- 


Courts. 


nition. 
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There would seem to be no great difficulty in initiating 
such a scheme. The civilian members of the present Board of 
Admiralty would have practically the same duties as now, but 
part would be carried out through one Board, part through 
another. . We all want to maintain the unity of the Empire. 
The navy exists to maintain this unity, and, if our argument 
is correct, the Naval officers in the Admiralty, although losing 
control over auxiliary work connected with the Navy, would 
merely be reverting to older practices, and would be just as 
willing to make such a sacrifice for the good of the Empire as 
they would be to sacrifice their lives in the same cause. 


SHALL WE WORK TOGETHER OR SEPARATELY ? 


The subsidiary work for which the Sea Lords are now res- 
ponsible would be done, also by Naval officers, through the 
Navy Board. Difficulties are made to be overcome, and there is 
no difficulty inherent in this scheme which cannot be sur- 
mounted, if once the need for it is recognized. The, Dominion 
Governments could hardly object to being put in. exactly the 
same position as the United Kingdom, and would have as dis- 
tinctive a share in the Naval Defence of the Empire as we have, 
always supposing the statesmen can evolve a reasonable system 
by which they may have a voice in its Foreign Policy. This, we 
have argued,is imperative, for without it no departmental scheme 
can be complete. The alternatives,are between a decentralized 
single Navy or five separate and distinct fleets, between the 
true strategical view that the sea is all one and the false, idea 
that Naval defence can be localized. There is no time to lose 
and delay will be fatal. We are dealing with young and ener- 
getic democracies, with advanced ideas, and growing pride in 
their nationality. We cannot continue with them unless we 
make some effort to meet their aspirations... We cannot any 
longer monopolize the control of the Naval power of the Em- 
pire, because they have determined to take a share. Shall we 
work together or separately? The responsibility for the answer 
rests with us, but in any case we shall have to leave it to them 
to say what they will spend and how they will spend it, and in 
any case they will require a distinctive part. If we will not take 
them into partnership by making the Navy Imperial, we shall 
find it is no longer the fleet of the Empire but that of the United 
Kingdom and its dependencies only, and as with the Navy 
so with the Empire. New interests will develop and each part 
will consider its own to be paramount, until gradually we drift 
apart. It is worth an effort to prevent such a catastrophe, and 
the only true line is for all parts to make the good of the Em- 
pire their first. consideration. 





“BOY SCOUTS” 


In connection with National Training and National Service. 


By LieuTENANT-GENERAL SiR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL, 
K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 





Wednesday, March 2oth, 1g1!. 





Chairman: The Right Honourable Viscount HALDANE, 
Secretary of State for War. 


SYNOPSIS OF LECTURE. 
**To be a Soldier a man must be a MAN, ‘not a sheep.”’ 


The drilled machine of Frederick the Great is out of date: the fighting 
unit must nowadays be composed of intelligent and handy individuals. 

Marksmanship and drill are useful steps towards making a defence 
force efficient against a civilised enemy, but are useless if the moral, i.e,, 
spirit, character and discipline, is absent. 

The British character is independent and does not take readily to 
repressive discipline though it is amenable to a sense of duty when that 
is impressed in good time. 

Discipline through a sense of duty has to be inculcated in the bay) it 
is difficult to implant in a man after he has grown up. 

Vet it is the task of the regimental officer today to make up in: his 
recruits the want of.a previous school education in manliness and discipline. 

Public schools inculcate some such discipline but it is only among 
a restricted class. Lower’ schools do nothing. 

Cadet Corps are valuable institutions for instructing in marksmanship 
and military training. but cannot naturally effect much in character 
training, 

The principle of the public school discipline of ‘‘ good form’’ and 

“ playing the game ”’ needs development on right lines, and extension to 
other ranks of life. 

An attempt is made in this direction in the Boy Scouts where, by 
means which appeal to the boy, he is encouraged to Practise discipline, 
pluck and sacrifice of self daily, together with handiness in campaigning 
and scouting. 

Thus, although he does little or no military drill, he is none the less, 
the best material for a soldier, having had as a foundation the all-round 
training as a good citizen, and a manly fellow. 
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The Boy Scouts can and do help the Cadet Corps and Defence Forces. 

A large number of parents conscientiously object to their sons being 
instructed prematurely in ideas of fighting and bloodshed, and therefore 
are averse to military training for them. They have no objection to their 
becoming Scouts. Scouting, therefore, fills a gap between Cadet Corps 
and other drilled organizations for boys, by getting hold of those who 
would otherwise receive no training in character and patriotism. 

Although it is non-military, scouting can be utilised by Cadet Corps 
as giving the essential training for sdldiers (and for sailors) in a form 
which really interests or attracts the boy. There is no lack of recruits 
for such training. 

It is already so utilised in many Cadet Corps, especially in Oversea 
Dominions and in Russia, etc. 

The Boy Scouts and their training are in no sense rivals to Cadets or 
harmful to Defence Forces, but exactly the opposite. 





Viscount HaLpaNeE: Ladies and Gentlemen: General 
Baden-Powell is a remarkable man. He has an unusual gift, 
a gift which he has displayed in various phases of 
a varied career: he possesses the endowment of imagination, 
one of the rarest and most valuable of endowments, especially 
when it is coupled with other qualities of a practical nature. 
General Baden-Powell has founded a great organization—an 
organization in which I am glad to think this country has been 
a pioneer, The Boy Scouts are a comparatively. modern in- 
stitution, and yet an institution which has taken root in many 
parts of the globe already. Its essence, as conceived in the 
brain of its founder is this: to distinguish between two things 
that are very often mixed up but which are really quite distinct, 
namely, national training and national service. 





NATIONAL TRAINING AND NATIONAL SERVICE 


A great many people fall foul of national training because they 
mix it up with national service; and a good many people fall 
foul of national service because they think it means nothing 
but national training. Now these two are very different things, 
and it is with national training that we are concerned to-day. 
National training covers many fields. It covers the field of 
education ; it is essentially educational, whatever it may lead to 
beyond. In this country our educational organization has been 
a very limited one in its scope, and what General Baden-Powell , 
has done is to bring into the national education new elements 
of development. In saying that, I am far from underrating 
things which have been accomplished by others who have pre- 
ceded him and who are working hard to-day. No one who 
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knows the magnificent work which has been done by the Boys’ 

Brigade and the Church Lads’ Brigade and other organizers 

of Cadet Corps, will fail to appreciate what they have accomp- 

lished for the budding manhood of the nation... The differential 

quality of General Baden-Powell’s plan is, to begin with, its 

elasticity, and, in the second place, that it appeals to certain 

instincts that are very deeply planted in the British boy, and 

which are perhaps more easily taken hold of than any other 

instincts... You see how the nation is awakening to: that. fact. 

The success of the Officers Training Corps, in our schools and 
universities is an illustration of the enlargement.of view. which 

is being brought about right and left. The advances in the 

Cadet Corps of different kinds are another illustration of the 
same notion. of expansion, People no longer look upon these 

things as a fad; they recognize that without a certain amount of 

physical training and a certain amount of organization and dis- 

cipline you cannot bring out all the best elements that are inher- 
ent in the composition of our youth. . That points to the neglect by 
the country of a very crucial period, the period which for most 
boys intervenes between the time when they leave the elemen- 
tary school and the time when they take up more serious work. 
There is a gap there, a gap which has begun to be filled in our 
public schools by, such institutions as the Officers Training 
Corps and the old Cadet Organizations, a gap which those who 
founded the other organizations of Boys’ and Church Lads’ 
Brigades and other similar institutions have aimed at filling— 
only under very much less advantageous circumstances. Here 
in the Boy Scouts you can organize almost anywhere—the 

small section in the country village or the large section in a 
populous centre. It is only an illustration of what has to be 
done in order to fill up the gap to which I have alluded. Now 
that gap is receiving attention at the hands of the educational 
authorities. I myself was in some degree associated with an 
Act of Parliament which was passed three years ago and under 
which in Scotland—which stands alone in this .matter—edu- 
cation is carried on after the elementary school age of 14. We 
took power to the School Boards. and to the Scottish Education 
Department to carry on in Scotland continuation classes, and 
there was even a local option to make them compulsory. Well, 
that has begun. The scope is very elastic, it affords room for 
physical training. That is only a beginning, a principle, but 
the principle has been adopted, and if I am not much mistaken 
we shall see it quickly extended to other parts of the United 
Kingdom. 
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THE ELIMINATION OF THE HOOLIGAN 

What is important is that we should not take too narrow 
a view of what must be included in the national training in that 
period between 14 and 17. It is a perfectly safe period to work 
in. You do not interfere with the sources of recruiting, you 
do not do anything which renders a boy otherwise than more fit 
for the functions which he will afterwards have to discharge 
when he becomes an adult; but although it is of supreme im- 
portance that his education, which is generally curtailed, and 
his technical training should be continued after he reaches the 
age of 14, that is not everything. ‘We know what we have to 
combat in the shape of that sporadic growth known as the 
hooligan. If you want to eliminate the hooligan you must lay 
Stress on the moral element, on the element of organization and 
discipline, on that physical training which never progresses 
without carrying with it also a certain amount of ‘mental 
training. 

Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, our fashion in this country 
is for the pioneers of Government work to be voluntary workers, 
and the remarkable success which the Boy Scouts have attained 
is simply an illustration of what has often happened before. 
Someone has been found who has advised something which, 
to my mind, gives an indication of the elements which will have 
to be included in the continuation training that follows in our 
schools in order to-make them complete. It is an admirable 
thing that this organization should have got so far. It is an 
admirabie thing that the Cadet Corps should have progressed 
as they have progressed; but what is necessary is that the 
third stage should come, when the State should recognize that, 
as part of the education, I think the compulsory education 
of the youth of the country, some kind of physical training of 
an organized character should be included, along with that 
mental discipline which is essential to fit people for the work 
of life. You cannot, if you would, separate soul and body. 
‘Our ancestors used to think you could, but we know better than 
they. Soul and Body are curiously interlaced; the things of 
the body assist the things of the mind, and the things of the 
mind assist the things of the body. We know that to-day. 


THE BOY SCOUTS—A GREAT OBJECT LESSON 


Well, here are the Boy Scouts among us, a great object 
lesson of how to enlarge the system of our education. Public 
opinion moves slowly, but it does move, and when it has moved 
to a certain extent it moves with accelerated velocity and things 
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become accomplished which seem impossible if -you look at them: 
from years \behind.| ‘To: my. ‘conception, the) system: of our 
national education: will not be complete until we-have contin- 
uation ‘classes covering that period of from14.to 17, and in- 
cluding among them physical training devised with the sort of 
imagination and elasticity which there is in the Boy Scout 
organization. ‘I-do‘not see that you. can include that just as 
it stands in any ordinary school curriculum. There is too. 
much of the element of what is fancy free about it, and if there 
had not been that element of fancy free, I doubt whether there: 
would be ‘the acceptance there has: been by the general public. 
It is plain, however, that the Education Department has got a 
new field in front of it. I entirely agree with what 1 think is. 
General Baden-Powell’s view, that it is well to keep these things 
distinct from the operations of the War Office,. We are not 
trained at the War Office>to handle these delicate’ and subtle. 
educational ‘problems, ‘but the Board of Education’ is:extending: 
its activities; itis a!body which/has an enlarged future) in front. 
of it, and if we can only keep this distinction between. 
national service, which is:a question, however you may look at 
it, with which the War Office must deal, and national training,. 
which is a thing, in its earlier stages at all events, for the, Board’ 
of Education, then 1 think you have lines along, which, if you 
choose to proceed, you will find the friction and the prejudice,. 
which you might otherwise have to encounter, reduced to a 
minimum, and your path made a pretty smooth one. That is. 
really the main reason why I wish to insist on what I am saying: 
this afternoon, the extraordinary educational value of the Boy: 
Scouts Movement. 


THE LESSON OF SELF RESTRAINT 


I think it has been a great advantage that General Baden-. 
Powell has resolutely kept it apart’ from other organizations 
and institutions. It stands by itself as an object lesson. We- 
see how different these boys are when they have gone through 
this course of training. “We see what we get by the awakening 
in the boy of the sense‘ of responsibility. If you give him his 
Bushido—to use the Japanese term—to study and incorporate: 
in his mental constitution, you see what you can do if you ap- 
peal to the standard of honour, the standard of truthfulness and 
the standard of readiness ‘to’ subordinate himself to ‘the’ good’ 
of the whole. There was a discipline which they used to teach 
in Japan, and which J believe they still teach to their young 
Officers, to subject themselves, in the cause, to the command: 
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of those who are weak and incompetent, in order to be taught 
the lesson of self-restraint. It is a great lesson, that lesson of 
self-restraint, a lesson of subordinating what the Greeks used 
to call the ‘repnodvea, the pride, which prevents people from 
accepting the great truth that the whole is more important 
than the individual who belongs to it. Well, the Boy Scouts 
Organization includes that ‘notion of discipline, includes the 
feeling that the Scout ought to set an example to those about 
him, and above all ought to look to the good of others before 
he looks to his own good. That is a great educational lesson 
if you can spread it in the nation, and it is because General 
Baden-Powell has conceived that and many other points in con- 
nection with his organization that I have been one of those 
who have welcomed it. I welcome it from the point of view of 
education; I welcome it from the point of view of the War 
Office; I welcome it from the point of view of the national 
good; and I shall listen, as I think you will listen, with real 
and genuine interest this afternoon to what its founder has to 
tell us of his doctrine and the way in which he has applied it. 





LIEUTENANT-GENERAL Sir R. Bapen-Powett, K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O.: I propose in this paper briefly to discuss the need 
of a training of our youth in ‘‘character”’ as a basis for training 
for National Defence, or indeed for any service or career. 

I would indicate where Cadet Corps may fail, and how the 
Boy Scouts’ Organization can, and does help them. 

Also I would sketch in outline the aims and methods of 
the Boy Scouts. 

COMMON SENSE TRAINING 


Lord Haldane has just spoken of the gap which exists be- 
tween National Training and National Service. It is a gap 
which must be bridged over before we can be an efficient 
nation. National Service is of no use without National Train- 
ing as a foundation. Our present educational system does 
little to supply this. 

The Boy Scouts scheme is, as I will.endeavour to. show, 
one attempt among others to fill that gap by laying in the boy 
a foundation of character upon which he may build a career 
in any direction. 

The general idea of the Boy Scouts movement and training 
was not one, as seems to be inferred, that came as a sudden 
inspiration ; it was merely a mixture of experiences gradually 
gathered in training recruits in the Army. In the Army our 
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‘education has, during the last few years gone through various 
transitions. The method of Frederick the Great, of having a 
drilled machine, worked very well in his day, and he won great 
battles, but it would not have been successful in the present 
day, when we want men rather than machines to do our fighting. 
The text which heads the syllabus of my lecture — ‘“‘If 
you want a man to be a soldier he must be a MAN and not a 
sheep ’? —is one the truth of which, I think, none of us can 
nowadays deny. When I began my service we were in the 
transition stage, when we were still being drilled, and when we 
were not allowed to develop in peace time what are termed the 
three C’s of the soldier, viz., Courage, Common sense and 
Cunning. I think I have suffered as much as most people in 
being hauled over the coals for ‘‘ playing the fool instead of 
cafrying out the manceuvres.’’ I remember especially one 
occasion in Ireland, many years ago, when I happened 
to bea very young Captain in charge of a squadron, 
that I saw an enemy’s battery in action. We crept along by a 
hollow road till we got right in front of it, under a crest of the 
hill, unseen by either the battery or its escort—which was doing 
its proper duty as was laid down in those times, i.e., looking 
to its ‘‘front.”” We came up to the battery at about 
ten yards distance, and walked into it and captured it. Well, 
the officer in command of the escort said that being a dry, hot 
day, he naturally expected we should kick up some dust and 
merely sat there looking around for any dust in the 
distance. As we did not happen to make much dust he had 
not noticed: us. Next day it happened, going across some hills, 
we found this same battery in action again, with the same escort 
looking out for dust. We thought it a pity not tooblige. A 
few soldiers, under an astute sergeant, armed with lassoes on 
their saddles, cut down a few branches of trees and rode 
along at a trot in a shallow road some little distance 
to the front of ‘the escort: They: towed these branches 
along behind them, thereby kicking up. an enormous dust. 
Away went the cavalry after them, and we merely then walked 
into the battery again, this time from the rear. We 
were just congratulating ourselves on having done a clever 
thing—for us—when an aide-decamp came galloping down 
and said that the Cominander-in-Chief wanted the officer in 
charge of the squadron. Well, the feeling came to me as I 
suppose it has to many of you—as if somebody had poured a 
quantity of cold oil down inside you. I rode off with the 
galloper thinking of what my next profession in life would be 
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after I had left the army: When I got to the Commander-in- 
Chief, ‘he said, ‘“Did you do this thing ?’’ I said, “‘ Well, Sir. 
my squadron did.’’. I:dared not look at, him, as I, said.that, 
but when I did look, I found he was laughing. He patted me 
on the back’ and said, *‘That is the sort of thing I want to see, 
use of your commonsense.’’ I felt myself blushing down to my 
toes. That General was Lord Wolseley. . A new era had 
dawned. There was no longer any regard paid to the red tape 
fetish; we realised that we were not to slavishly follow drill 
books, but that we had to use our commonsense as occasion 
demanded. That system has continued to develop up to the 
present time; we train our soldiers, each as. an individual, to 
use his commonsense, and to be a man, instead of being 
merely a machine. Frederick’ the Great won battles .by 
his drilled machine, but Bonaparte won his with hordes 
of ‘conscripts merely’ by the moral...of. his, magnetic 
leadership. In the same way you saw in. later days, in 
the’ Russo-Japanese War, one side a drilled machine, and the 
other composed of individual, men of. spirit... You, saw the 
Boers—what a formidable foe they made, -Although never 
drilled, they had the spirit, the common sense and the cunning 
of the campaigner—all those points which go to make. a soldier ; 
it merely wanted the extra luxury of a drill to make.such a man 
into the finished article. It is the human, manly side. which 
needs developing. . No one realizes this better than the Em- 
peror of Germany. 

As a basis for training your soldier you must have in your 
pupil the attribute of character: Officers getting their recruits 
from amongst the men—or rather the over-grown boyhood— 
of the nation, want men/ with character, but they.do not get 
such, because our education does not goin for character-train- 
ing. It teaches the ‘‘ three R’s,”’ and our lads perhaps are gain- 
ing more’ book-intelligence, but they are getting less and less of 
character into them, because of over-civilization, and the 
book-education of our schools: does nothing to.counteract this. 
Only three days ago I was speaking to an educational authority, 
who said, ‘‘ Our nation has been very nearly ruined by those 
monks of old who started book-learning as the one corrective 
to the over zealous soidiering of the day, and they have thereby 
practically wrecked our ‘character’.’’ 


THE HOBBLE SKIRT 


Of course, education has improved enormously, but to a 
very large extent it has been directed by the educators them- 
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selves. With all due deference, they are not always the best 
judges of what kind of education is required for the different 
lines of life. We see a parallel in the dress of the ladies to-day. 
They want a dress which looks graceful and artistic, which 
is easy and comfortable for walking in, and which does not 
expose too much of the form divine, and so on. They wear a 
hobble-skirt. It is made for them by the dressmaker, who says 
it is the right thing, that “it is easy and graceful, and if you 
do not like it, or think other forms of dress are more useful or 
becoming—well, you can go somewhere else.” That 
is what we have in regard to our education. The edu- 
cators tell us ‘“You boys have to learn reading, writing and 
arithmetic, and that is all that is necessary. If you have absurd 
fads about training a man to make himself a success in life, you 
can go somewhere else.’”’ There are others—espécially our 
self-made men—who say that reading, writing and arithmetic 
do not necessarily make a man’s career a success; it is his 


character, 
CHARACTER TRAINING FOR BOYS 


Character is the great essential to success, whether in the 
nation or the individual. Yet, character training is the one 
thing which is omitted in our education. It is true that boys in 
our great Public Schools pick up a certain amount of character, 
but that is just fortuitous: it is not directed: they have a certain 
sense of ‘‘good form’’ and act up to it. But there is nothing 
of that kind amongst the poor class of boy in the Elemen- 
tary Schools, There is nothing inside or outside the. school 
walls which trains them in character. That is where the Boys’ 
Brigade and the Church Lads’ Brigade and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association are doing good work; they are trying to 
inculcate in the lower order of boys some sort of character by 
the institution of organized games and discipline. | The Boy 
Scouts is the newest addition to this group. But, of course, 
it is uphill work, done by. individuals, and the different organi- 
zations..work in different ways—although we all endeavour 
to pull together as much as possible. I only wish we could see 
some authority taking. command of the whole lot of us.and 
organizing us, and bringing our efforts in a proper channel, 
so that there is no overlapping or leakage. If some such 
“‘combine’”’ were carried out, we could, I believe, get hold. of 
the mass, of the boys and make them men of character, 
and thus change the whole outlook of the nation in the near 
future. 
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CADET CORPS 


Character training for our boys, then, is the essential 
ground work for making our men into a nation of good citizens. 
It is equally essential for making them into soldiers. Now, one 
great organization which is doing a great good for the boys, in 
addition to those I have referred to, is that of the Cadet Corps. 
It gives them an outdoor life and physical development; it gives 
them the training of soldiers, the love for their country, and 
a sense of duty and discipline, which, as I say, is not given 
them inside the school walls. I have been an ardent cadet- 
man since I was a bugler in the Charterhouse Cadet Corps; I 
have had cadets under me on active service; I have held the rank 
of Honorary Commander of several Cadet Corps; and I have 
seen their great expansion in our over-sea Dominions; but, 
gradually, as I have got older and studied their ways and 
looked around, I have detected many shortcomings and many 
defects in the cadet system. Not long ago, my suspicions were 
turned into almost certainty by Mr. John Burns. ‘‘You are 
going in the wrong direction with those cadets of yours’’ he 
said, ‘‘because the more you train and drill a boy to be a soldier 
in his youthful years, the less he will want to become a soldier 
when he comes to the age for soldiering. You have to be 
careful how you put the glamour of wearing the King’s uni- 
form before him, because it may wear off as he gets older; he 
gets bored with the drill, and he may never want to take to it 
again.” 

One sees, on looking into the returns, that that is very 
much what has happened with Cadets; only a very small per- 
centage have gone into the Service afterwards. Now that the 
system is improving, and the work is getting more interesting 
—less of the goose-step and more of the field work—no doubt 
that state of things will improve, but, still, there are undoubted 
drawbacks to the Cadet organization. We-should owe a great 
deal to Cadet Corps if they could make up for the omissions 
of the school education of the boy. If you look at the large 
mass of the middle class and lower class boys, you will find, 
as they grow up into young. men, they have no sense of discip- 
line, they are very self-assertive—though for very little reason--- 
and they are wanting in self-reliance and in fortitude, which are 
essential qualities whether they are going to be citizens or 
soldiers. That point is brought home to us by our over-sea 
Dominions where ‘‘no Englishmen need apply,’’ where for- 
merly, an Englishman used to be the very type of fellow that 
was wanted. 
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One sees it too, in the Army, thriftless fellows coming in 
with no idea of discipline, and officers having to try and hustle 
it into them at an age when they are probably too old to pick 
it up. So a great possibility would seem to lie before Cadet 
Corps, at any rate in the United Kingdom. What it may be 
in some of our over-sea Dominions where there is an obligatory 
system I do not know; the authorities may be able to keep 
them longer as Cadets and to give them a more thorough train- 
ing in real sound discipline such that it becomes part of their 
character. But we British do not readily accept a merely re- 
pressive form of discipline, with punishment for faults. It does 
not take hold of us. What we act up to is more a sense of 
‘“‘playing the game,”’ a sense of honour and ‘‘good form.’” 
These appeal to an Englishman much more than any dread of 
punishment, and supply a much sounder and more permanent 
form of discipline, and one which we can instil into him if we 
can only get the boy early enough, before he has grown into the 
hooligan or the lout. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF CADET CORPS 


The points which I have regretfully to acknowledge against 

my beloved Cadet Corps are these. 

1, First of all there is need for specially capable officers 
for training the boys, because it is not every man who 
has the pecular gift of training a boy, and these are very 
hard to find, good officers preferring the more serious 
form of soldiering. 

2. The expense limits the Cadet training to only a certain 
class of boys. 

3- A very considerable portion of our citizens conscien- 
tiously object to their sons being taught soldiering, and 
the idea of fighting and bloodshed, before they are of age 
to judge for themselves, and therefore bar their sons 
from serving as Cadets. Well, that is a thing you have 
to take into consideration. 

4. The principle of the Cadet Corps is only applicable to 
populous centres, where you can raise a company. Out 
in the country districts a boy gets no chance of becoming 
a cadet. 

5. The physical training is only a nominal thing. While 
they are on parade they get a certain amount of exercise, 
but the parades are very few and far between. 

6. It is the same with the discipline. They only obey 
orders while they are on parade; the discipline is put on 
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with the uniform and taken off with the uniform; it does 
not go into their soul and mind, and it does not become 
part of their character—which is what we want. 

7. Then there is the fact that the glamour wears off when 
they come to the age to go into the Service. Only ten per 
cent. join the Army. 

8. Then, of course, the system fails to give any idea to 
the boys of their duty as citizens. 

9. It involves the expenditure of a certain amount of 


public money. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE BOY SCOUT SYSTEM 
I fear I have drawn a very dark picture of the Cadet Corps 


system; I want to show up the Boy Scouts movement as the 
bright side ! 





1. In the Boy Scouts we have a work which appeals more 
widely to both the officers and boys, so there is less 
difficulty in getting qualified officers to join. 

2. The Boy Scouts movement is non-military, that is to 
say, we do not do any military drill. That fact appeals 
to a very large number of parents. We have in our 
ranks boys of all denominations, Non-comformist and 
others; anti-military parents will allow their sons to join 
the Boy Scouts, but prohibit them from joining a Cadet 
Corps. Even the Boys’ Brigade and the Church Lads’ 
Brigade undertake a certain amount of military drill. So 
we fill a gap. 

Incidentally the Army Council have done us a good turn 
by not allowing officers in uniform to inspect us. That 
has gone a long way to explain to people that we are 
non-military. They accept us now; they used to suspect 
us before of being a trap to catch boys for the Army. 
I do not know whether this principle is followed in the 
over-sea Dominions; I think that there the authorities 

rather encourage officers to come in uniform as an aid to 

recruiting, because their medals catch the eyes of boys, 
and start in them the spark of military keenness. 

The Boy Scouts’ Organization is applicable to small 
centres. Our unit is eight boys under their own patrol 
leader, so that every village and hamlet can have its 
little group of Boy Scouts.“ This would not apply to a 
Cadet Corps, so we fill up a blank there. I am thinking 
also of far-away corners of the world; for instance, 
Canada, where they find the idea particularly useful in 
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_all their little back towns and villages. They are able 
to raise their little troop or group of Boy Scouts where 
they could not raise a Company of Cadets. 

4.. The moral training and sense of duty and discipline 
goes on all the time. The question was asked of head- 
quarters the other day, ‘‘When is a Boy Scout off 
duty ?”” We replied, ‘“‘ Never; he is always on duty, 
whether he is in uniform or not.’’ It is his business to 
be ready, just like a policeman, to help at any moment. 
The boys all realize that. They are always on the look- 
out to do something for somebody, whether they are in 
uniform or, not. . Therefore the sense of duty and dis- 
cipline really becomes part of their character. 

5. The training, which they undergo, of living in camp, 
cutting their own fuel, cooking their own food, being 

. able to swim and save life, managing boats—all those 
things make for health and handiness, and make them 
resourceful, manly fellows. That training is intended 
to lay.a character foundation in the boy, for taking up 
any line of life afterwards. Thus, if a Boy Scout goes 
into the Army, he is thoroughly grounded in discipline 
and sense of honour and duty, as well as in campaigning, 
scouting, pioneering, and signalling, and it only needs 
the polish of drill to make him into a first-rate, all-round 
soldier. .Let anyone. ask a commanding officer of a 
Regiment who has tried both, which he would prefer to 
have—a Cadet or a Boy Scout .as a recruit and the 
answer will invariably be that he would prefer the Scout. 

6. Although our policy is not to make the boys into sol- 
diers; but as a first aim to make them good citizens, the 
results show that .a very large proportion of our boys 

‘who have left us have gone into the Service; as far as I 
can judge, about 70 per cent., and they join from an idea 
of serving their country, and not, like so many other 
recruits, from want of employment. 

7. Since the Boy Scout system has spread to every part 
of the Empire, it can standardize the training of our race 
if desired. Such standard, if used in all the Cadet Corps, 
would be of very great importance, especially in the near 
future, for our Imperial Army. 


8. Then, the movement has done a great deal of good 
for the Scout, Masters, who are young men who have 
had no character training themselves, but, in dealing 
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it out to boys, are bound to pick up some of it themselves. 
Employers have told us that their young men. who be- 
come Scout Masters improve enormously, and we are 
really coming to be looked upon as a university for that 
class of young man who cannot afford to go to the big 
universities. We have at the present moment 7,000 of 
these young fellows, and we are opening classes of 
instruction for them. In the meantime, they are de- 
veloping for themselves that character which they other- 
wise would never have picked up, either at their school 
or at their places of business. 

9. The movement has spread, as you will probably know, 
to all corners of the Empire; I think there is scarcely an 
over-sea Dominion, however small, which has not got its 
scouts. (Yesterday we heard that Fiji and Honolulu 
are the latest recruits.) It means that there is a comrade- 
ship between these boys right across the world, which 
is something more than a mere sentimental touch, such 
as comes from reading books or newspaper _ They feel 
they are brothers and comrades, all under the same flag, 
wearing the same uniform, doing the same kind of work, 
and reading the same newspaper. It, therefore, brings 
the over-sea Dominions into closer touch with our boys 
at home. 

The movement has not spread merely to the over-sea Do- 
minions, but has spread to other nations besides our- 
selves, and great sympathy is being aroused between dif- 
ferent races of boys from the fact that they communicate 
with each other. The system is that those who live in a 
town beginning with a certain letter of the alphabet com- 
municate with another town commencing with the same 
letter. Boys in Manchester, for example, are communi- 
cating with Melbourne, or Moscow on St. George’s Day 
by means of picture postcards with greetings on them. 
In that way, the movement is creating a sympathy be- 
tween the boys of all nations of the world. 

10. Lastly, scouting does not cost anything to the tax- 


payer. 
THREE AIMS IN THE SCOUTS’ TRAINING 


I will now sketch briefly the scheme of training adopted 
in the Boy Scout movement. 
Our main aim is to help the national training in character. 
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Over-civilization threatens England with deterioration. 
Free feeding and old-age pensions, strike pay, cheap beer and 
indiscriminate charity do not make for the hardening of the 
nation or the building up of a self-reliant, energetic manhood. 
They tend, on the contrary, to produce an army of dependents 
and wasters, and this is being steadily recruited by 46 per cent. 
of our working boys, who are employed, so long as they are 
boys, in ‘‘blind alley’’ occupations, which fit them for nothirg 
when they become grown up. 

The best types of manliness left in our race are our Colonial 
frontiersmen—men who, if they want to live, have to be 
resourceful and energetic, plucky and enduring under the 
difficulties of climate and surroundings, and who have 
to fight their way to success. 

These are the men whom we hold up to the boys as ex- 
amples to follow. They are the true ‘‘scouts”’ of the nation. 

Their backwoods life appeals to every boy, and he is eager 
to practice its detail. 

So, under the attractions of scout craft we inculcate into our 
young Scouts the better attributes of their heroes, the back- 
woodsmen. We divide the training into three parts : —(a) indi- 
vidual character ; (b) handicrafts; (c) public service. 

(a) Individual.—Our first object is to make the boys good 
individual men. We do that by teaching a boy field scouting 
and campaigning work. Before he can become a first-class 
scout, he has to pass all sorts of tests in backwoodsmanship 
—a work which appeals to him; he has to be able to chop down 
a tree, be able to build a hut, make a tent, light a fire, kill his 
animal and cook it, make bread, be able to swim and save tife 
in the water, manage a boat, and many different things of that 
sort, and in addition, he has to have a balance at the savings 
bank—it may be only a shilling, but, still, he has to open a 
banking account, thereby gairiing an incentive to thrift. 
Then, again, he has to be helpful to other people; he 
has to learn first aid; he has to know how to signal; he has to 
know all these things before he can become a first-class scout. 
A first-class scout is therefore a capable, all-round young man. 

(b) Handicrafts.—The second point is that we try to teach 
him to be a handicraftsman. We induce him to take up hob- 
bies which may be useful to him in after-life, and, even if he 
should fail in one, he still has a second or third to fall back 
upon. 

Take a Boy Scout as a sample. First of all, the badge on 
the front of his hat and the little flag on his staff mean that he 
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is a ‘‘ patrol leader ’’ who is in charge of eight other boys. He 
commands them, and is responsible for them at all times. Then, 
on his arms he wears badges of efficiency. He has passed as a 
gardener; he has also passed as a leather worker, that is, in 
saddlery and boot-making, and that kind of thing. He has 
also passed as a musician; as a cook; as a shorthand writer; 
as an animal naturalist; and as a missioner (which means he 
can go down into the Slums and look after aged people, chang- 
ing their bedding, and so on). He has the first-class badge as 
a scout, which means he has made himself an all-round man. 
He is also a King’s Scout, which means that he ‘has qualified 
himself in various details in four different subjects which make 
him of good service to the King, should he ever be required. 
In the first place, he is a ‘‘ cyclist’; that means he owns his own 
bicycle, and knows how to mend it; he can find his way by 
map, and carry a message in his head for an hour; he has 
signed on to turn out at any moment, whenever the King 
may require his services. Then, he is a ‘“signaller.”’ 
He is a “‘ marksman ”’ with the rifle. And he isa ‘‘guide’’: that 
means he knows ail the short cuts round his place of residence; 


-he knows the supplies, where to get horses and forage, where 


the telegraph, telephone, hospital, fire and police stations are to 
be found in his neighbourhood. That makes him a King’s 
Scouts): | . . 
Those: badges of efficiency are merely to induce the boys to 
learn for themselves, and it is perfectly surprising to us who are 
working in the movement to find to what a great extent they 
adopt and carry out the idea. Over 100,000 of these badges 
have been: issued. There are 5,000 Scouts who have passed the 
test of being able to signal in the same way as the Army sig- 
nallers. The marksmen number 5,799, and, of cyclist despatch 
riders, each owning his own bicycle, and signed on to serve the 
King, there are 14,284. Of ‘‘ King’s Scouts’”’ there are 2,140. 
(c) Public Service.—Our third point is to teach the Scout a 
sense of service to others. It is the business of a Scout to save 
life whenever he can, and to do good turns daily to people. It 
does not matter how small or big they are. I heard of an 
instance as I was coming in. A Boy Scout had been to a dance 
last night, and he went and asked the hostess if she would 
introduce him to a certain lady in the room. The hostess said, 
** Have you fallen in love with her?’’ He said, ‘‘No, but 
she looks so old and plain that I do not think anybody will 
dance with her, and I shall not be doing my duty if I do not 
dance with her.’”’ We issue life-saving medals to those 
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who risk their lives, and certificates to those who save 
life without risk. Of life-saving medals, we have issued 226, 
and of certificates, 105. That is in the short time’ we have 
been at work. It means a great deal, because the cases are 
very highly tested. Then, when they do a good act, they are 
never allowed to Say anything about’ it. Troops and patrols 
specialize their work for the public service: thus one troop will 
take up Fire Brigade work, another Ambulance, or Missioners, 
or Coastguards, duties for the good of the community. 


HOW THE SCOUTS HELP CADET CORPS 


The Scout movement and system is also helping the Cadet 
Corps more than people seem to realize, especially in our over- 
sea Dominions. In New Zealand, by an-arrangement with the 
Government there, a boy has the alternative of becoming a 
Scout or a Cadet, and the idea seems to be working very well. 
In India the Government have decreed that. in all,the schools for 
boys of European origin, the boys should be Scouts till they are 
14, and a capitation; grant,is made for those who pass their tests 
as first or second-class Scouts. In other places, there is an 
arrangement whereby a boy can go for two years as a Boy Scout, 
and then be promoted toa Cadet, when he gets the finishing 
touches of drill, tactics, and military training. In Canada to a 
very large extent the Cadet Corps are using the Boy Scout 
system for training their boys. 

There are several mounted troops of Scouts in Canada. 
I saw one particular corps, a cadet squadron to Strathcona’s 
Horse, and they are'the smartest lot of lads one could wish for. 


SEA SCOUTS 


Then we have sea Scouts in addition to land Scouts, and 
they are being recognized now by the Board of Trade. They 
are divided into (a) Coastguard Scouts; (b) Seamen Scouts. 
We have just got news from Canada of the first training guard- 
ship being started at Vancouver with Boy Scouts as her crew, 
and no doubt the idea will spread to Toronto and other centres, 
and form a nucleus for manning their future Navy. 

Of course, we are only very much in embryo at present. 
I am only mentioning these points to you because they point 
the way in helping the defence forces both here and oversea. 


BOY SCOUTS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


I should like to point out that in countries where military 
service is obligatory the Scout training has also been adopted, 
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because the authorities appear to recognize the value of the 
character training which underlies it. In Russia they have 
taken it up specially with that view. They have a large num- 
ber of cadet corps there which have now adopted the Scout 
training to a large extent. There are now over 10,000 at work, 
and they are increasing every day. I had to go to Moscow in 
the winter, and I saw over 3,000 there. They fully recognize 
that drill is not everything; character training is also wanted. 
Italy has taken it in the same way, and I may say that the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Italy are both at the head 
of their respective movements, and are keenly interested in it. 
Again, in that country, which I look upon as the finest mili- 
tary country of all—at least, they are the soldiers I should least 
like to meet in battle, namely, Chili—they have gone in for 
Boy Scouts, and have 10,000 at the present moment. The 
Chilian is a fine fellow, with a fighting instinct, with a General 
Staff trained entirely by the German military staff in the most 
up-to-date tactics and strategy. They have a fine army, and 
you would think they were the-finished article, but, still, they 
have gone in for the Boy Scout movement. That indicates that 
there are points other than mere military training in the Scout 
movement, which military nations find of value. 


NEEDS AND POSSIBILITIES OF THE SCOUT MOVEMENT 


In the Scout movement we aim for better citizenship, be- 
cause we all recognize that a nation, to be great and strong 
and prosperous, is not necessarily the greatest in its fleet or in 
its armaments, but that its character is what gives it supremacy. 
To make character in your citizens you have to make each indi- 
vidual man a man of character, but we have no proper educa- 
tion for that at present within our school walls. We have to 
try and do it outside the school walls, and that is what we are 
endeavouring to do in the Boy Scouts—to put character into 
these young lads of all classes. Our only need is for more men 
to act as officers and commissioners. We have already a good 
number of ex-officers and others at work. Our numbers are 
practically limited by the numbers of men who come to us as 
Scout Masters; we can get nearly the whole of the boys. If 
we can get their support I believe that we ought to do very 
great things. We are being very much encouraged on all 
sides. The movement is spreading in all the over-sea Do- 
minions. 

Large numbers of Scouts are coming over for the King’s 
review on the 4th July. Some are even coming from Australia 
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as well as Canada and South Africa and nearer places, which 
means that the boys of our Empire will get into a close per- 
sonal touch of brotherhood with each other. 

In the United States also they have their Boy Scouts. There 
is a greater number of them there than in this country, because 
the money in the States flows in more easily. The last report re- 
ceived shows that they were going on for their 300,000 Scouts. 
I have no doubt the same thing will happen in our over-seas 
Dominions. In Ontario, for instance, they are getting on for 
their 10,000. There is a great feeling of unanimity and brother- 
hood right through the movement, and if it goes on spreading 
there is no doubt it will make a great feature in our Imperial 
feeling throughout the Empire, and also be one of the elements 
which will make for that great general peace of the world for 
which we all hope. 


THe CHAIRMAN: There seems, and I think it is natural, 
no desire to debate this address—there is so much in it which 
I think we should all like to meditate upon. General Baden- 
Powell has presented us with a living picture of the Boy Scout 
movement. I do not mean merely in the introduction of the 
young Admirable Crichton who sits on his right, but by the 
general description of the Corps, which he knows as only the 
man who has been at its head from the beginning can know. 
Therefore, I think I shall best suit your wishes without express- 
ing any opinion, as a Chairman sometimes does, but simply 
move a vote of thanks to the lecturer. It is a motion I do not 
propose to put, because I am sure it is a motion about which we 
shall all feel of one mind. General Baden-Powell has rendered 
the nation a great service in giving a lead to this matter (ap- 
plause), and to-day he has brought before our minds of what 
that League consists. The moral element in it is very striking, 
and without the moral foundation ‘no system of education is 
ever a real system of education. 
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TEN years ago the writer of this paper published a volume 
called ‘‘ The Mastery of the Pacific,’” in which he reviewed the 
position of those Powers which for geographic or economic 
reasons are engaged in the Pacific area, and declared that in 
that ocean lay the arena of the greatest struggles of the future. 
It is never quite satisfactory to re-read one’s own: prophecies— 
there is always so much that one has failed to foresee—but it is 
useful to go back to the standpoint of a decade earlier in order 
to realise the rapidity with which we are moving, -and to trace 
the direction in which our progress is made. 

The theory that the Pacific must be to the twentieth centur 
what the Atlantic was to the eighteenth and early nineteenth is 
now no longer a novelty, but an accepted fact. Ever since 
Japan began her career as a world Power some such change was 
evidently inevitable.-; But the events of the Russo-Japanese war, 
(which. no prophet, however wise, would have ventured to fore- 
cast ten. years ago), have precipitated matters, and have altered 
some of the fundamental conditions. In 1901 one still saw in 
Russia a great land Power, stretching across Asia, estab- 
lished at Vladivostock, and with a possible naval base in open 
waters further south on the Pacific; one hardly realised the 
possibilities of the Japanese navy; and, last and most important 
of all, one looked upon the Pacific as one of the natural bases of 
the British navy, and upon the contingent of that navy in the 
China sea as a dominating factor in the Pacific situation. The 
conclusions reached were that the United States must play a 
dominant part in the Pacific, modified by the ambitions of 
Japan and the well-defended interests of Great Britain, but that 
eventually, in the distant future perhaps, the great Russian 
Colossus, and that extraordinary reserve of man-power known 
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as the Slav peoples, must make a bid for the domination, if not 
of the world, yet of the continents of Europe and Asia. 

To-day we find the Colossus, whose aims and ambitions 
loomed so large, broken and shattered. One day he will 
arise, but for immediate purposes he can almost—not quite—be 
discounted in our examination of Pacific possibilities. Another 
Power, which ten years ago seemed to dominate the situation, 
has withdrawn her Fives from thePacific forthe present. When 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was concluded in January, 1902, 
and again when that Treaty was extended in 1905, it was with 
the idea of securing our position in the Far East, while enabling 
us to concentrate our naval force’ in’ our own-waters. But, as 
Mahan _ has pointed out, our diplomacy, which contributed 
largely to the overthrow of Russia in the' Par East, has actually 
helped to increase our difficulties in Europe. The confusion in 
Russia which followed Japan’s: victory removed from action the 
most formidable of Germany's continental rivals, left her free 
to consolidate her position in the Triple Alliance, and to turn 
her attention even more’ seriously to naval matters: ‘Therefore 
we purchased a kind of security in the East at the expense of 
increased pressure in Europe. There is no desire to indict the 
policy which has had these results. It was, perhaps, hardly 
possible to foresee at the time how far-reaching the results would 
be, but it is essential that we should realise that we cannot 
expect, by any policy of alliances, to secure for ourselves a posi- 
tion which was originally won not by diplomacy but by Sea- 
power of a predominant kind. 


CHIEF GEOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 


A few words as to the geographic characteristics of the 
Pacific may not be out of place. The most singular feature is 
the absence on the American littoral of natural harbours or 
islands. The great twin continents lie, as it were, with their 
backs to the Pacific; the great mountain chains which form their 
spine lie close to the Pacific coast, and consequently there are few 

reat rivers, and few indentations, save on the extreme north and 
south in Alaska and southernmost Chile. From Vancouver to 
Valparaiso, a distance of 8,000 miles, there are only some 8 or 
9 good harbours; of these there are three in the United States— 
at Seattle, San Francisco, and San Diego. The only group of 
islands which could conceivably be of strategic importance are 
the Galapagos group, belonging to Ecuador, and these are 
nearly 1,100 mties from the Pacific terminus of the Panama 
Canal and 1,000 miles from the coast. On the other hand, the 
Western and S.W. Pacific are a maze of island groups, and the 
continents of Australia and Asia are flanked by a chain of islands 
(some of them among the largest in the world) from New Zealand, 
in the south, through New Guinea, Celebes, Borneo, Java, Su- 
matra, the Philippines, Formosa and Japan. North of Japan 
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runs a chain of islands, the Kurile, which all but connect with 
another, the Aleutian Isles, stretching out from Alaska. 


NAVAL BASES OF THE UNITED STATES 


When these geographic conditions are kept in mind it will 
be allowed that the United States has displayed considerable 
forethought in securing, with very little noise, a chain of 
stepping stones across the Pacific to compensate for her initial 
disadvantages. Hawaii, Midway Island and Guam lead her 
by reasonable stages to the Philippines, and although the Ameri- 
can nation as a whole was surprised when Dewey sailed into 
Manila Bay, there can be little doubt that the acquisition of 
the Philippines was only another step in the logical expansion 
of the United States as a world power, for which her most far- 
seeing statesmen had been preparing. By securing the splendid 
harbour of Pango-Pango in Samoa she has provided a 
useful pied 4 terre, but at the present time she is spending all 
the resources at the disposal of her War Department (by no 
means adequate) on the fortification of the Panama Canal and 
completing the defences of Manjla Bay and Subic Bay (Philip- 
pines) and Pearl Harbour and Honolulu (Hawaii). The idea 
is to have well fortified bases in these insular possessions in order 
to leave the navy free for effective action. For some 
time past the United States has been negotiating with Ecuador 
for the purchase of the Galapagos Islands, whose position will 
give her great strategic possibilities when the Canal is opened. 
It is said that these negotiations have fallen through, and it is 
certain that the United States has had to meet greater difficulties 
than the cupidity or ambition of Ecuador. Rumours 
of intrigues in which Japanese individuals (not the government. 
of course) were concerned, have been rife, and there are tales 
afloat of the attempts to secure the South American 
States as allies, including one to the effect that a Japanese 
Naval base may actually be established in the waters 
of a South American state. One should not attach too 
much importance to the letter of these rumours, 
but the spirit of them is undoubtedly true. The smaller 
republics of South America do not love their great neighbour. 
They regard with apprehension her southward march, and they 
are desirous of asserting the independence and individuality of 
the Southern, as compared with the Northern continent. Some 
of them—Argentina, Brazil and Chile especially—are progressive 
and ambitious. They are said to have formed a union—the so- 
called A.B.C. alliance—whose chief object is protection against. 
any economic or other aggression from the Northern republic. 
The position of Chile is important in the Pacific question. She 
is already a minor naval power, and there is no doubt that she 
is quite ready to coquette with Japan if by so doing she can 
advance her own importance. The opening of the Panama canal, 
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by bringing the Pacific littoral into closer touch with the East- 
ern states of the Union and with Europe, will certainly lead to a 
more rapid development of this hitherto remote region. 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


The completion of the Panama canal, whether it takes place 
in 1915 or, as its engineer Colonel Goethals seems to expect, a 
year earlier, will of course be the signal for a new era in the 
Pacific. The new route which will be opened will finally end 
the isolation of the Eastern Pacific, which will be covered with 
ocean highways. The immediate result on the United States 
will be to stimulate the growth of her merchant shipping, for 
it is hardly likely that she will be content merely to provide a 
path for other nations. By shipping subsidies, rebates, and 
other means she will stimulate her ocean-borne traffic, and while 
two great streams of it will go north and south (but more es- 
pecially south, where railroad competition is not equally keen), 
a great proportion of the trade must cross the Pacific to that 
immense market of Eastern Asia which has so long been the 
objective of the great trading powers. At. once arises the 
question of commerce protection—a question which the United 
States as yet has not faced. The extravagant claim has been 
made that the Panama canal will ‘‘ double the power ’’ of the 
American navy. While greatly increasing the mobilizing power 
of the navy, it cannot be pretended that a navy with its base at 
Key West, with the whole length of the canal to negotiate before 
it could reach the Pacific, and with that wide ocean to cross 
before it arrived on the probable scene of action, would be in an 
advantageous position. Moreover, the contingency has to be 
faced that Alaska might be the objective of a hostile attack. 


THE AMERICAN PACIFIC LITTORAL 


Alaska is a country of good harbours, with a healthy climate 
and vast natural resources. It is entirely defenceless. It could 
not be defended by a fleet with its base at Key West. The 
possible enemy would be in his own home waters, by no means 
far away from the Alaskan coast, and covered in his advance 
by that bridge of islands already mentioned. The Pacific littoral 
of the United States is almost equally defenceless, sparsely 
populated, and with no adequate protective force in the highly 
trained but small regular army. The Pacific States are only too 
aware that their militia system is amateurish. It is well known 
that the military preparations of the United States are altogether 
inadequate to her position and pretensions. The United States 
Chief of Staff, General Leonard Wood, has put it on record 
that his country is quite unprepared for war with any first class 
Power, and the Secretary for War has confirmed this view. It 
is, therefore, almost incredible that the near future should not 
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see a change in the United States’ Policy, of which a salient 
feature will be the basing of her Naval power on the Pacific. 
She is already, as we have seen, making provision for fortified 
harbours and coaling stations across the ocean. 


THE ASIATIC LITTORAL 


Turning to the other side of the ocean we note this funda- 
mental change in the position in the last twenty years. Whereas 
the naval Powers with which we had to reckon were then only 
contingents, having their main bases in their own waters, many 
thousands of miles away ; the emergence of Japan as a naval fac- 
tor gives us for the first time a navy actually concentrated in its 
own waters in the Western Pacific, and with all the resources for 
sea-power—coal, iron, harbours, matériel, and (last, but by no 
means least) a splendid sea-going population—all absolutely on 
the spot. Natural advantages, moreover, have been made the 
most of. Her great and growing Mercantile Marine is an 
important factor in her’sea power, and is part of the machinery. 
Japan’s system of universal service gives her an enormous 
reserve of trained men, and by her method of automatic con- 
version from a peace to a war footing she secures the minimum 
of friction and the maximum speed in mobilization. It appears 
to the writer that her geographical position makes it inevitable 
that Japan should dominate the Northern Pacific, and in view 
of this the position of Alaska and of the coast of British North 
America are at once serious considerations. Neither of them 
have, so far, been accorded any adequate protection. At the 
same time there is a possibility of Japanese emigration to the 
South American continent, where, it is said, they blend well 
with the present inhabitants. It is certain that the ambitious 
Japanese will want to share in the trade expansion of the Pacific 
littoral. They have been making a close study of. the con- 
ditions in the South American States. The creation of an 
economic bond of union, and a greatly increased traffic from 
Japan on the North-West Pacific to the South-Eastern Pacific 
littoral of America, are developments to be looked for, which 
cannot be without their influence on the general situation. 


GERMAN. AND CHINESE FACTORS 


The position of Germany in the Pacific is not without in- 
terest. She has no naval power to speak of at present on the 
spot, but she has a valuable naval base at Kiaochau, with a 
fine hinterland, and she has spent many millions in improving 
this position. She has possessions in the Southern Pacific, 
most of them acquired at the period when all the world set out 
to grab the unappropriated bits, and Germany (coming late) had 
to take what no one else had wanted. In Samoa she had better 
luck, and part of New Guinea was secured, thanks to the supine- 
ness of the British government of the day, while a number of 
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small island groups were also gathered. in, without apparent 
justification, since her interests in these regions were of the 
slightest. A possible reversionary interest-in the splendid, and 
(excepting Java) little developed, inheritance of Holland in the 
Dutch East Indies has also to be considered, but for present 
considerations the principal importance of Germany lies in her 
power of throwing what weight she possesses into the balance 
in any dispute that may arise. 

China is another factor chiefly important on account of the 
use which may be made of her by others. It is round trade 
with the Chinese Empire that the fiercest rivalry must inevitably 
be waged, and at the present time it is by the use of her influence 
in fomenting anti-foreign feeling that Japan is most success- 
ful in defeating her European competitors. There can be little 
doubt that Occidental influence and Occidental trade have been 
relatively on the decline ever since Japan won the hegemony of the 
Far East, and this despite that nominal preservation of the 
open door and the status quo which were the prices of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. The United States has assumed the 
lead, once taken by Great Britain, among the foreign Powers 
who strive to secure trading privileges from China but 
the trend of feeling in that country is against such privileges 
(a fact largely due to Japanese influence, direct and indirect) 
and even in the matter of railways the obstructions to enterprises 
financed from Europe or America are proving a barrier to the 
completion of schemes which would certainly be a great boon 
to China herself. The advantage to any power in close touch 
with China of access to her reserves of coal, iron, foodstuffs, 
and sea-going men is obvious and it is not an advantage ever 
likely to be possessed by any Occidental nation. At the same 
time Japan is not at all likely at present to emphasize the racial 
cleavage, which is so important a feature in the Pacific, by an 
open or aggressive alliance with any Oriental Power. Such a 
course would at once array against her the powers of the 
Occident, who would temporarily sink their differences to face 
the Yellow Peril. 


BRITISH POSITION IN THE PACIFIC 


And now what is to be said of the British Empire in the 
Pacific? _With astonishment one realizes that, whereas Japan’s 
naval power is an established fact, and at present the dominatin 
fact, the position which we are to take up has still to be debated. 
We have not, yet decided on our Pacific policy.. It is now a 
recognized factor in the situation that the first line of defence 
of the British Empire as a whole is that cordon which is drawn 
across the path of her most dangerous rival in the North Sea. 
No one could desire this otherwise. By. a system of alliances 
and understandings our diplomatists ga done away with, 
for a time, the necessity for those outlying bases for defensive 
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forces to watch over distant possessions. But it is obvious that 
this strategy is only temporary, and can only be adhered to 
so long as the one possible enemy is that one whose striking 
force is penned up by our first line of defence. In other words, 
we have only provided against possible attack from one quarter, 
but we have no guarantee that we can count on perpetual freedom 
from friction and collision in other quarters. In the year 
1915, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance terminates (if denounced 
by either of the allies), the Kiel Canal will be completed, the 
naval programme of the Triple Alliance will place a powerful 
fleet of Dreadnoughts in the Mediterranean, and the Panama 
Canal will be open. There is, in my belief, no reason to suppose 
‘that no troubles can befall us until the year 1915 brings all these 
things to pass. But, supposing that brief respite from serious 
‘anxieties is secured to us by a merciful Providence, we shalb 
certainly have to meet a number of new problems then, and not 
Jeast of them is the problem of the Pacific. 


THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE 


‘There is, of course, a possibility of renewing the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, but, looking at the matter from the Japanese 
point of view, it is difficult to see what she would secure from 
this, unless she made certain terms, and those, terms could 
hardly be accepted by the British Empire as.a whole. Here is 
the crux of the question. It is not as an island Power, remote, 
bent on trade, with an overwhelmingly powerful navy, that we 
should be negotiating, but as a Pacific empire, with great and 
undeveloped possessions, as yet sparsely populated. The most 
important factor, when the moment for that negotiation arrives, 
will be the sea-power which we are able to devote to maintain- 
ing the balance in the Pacific, and there is little doubt that, to 
be efficient we must have at least one, and perhaps two, well 
provided bases for that power actually in Pacific waters. 


THE BRITISH PACIFIC FLEET SCHEME 


The last Imperial Conference carried the discussion of 
this question up to the point of determining that there should 
be a Pacific Fleet, formed of three cide -tine tet Indies, China, 
and Australian units—the last to be provided by Australia, and 
to consist of 1 armoured cruiser of the Indomitable class; 3 
unarmoured cruisers (Bristol class), 6 destroyers (river class), and 
3 submarines. The other units were to be similar in composi- 
tion. New Zealand agreed that her Dreadnought should be the 
flagship of the China unit, but adhered to the policy of con- 
tributions to the Imperial fleet rather than to that of the forma- 
tion of national units. 

The scheme thus outlined is, However, quite insufficient 
to meet the needs of the situation, since it is obvious that the 
main Imperial Fleet may not, under certain contingencies, be 
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able to contribute any ships to the Pacific if it is to maintain its 
numerical superiority in home waters. The question will be the 
most serious one for debate in the coming lynperial Conference. 
The spirit in which the oversea Dominions approach the ques- 
tion will have great influence, and it is to be feared that even 
they, with so much at stake, have hardly appreciated the mo- 
mentous character of the decisions they are now called an 
make. This is the only interpretation to be put on the fact that 
in Australia the discussion of the agenda for the coming Con- 
ference was postponed to the end of the Parliamentary session, 
while in New Zealand it was crowded out altogether. Canada, 
says her Premier, has no suggestion to offer. In adopting uni- 
versal military training, in getting the best expert advice on 
military and naval matters, and in laying the foundations of a 
navy Australia has, however, made @ Sound beginning. 


PROPOSED: AUSTRALIAN NAVY 


It is not for a layman to criticise the report which 
Admiral Henderson has just. presented, but his: sug- 
gestions, which would provide Australia with a fleet. of 
eight Dreadnought cruisers, ten protected cruisers, eighteen 
destroyers, and twelve submarines, to be finished by 1933, errs 
on the side of the ‘‘long view.’’. It is possible to look.too far 
ahead, especially in the matter of ship building. Incidentally, 
the expenditure to be faced is estimated at 423,500,000 for con- 
struction between now and 1933; and nearly 45,000,000 is cal- 
culated as the amount for annual charges, including maintenance 
and depreciation. The personnel is to be ultimately 15,000 men, 
and provision is to be made for the local manufacture and supply 
of guns; ammunition, and shipbuilding material. _Aidmiral Hen- 
derson recommends Sydney and Fremantle as primary bases, 
but there would surely be'an advantage; from the point of view 
of Pacific strategy, in choosing one base: rather than: two (on 
either side of the Australian continent), and Port’ Darwin ap- 
pears to possess the qualifications needed for the purpose. 


URGENT NEED QF A NEW BRITISH NAVAL BASE 


Some discussion has already taken place as to the best site 
for a new base of British naval power in the Southern Pacific, 
a centre in connection with the East Indian, Australian, and 
China units. Ceylon, Singapore, and Port Darwin ate variously 
advocated, the idea being to develop a central naval base, in 
connection with the military expeditionary forees which Aus- 
tralasia and South Africa will be able to furnish. The seléction 
of Colombo for the purpose—a plan favoured by Mahan, I 
believe—is thought by yo to ensuré thé '‘thost effective dis- 
tribution of power. The defence of India is an Imperial prob- 
lem which ought to be interwoven with our Pacific policy, and 
part of the present military expenditure, it is suggested, might 
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be saved to India, and a sum of money devoted to maintaining 
a naval centre in the Indian Ocean, in close connection with 
Australasia. and South Africa, both of which could be de- 
fended from this base, and could in return furnish expeditionary 
forces if necessary. South Africa, it must be noted, is already 
taking steps to provide for military training, and Table Bay 
is to be fortified and a scheme for the defence of Durban (behind 
which lies South Africa’s chief coal supply) is being tramed, 
These necessarily constitute the initial share of South Africa to 
Imperial defence. A special interest attaches to proposals which 
foreshadow the forging of new links of empire by binding 
together the tropical and self-governing regions. It is almost 
inconceivable that, where defence is concerned, so rich an 
empire as ours should calculate meticulously the cost of main- 
taining an adequate system, but the burden imposed on the 
taxpayer of the mother country is enormous, and the lack of 
elasticity in the methods of raising revenue have actually 
brought us to the pass of wondering how we can continue to 
meet this heavy competition. The solution cannot be found 
in any single line of policy, but the appreciation by the over- 
seas Dominions of the fact that, Imperial defence can no longer 
rest on the shoulders of Great Britain alone is undoubtedly the 
first step in the right direction. At the same time, it is obvious 
that the Dominions will not be satisfied with a scheme of de- 
fence in which Germany is regarded as the only possible enemy, 
and which concentrates the naval force of the Empire in the 
North Sea. Australia’s naval policy, still in its infancy, is 
capable of expansion, and is not complicated, to anything like 
the extent, as is that of Canada by the jarring of the two forces 
of Nationalism and Imperialism. At the same time, the small- 
ness of the Australian population and the comparative slowness 
of its increase are serious difficulties in the way of building up 
in the sub-continent a power formidable enough to play a leading 
part in the Pacific. 


CANADA AND THE PACIFIC 


As regards Canada, the same eral conclusion must be 
reached, though the difficulties are for the most part of a differ- 
ent nature. Her. present lack of population is offset by an 
abnormal rate of immigration, which. will. soon place her far 
in advance. of Australia in this. respect... But,, on the other 
hand, Canada’s interests are not entirely centred on the Pacific; 
moreover, there are. political complications, already touched 
upon, which make Canada curiously blind to certain obvious 
dangers. It should be the aim. of. British policy to 
encourage by every means possible, mutual interests and_inter- 
-course. between, Canada, and Australia, and there is much to 
be said for the view (expressed by,certain Canadians, as well as 
by strategists at Sees that all the British.squadrons in the 
Pacific, including the small nayal.force shortly to be organized 
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by Canada in those waters, should be under a single command. 
In this connection, and as, regards British interests generally, 
the all-British Pacific: cable (from, Vancouver fo. Australasia 
via Fanning and Norfolk Islands),should be mentioned as being 
of great strategic importance. One great advantage of that 
cable is that it is laid in-deep water, with only two or three 
vulnerable points and remote from the ordinary routes of 
traffic. The All-Red route, giving a through connecting service 
between the mother country, Canada, Australia, and New Zea- 
land, with an Atlantic service of 25 knots and. a Pacific service 
of 18 knots, between Vancouver, Honolulu, Suva, Auckland, 
and Sydney, is a project.of great Imperial importance. 


ARBITRATION PROPOSALS 


There is no intention here of attributing a bellicose or 
aggressive attitude to any Power. There are few instances in 
history, as a matter of fact, of nations starting out deliberately 
to provoke war. The pacificist spirit, of which the latest evi- 
dence is Mr. Taft’s proposal and Sir Edward Grey’s reception 
of it, is probably on the increase, and we are far removed to-day 
from the period of dynastic wars, or those conflicts 
whose main, object was the glorification of a military com- 
mander. At the same time it may not be out of place here 
to point out that the much discussed (and sometimes misunder- 
stood) pour-parlers of the President of the United States, and 
the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs amount to 
little more than declarations of the willingness of their respective 
States to submit to arbitration all arbitrable subjects. There 
‘will be—there must be—reservations on both sides. ‘The 
United States would never, for instance, submit to arbitration 
any point in which the Monroe doctrine was called in question. 
The conclusion of an agreement to submit to arbitration all 
international questions between the two great English speakin 
Powers, leaving them free, as they must be, to decide domestic 
questions for themselves, and abide the consequences, will not, 
in short, be any very great advance on the present state of 
affairs, though in itself a useful movement. From the point 
of view of sea power in the Pacific, however, this agreement may 
foreshadow certain changes of a more definite kind in that re- 
grouping of the Powers which is becoming vitally necessary 
in that ocean if peace is to be ensured. 


ASIATIC EXCLUSION POLICY. 


The connecting link between the English-speaking peoples 
of the Pacific littoral is the policy of Asiatic exclusion, and: it 
may be said at once that there is not the slightest prospect of a 
modification in that policy, and that not one of the peoples 
involved but would put their last man in the field in defence of it. 
It is the most vital question of the day in inter-national rela- 
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tions, and one of the most difficult problems of inter-Imperial 
relations. The attitude taken at present by Japan is a very 
significant one. In 1894, when the British Government agreed 
to the abolition of its extra-territorial rights in Japan, that 
country entered into the comity of civilized nations. A com- 
mercial treaty between Great Britain and Japan gave privileges 
to the traders of each, and allowed unrestricted rights and 
liberties to travellers ‘‘in any part of the dominions or pos- 
sessions of the other."” An amending clause, however, added 
that these rights should not be granted in India or the self- 
governing Dominions unless they consented. Only Natal 
and Newfoundland acceded; the other Dominions offering to 
adopt a proviso similar to that put forward in the commercial 
treaty between the United States and Japan of 1895, but going 
beyond it in excluding not only labourers, but artizans. 


ATTITUDE OF JAPAN 


These terms were practically accepted by Japan, but when 
the question was discussed at the Colonial Conference of 1897 it 
was finally decided to refuse the treaty altogether. By 1906 
trade between Canada and Japan had shown such signs of in- 
crease that the Dominion asked to be allowed to become a party 
to the original Japanese-British commercial treaty of 1894, with- 
Gut any restriction on immigration. No sooner was this done 
than a large Japanese immigration into British Columbia began, 
and anti-Asiatic riots were the result. A Canadian Minister was 
sent to Tokio, with the result that Japan intimated that she 
would not “‘ insist upon the complete enjoyment of the rights 
and privileges’ to which her position, by the treaty of 1894, 
still entitled her. In short, while she had been willing in 1895 to 
accept treaties with the Dominions and with the United States 
which involved the exclusion of Japanese immigrants, she 
refused in 1907 to do more than voluntarily, and as a favour, 
restrict emigration from her shores to those of Canada. 


THE DAMOCLES SWORD OF THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


In the commercial treaty with the United States, which has 
just been ratified, the same significant change is noticeable. In 
1895 the United States exerted the right to exclude Japanese 
iabourers. That paragraph has been altogether dropped in the 
new treaty, and the question is therefore suspended, as it were, 
by a single hair, the real Damocles’ sword of the internationai 
situation. It is not merely Japan versus the United States, or 
Japan versus Canada and Australia, but Asia versus Europe, 
North America, and South Africa—East versus West. The 
awakening of China, the seething unrest in India, are but phases 
of the same question, which cannot be eternally shelved for 
future consideration. 

AN IMPERIAL FLEET 


For present purposes we have to consider the question 
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chiefly in its relation to the sea-power of the Pacific, but from 
an Imperial point of view we ought not to lose sight oi the 
problem as a whole. If it is decided that we need a Pacific Fleet, 
let us get to work on it as soon as possible, assured that, what- 
ever difficulties may be in our way, they can be solved, and 
must be solved if our Empire is to continue as a whole. 

It is a well-known fact that armed strength averts war 
much more often than provokes it—it is weakness which often 
leads to conflict—and without any desire to encroach on the: 
rights of others, we must be prepared, when we have ideals,. 
to defend them. We have been the warmest friends and ad-- 
mirers of the progress of Japan; despite much that is to be 
regretted, we have been good friends to China in the past: we 
desire peace and prosperity in every part of Asia, and have no 
aspirations after further territorial acquisitions. Nevertheless, 
we cannot rely on anything but sea-power to secure for our chil- 
dren the Empire which sea-power built up, and as our Empire 
is world-wide, and the rivalries we may have to encounter are 
equally world-wide, it is essential that our naval power should be 
adjusted with due regard to the interests to be safeguarded. 
A great step towards the ideal of a truly Imperial fleet has 
already been taken. Let us hope the coming Conference will 
work out the problem to a solution worthy of our race, and of 
the Empire for which they are responsible. 





GENERAL SIR Epwarp Cuapman, K.C.B. :—We all owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. Colquhoun for having brought before us so important a subject 
as that of ‘Sea Power in the Pacific.’ I will not, however, attempt to deal 
with the Paper he has read, but you have kindly permitted me to take 
an early part in the discussion upon it, for which I thank you. Lord 
Curzon in the Debate in the House of Lords last night said ‘‘ the ‘Defence 
of India’ exercised his mind more than the balance of power in Europe.’” 
I may be pardoned if I assert that not only the question of the defence 
of India, but the proper protection of all the shores of the Empire that 
touch on the Indian Ocean, is at this moment a question of vital im- 
portance to us all. India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, the Persian 
Gulf, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa are in danger so long as 
a suitable scheme for the defence of the Indian Ocean is not adopted, 
and. we are not prepared to assert sea power in the Pacific. India, and 
the adjacent Colonies of Ceyloy and Singapore, must be the keynote 
of any plan of defence that may be discussed at the approaching Imperial 
Conference, when the consideration of ‘Reciprocity in Defence’ should be 
dealt with by the Imperial Delegates. Preliminary however to such a 
plan for mutual defence being discussed, it is essential that India be 
allowed to take her proper place at the Conference. In order to do so 
she should be acknowledged to be a unit of the Empire and have repre- 
sentation for defence purposes as such. For any proposals that may be 
made to carry out the defence of our Asiatic possessions and our dominions 
over the seas, must be based upon India and Ceylon, and Singapore 
must guard the entrance from the Pacific. 


Dr. T. Mitter Macuire:—I feel somewhat, Sir, at being called 
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upon so soon before such an august assembly. The only reason which 
can explain my having been asked to speak is that I happened to have 
the honour, with Lord Roberts as Chairman, of going into these questions 
before and during the Russian-Japanese War, and it may be a proud 
thing to say that nearly every one of the statements in these lectures 
have been singularly confirmed by history since. As the gallant officer 
said, we owe a very great debt indeed to the distinguished and learned 
author. He has been really the instructor of the people at large, although 
not listened to, as is the case with many other instructors, ever since he 
wrote that splendid book ‘‘ The Mastery of the Pacific’? which rivals 
Bancroft’s ‘‘ New Pacific ’’ in sound appreciation of modern strategic and 
racial tendencies. The question of India and the Colonies in relation 
to Imperial Defence was very well discussed indeed at the instance of the 
distinguished officer whom I see in this audience, Major Macaulay, before 
the Asiatic Society. The Japanese Isles to the East of Asia 
must be after Tshushima, 1905, what the British Isles were to 
the future of the Atlantic after Trafalgar, 1805. The Japanese 
have not the slightest intention of adopting a very mild Pacific 
policy, and quite rightly. If you want to control the yellow race you will 
not do so by talking; it must be by force. So long as there are 
splendid settlements ready for people in South America and in Australasia 
they will go there. It is no use drawing up conventions or treaties. 


THE MONROE’ DOCTRINE. 


Now the Lecturer spoke about the Monroe Doctrine. I am very glad 
indeed that he adopted that true tone. The talk about Arbitration between 
America and the rest of the world, when America lays down the Monroe 
Doctrine, is absurd. 1 should like to ask the Lecturer, would we 
have been allowed to buy the Galapagos Islands’ ‘They would have 
been very useful isles to us, because, as every naval officer knows, we have 
no port at all from the Falkiand Isles all along the Pacific Coast as far as 
British Columbia. Why did we not get those islands? The Privateers 
had them; they were bases of occupation for the Buccaneers, for Morgan 
and his compeers in the Stuart period. Why should not we 
have had them? Because of the Monroe Doctrine. This Doc- 
trine is not a mere paper idea of the United States diplomatists. 
They will fight for it. I asked at least one hundred and fifty people of 
all classes belonging to the United States of America whether they would 
or would not fight rather than put the Monroe Doctrine to arbitration, 
and to a man they said they would fight. Will the United States refer 
the Panama fortifications to arbitration? If not, why not? Is not the 
Panama Canal as likely to be as important a factor with regard to the 
strategy and the commerce of Canada, Australia, India, the islands of the 
Pacific, China, Japan, as the Isthmus of Suez is to all the trade and 
commerce of the East? It is a matter vital to every man in this room, 
to every merchant in the British Isles, and above all to naval officers. I 
happen to have had a correspondence with Admiral Mahan on these 
matters, and I quite agree with the views of Admiral Mahan in this 
respect. It is Admiral Mahan’s duty to make the United States as powerful 
as he can and he tries to do it, without cant and philosophic humani- 
tarianism. In 1897 he wrote it down that there is not the least use in 
spending money on the Panama Canal unless strong positions east and 
west, strategic bases, are acquired, for the security of the Canal, and 
accordingly he laid it down that it was highly desirable to promote such 
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a state of public opinion or intrigue in Hawaii as would lead to such 
social revolutions as would induce the interference of the United States 
of America. The gallant Admiral in the Chair knows how they inter- 
tered! ‘They entered Hawaii and are now fortifying it. With regard 
to the Panama, they only wanted a stretch of a few miles on each side, 
but it was convenient that the people of Panama should get discontented 
with their ruler, and there was a bit of a revolution—and the United States 
has now control of Panama! ‘There is one point that must strike us 
all as very significant. Lord Roberts laid down ‘when supporting me 
in this Hall in 1904 that the future of the strategy of the world was in 
the Pacific even as in the past it had been in the Mediterranean in Greek 
and Roman times, and as in the times of the Tudors, and Stuarts, and the 
early Hanoverians, it was in the Atlantic. Since that speech not one 
politician has paid the least attention to this vital subject. 


A WONDERFUL EPOCH 
in the last sixteen or seventeen years we have had an epoch I am 
glad to have lived through. it was just as important or wonderful 
an epoch as the time of Alexander the Great, which revolutionized all 
Asia, or the time of Zenghis Khan, which sent the Mongols pouring’ into 
Europe and rewrote from Karakorum the annals of mankind, or the time 
of Napoleon. ‘Lhe East, resurgent, is against the West; challenges the 
West. As my friend Baron Suyematsu says: the ‘‘ Rising ’’ has become 
the Risen Sun. I hope you will allow me to thank the Lecturer for his 
long-continued services in the Imperial cause, and above all for to-day 

giving our nation some really sound information on vital points. 


ApMIRAL Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD :—May I offer my comgratulations 
to the Lecturer on his most interesting paper. It has a good Imperial 
ring about it. We are forgetting in these days that we are an Empire. 
We are only thinking about our little country that is the heart of the 
Empire. We are forgetting that the Empire is like a chain with many 
links, and any link, if it becomes defective, hurt or weak, may jeopardise, 
‘and would jeopardise, the whole. The Lecturer has disclosed weaknesses 
which if not grappled with very shortly, in the very near future, will put 
our Empire on the list of all those of the past, that lost their greatness, 
_lost their influence, lost their countries and power, simply by not looking 
facts in the face, and by not having their defences prepared and properly 
organized for war. It ig either a want of appreciation of the facts or 
carelessness. : 

NAVAL POLICY 


The Lecturer indicated clearly that in the near tuture (in the next 
few years), the strategic situation is going to be entirely altered. We 
will shortly be tace to face with new problems of the most vital char- 
acter to our Empire as a whole, and we are doing nothing what- 
ever to meet those problems, and as far as 1 can see we shall do 
nothing until the problems really occur, and then we shall be totally 
unprepared to meet them. The Lecturer referred to the Japanese 
Alliance, and pointed out that when it terminates it will produce new 
strategic conditions in the Pacific. ‘The Panama Canal will be completed, 
the Kiel Canal finished, and the Triple Alliance more complete in effective 
defence, with Dreadnoughts and other auxiliaries and units in their place 
and ready. All those points are points we have to watch carefully, and we 
have to begin to get ready now. As the Lecturer pointed out, they are 
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problems upon which our Empire will depend, and if they are not grappled 
with and properly met the Empire will become a thing of the past. I 
have many friends in the House of Commons amongst the Socialists and 
the Labour Party, and certainly amongst my own countrymen; they are 
all totally opposed to my policy of naval expansion, though one and all 
say, ‘‘ We are just as keen as you are to keep the Empire going, but 
you want tod much money for the Fleet.’? The whole question of the 
continuance of the Empire depends upon maintaining the command and 
contro] of the sea, and ensuring the punctual and certain delivery of our 
raw material and food. What does that depend upon? That depends 
noi only on the strength of the Fleet but on the Fleet being properly 
organized for war. 

‘tHE CHAIRMAN :—Il am sorry to interrupt you, Lord Charles, but | 
must call your attention to the subject of the Lecture, which is ‘‘Sea 
Power in the Pacific.’”? If you can work in your relation between the 
subjects, well and good. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD :—I can quite see that, but it is the whole 
Imperial question I wanted to dwell upon, and the Pacific is only a part 
of it. However, as the Chairman has called me to order I must otey. 


THE NAVAL SITUATION IN THE PACIFIC 


The Lecturer wants to know how we stand in the Pacific. Well, 
in the Pacific at this moment, on the whole West Coast of America, we 
have two sloops, the Algerine and the Shearwater. Is not that a 
proud position for the British Empire to hold in that Sea? Of oourse it 
may be claimed that we have so many ships on the China Station. But 
there we have only three armoured ships, the Kent, the Minotaur and 
the Monmouth, and three unarmoured, the Astraea, the Flora and 
the Newcastle, We ought to reinforce the Pacific Station at once, 
looking to the enormous properties we hold there and the immense trade 
that is involved, and also having regard to the new developments and 
new prublems which the Lecturer has pointed out in his admirable paper. 
With regard to the Colonies and the Great Dominions over the 
seas, to their lasting credit they came to our rescue when they were 
told that the old Empire was in danger in 1909; but my fear is 
—and 1 think this fear is also illustrated in the paper: will our 
possible enemies who are undoubtedly seeing facts as they are more 
than we do, wait until the Dominions get the ships ready, until we get 
their ends of the trade routes properly defended? I do not think they will. 
In my humble opinion the outlook is very gloomy; it is very gloomy for the 
principal reason that we are not looking ahead to meet the problems we 
shall have to face, and if those problems are not faced my humble opinion 
is that we shall wake up one morning to find that the old Empire is in 
jeopardy; and notwithstanding the splendid pluck of our people and our 
latent resources we ‘shall not be able to utilise them in time to avert the 
fate of the Empire. 


ApmiraL Hon. Sir E. R. FREMANTLE :—I have very few words to say 
with regard to this Lecture except that I am glad attention is now being paid 
to the Pacific. It is quite true as Dr. Miller Maguire remarked, that this 
matter was brought to our notice some time ago and it then appeared in 
a new light to a good many people; but it is quite clear also that the way 
things are developing now in the Pacific we must look to the Pacific in the 
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future as probably taking the place in the world’s history which the Atlantic 
hitherto has held, 
BRITISH INTERESTS IN THE PACIFIC 

My object in rising, is to say that not only ought we to prepare at 
once, but we ought to show that we intend to prepare for eventualities 
which may affect us, and will affect us, especially, as was pointed out by 
the Lecturer and Lord Charles Beresford, in 1915. We have done exactly 
the reverge, and I] venture to think that the most fatal policy which could 
have been adopted for the Empire—eome people may think it was abso- 
lutely necessary either for economic reasons or other reasons—was to 
withdraw from all our distant stations. I speak especially of the Western 
side of America, where, as Lord Charles says, we have two sloops, one of 
which, the Algerine, it may not be generally known, was dug out of 
the scrap heap at Hong Kong, where she was intended to remain until 
she was sold, and sent to the West Coast of South America, where she 
has done good service in showing the British Flag. 1 know that our 
trade with Chili is a matter of great importance to Great Britain. I 
was present at the Chilian Centenary Banquet not long ago when Sir 
Edward Grey and the representatives of Chili paid each other compliments 
as to the fraternal feeling between Chili and Great Britain; and yet we 
treated them in that way, and they felt it very much. The number of 
British residents in Valparaiso was such that they erected a triumphal 
arch on the occasion of the Centenary of the Chilian Republic, an arch 
which cost 410,000. That shows the interest Great Britain has there. 
By withdrawing our ships not only from South America but from North 
America and various other places we practically declared to the world that 
we were not a great ocean Empire, that the time had come to defend the 
heart of the Empire, that we must withdraw from those responsibilities 
which we had undertaken previously and from the position which had 
been won for us by the valour of our forefathers; and I think it had a very 
bad effect on our position in the world. I hope that now, thanks to the 
loyalty and patriotism of the Overseas Diminions, we shall make not only 
a commencement but carry on and gradually form an Oceanic Fleet in 
the Pacific. I think it is quite possible to do it. I daresay some of you 
have read Mr. Gerard Fiennes’ book about ‘‘Our Ocean Empire.’’ It is 
a work very much to the point. Whether it is possible that the scheme 
may be carried out as completely as he proposes is another question, 
but. we ought to aim in that direction for the cogent reasons given. 


DIPLOMACY, FORCB AND PRESTIGE 


There has recently been a good deal of talk about treaties and 
ententes and so on, but’ all our present audience at least know that 
diplomacy depends in the ultimate resort upon force. It is only a few 
days ago that a certain matter was settled between Russia and China by 
an ultimatum, and we may be quite ‘sure that, if our diplomatists are to 
have a chance and if we are to maintain that peace that we all wish. to 
maintain, it can only be by having a suitable force behind the diplomatists. 
The way we hear some people speak one would think that Switzerland 
had just as great an influence in Europe as Germany or Russia. We 
know perfectly well that Switzerland may produce the most. wonderful 
international jurists, but at the same time it has practically no voice what- 
ever in the affairs of the world, and so long as it is a small Power the 
opinion of the jurists will carry no weight. If that does not appeal to 
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the common sense of people I do not know what will. I do not want to 
depart from the subject; I only rose to say that one, thing has been 
neglected very much and that one thing ought to be restored at once, 
namely, our prestige in distant parts of the world. 


Mr. A. Co_gunown, in reply, said :—There are only one or two points 
on which | ask permission to say a few words. First of all, I want 
to get the people of the Mother Country and the people Overseas to 
understand one another better, so that we could come together and talk 
plainly to each other. This in my opinion is a time for plain talk between 
our people here and those Overseas. This is no time for generalities and 
vague talk about everlasting peace and the brotherhood of man and so on. 
We are confronted with very serious dangers, dangers that will arise 
within a short time. My general feeling-is that we in the Mother Country 
are confronted with most serious complications in connection with the 
Central European Powers; that is to say, the heart of the Empire is 
threatened in Europe. The Overseas Dominions are also threatened by 
a serious danger indicated in my paper. It is true that the Australians, 
New Zealanders and Canadians realise this to a certain extent; that they 
are not far from the great Asiatic hordes, and that it will be difficult for 
them to keep those hordes out unless their great empty spaces are filled, 
and unless they prepare to defend themselves. But they are only just at 
the very beginning of appreciating what their position, the position of 
the Empire, really is. I do hope that at this coming Conference there 
will be some plain speaking between our representatives here and those 
from Overseas. These Overseas nations are now in a position to play 
their part in the defence of the British Empire. Hitherto, this country 
has, almost single-handed, for a couple of centuries, upheld the Empire 
and defended the Oversea States. When you consider that the Oversea 
Dominions, these young nations now rapidly growing up, have not only 
enormous areas which can carry huge populations, for their territories 
are almost virgin to a large extent, undeveloped, only merely scratched 
as yet—but that one of them, Canada, is growing in population and 
wealth at an amazing pace, having this year a surplus of over six millions 
sterling, and being in a position to pay for the whole of her public works 
out of the annual surphis, then I do think that Canada, at any rate, is 
not playing her part in the task of Imperial defence. I think it would 
not be right of any man who has the honour to belong to the British 
Empire, whether he be an Australian or a Canadian, an Africander or an 
Englishman, not to speak his mind frankly on this subject of common 
defence. The continuation of the present position of affairs is, I 
believe, impossible. It cannot go on as it is. The Oversea Dominions 
must now be prepared to undertake new responsibilities and to share more 
fully in the defence of the Empire if that Empire is to hold together. It 
is now only a potential or nominal Empire. If it is ever to become a 
real and living Empire a great deal more must be done than hitherto by 
our kinsmen overseas, and I believe they are quite prepared to do it if 
only our people at home come together with them and make the position 
clear to them. With regard to Lord Charles Beresford’s reference: to 
Japan, I hope that none of you will think that I spoke in at all an 
unfriendly way about Japan. Quite the contrary. There is no reason 
whatever why we should not be geed friends with Japan. We must 
recollect what, at any rate, our friends of the United States seem to be 
forgetting, that our alliance with Japan does not bind us to support Japan 
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under all circumstances, either against the United States or anyone else. 
It is a purely defensive alliance, and it is only in case of attack by a 
third Power upon certain specific rights and interests of either (rights 
clearly defined in the preamble) that both Powers are bound to come to 
one another’s assistance. Therefore, it could only be in the case of an 
overt attack of Japan by the United States or some other Power that we 
should have to come to the assistance of Japan. The question of the 
Panama Canal and the Galapagos Islands has been raised. I think I 
made it perfectly clear what would happen to them, and to a great number 
of other places, when T said that the United States would never submit 
to arbitration any point in which the Monroe doctrine was called in 
question. 











THE OLIVER WIRE-CUTTER. 





NOTE.—At the conclusion of the Lecture and Discussion on ‘‘ Sea 
Power in the Pacific” on Wednesday, April 5th, 1911, the audience were 
given a practical demonstration of the action of the new wire-cutter 
invented by Dr. M. T. Oliver and Captain W. B. Dunn (4th Battn. Dublin 
Fusiliers). Sir John Macdonald, who presided, spoke as follows :— 


The instrument I am going to show you this afternoon 
is an instrument for cutting wire, which, | daresay, as even 
the ladies know, in modern warfare is used a great deal to pre- 
vent the advance of troops. Wire entanglements are placed in 
their way, and it is of great importance to be able to cut the 
wire. The present methods are not very satisfactory. The 
ordinary mode is to use a pair of heavy pliers; this requires 
a great deal of exertion, and also necessitates the man leaving 
his rifle when doing the work; again, the pliers are often in- 
effective if the wire is strong. In the Japanese War there was 
such terrible danger in endeavouring to cut wires that only the 
bravest men could be got to do it, and most of them perished 
in the work. Lately, an imvention has been put forward by 
means of which the muzzle of the rifle is placed against the 
wire, so that, on firing, the wire is broken by a bullet; but that 
is undoubtedly a dangerous mode of procedure, and has the 
drawback that there is no secrecy about it. It is, of course, 
essential to advance as quietly as possible, and not to attract 
attention by firing, and accordingly there is no element of sur- 
prise in that invention. 

The desiderata of a wire cutter might be given as 
follows:—First, it must be of a _ reasonable weight, 
because the soldier has plenty to carry already; secondly, 
it must have certainty of action; thirdly, it must have 
ease and rapidity of application, efficiency of action, 
durability in use, freedom from risk of mechanical failure when 
being used, power of asing without any hindrance to the sol- 
dier using his rifle if required to do so, and also, especially at 
night, the power capacity for being used without such noise as 
may put an enemy on the alert. The particular instrument 
which we are considering to-day slides on to the bayonet; 
when the bayonet is pushed up against the wire, the latter 
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falls into a slot in the instrument, and the two jaws meet and 
cut the wire. Here we have a large-sized model which will 
explain the working of the instrument. 









/ Position with Jaws closed. 


VERTICAL SECTION. 











You will observe that when the instrument is pulled down, 
the jaws close up and cut the wire. When pulled up again, the 
jaws open ready for another wire. The difficulty suggested 
when first the instrument was invented was: How are you 
going to get this shut up again after it has cut the wire? 
Numerous ideas were suggested by my friend, Captain Dunn 
and the inventor, and one suggestion was that a spring might 
do, it; but a spring is an awkward thing: in connection with 
violent usage, because it very often gives way. It occurred to me 
that there was no need for a spring at all, as the rifle had only 
to be brought back suddenly to shut up the jaws at once. You 
will sée, ‘in the demonstration, ‘that as the wire is cut the re- 
action ‘sends it up instantly. Theré are here some specimens 
of wire which have been cut—stranded wire, ordi barbed 
wire, and steel wire. (These weré handed round.) hen my 
friend, Captain Dunn, went to show the instrument to some 
manufacturers in Sheffield, he found that they rigged up nothing 
but steel wire for him to cut. At first that rather alarmed him, 
because it was never intended for cutting steel wire; but -on 
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applying it, he found it cut steel wire as well as iron wire. You 
will see cases in which it has cut through a very large number 





Central Member. — Distal Jaw. 
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HorizonTaL SEcTION. 





of stranded wires. If you will allow me, I will show you by the 
aid of Dr. Oliver, who is the main inventor of this little instru- 
ment, how it works on a number of wires fastened up. 


(Dr. Oliver then exhibited the action of the instrument on a 
number of wires tightly* stretched between stout wooden posts. 
The instrument was placed on the bayonet, and on being 
plunged against the wires, the latter were cut.) 





Teed ee ee ee 
beeomes taut, the cutter will then att.—J.-H 
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OLIVER’s PATENT WIRE CuTTER IN ‘‘ READY ”’ POSITION. 


MODUS OPERANDI. 

1. To sever a wire a thrust must be made so as to engage the wire with 
the edge of the bayonet. 

2. The bayonet passing across the wire directs it into the jaws of the 
cutter by means of the guide provided. 

3. The pressure of the wire against the jaw disengages the retaining 
catch and depresses the movable arm of the cutter. 

4 Thereby closing the jaws together and severing the wire. 

5- On recovering the rifle from the thrust made, the arm of the cutter 
automatically swings back and is caught by the retaining catch 
in readiness for a thrust at another wire. 

Note.—Throughout the whole of this operation the point of the 
bayonet is free and is instantly available for attack or defence. The 
rifle also can be fired at any moment. 

VOL. LV. 2R 








AEROPLANES OF TO-DAY AND THEIR 
USE IN WAR. 


By Captain C. T. BURKE, 
Royal Irish Regiment (Army Air Battalion). 





THE PRESENT POSITION OF AEROPLANES 


It is evident, from the money and work at present being 
devoted to aeroplanes in France and Germany, that these two 
Powers consider that the aeroplane has sutiiciently established 
itself to be of practical military value. 

Although the aeroplane has been successfully evolved by 
the method of trial and error, this is too costly a procedure to 
apply to war. It is, therefore, necessary for the soldiers to 
arrive at its military use by study in time of peace. 

Pleasant though it may be to wander into the realms of 
fancy and to picture the aeroplane of the future, it is better to 
take the existing machine, or in the words of M. Clementel in 
his report to the Senate ‘‘the aeroplane as it is.’’ 

Civilian enterprise, meetings, competitions, etc., have 
greatly assisted us in discovering the possibilities of the types of 
machine which we possess. 

Some Recent Achievements of Aeroplanes.—At the moment 
of writing* there are four French types which have com- 
pleted over three hundred miles without a stop, viz.: 
the Bleriot, Breguet, Farman, and R.E.P.; three types 
of motors are employed in these machines. The height record 
has passed ten thousand feet and has, therefore, ceased to be 
of any military interest. A speed of sixty miles an hour has 
been obtained with the driver alone, and with one or two pas- 
sengers. Latham has flown in a wind measured at forty miles an 
hour; Lieutenant Cammerman flew from Paris to Mourmelon at 
a height of three thousand feet, in a wind measured at thirty 
miles an hour at the Eiffel Tower. The carrying of several 
passengers has become quite an ordinary affair; in fact there is 
a speed record for a pilot and four passengers. 

From figures obtained from the Meteorological Society it 
can be seen that between sunrise and sunset on 346 days of the 
year there was a wind of less than twenty-five miles per hour 
for three consecutive hours. 

Rising and Alighting.—All good machines are now able to 
rise to a height of 80 feet, carrying a passenger, within a hori- 
zontal distance of 200 yards from the starting point; some 80 
yards of this distance may be run along the ground. In order 








* March, 1911. 
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to alight safely a clear space of at least 100 yards by 30 yards 
is required; the objects immediately surrounding this open 
space must not be of greater height than 20 feet. 


Want of Experience of Pilots,—It must be borne in mind, 
however, that even the successful pilots lack experience, and, 
at the present time, there are very few who have eighteen 
months of practical steady flying to their credit.. Consequently, 
from now on, we can hope to obtain better results from the 
existing machines, owing to our increased experience. 

Again, in war the risk of losing a few lives will not deter 
a general from endeavouring to obtain all possible information 
about the enemy, and it will be a matter of indifference to him 
whether the lives are lost in reconnaissance by aeroplanes or 
cavalry patrols. In war, therefore, we may expect that aero- 
planes will face risks which they would not incur in peace time, 
and the results achieved should be proportionately greater. 


Most Suitable Hours for Fight :—The early mornings and 
late afternoons are the times of day most suitable for the flights 
of aeroplanes. These hours are also the most suitable from the 
point of view of aerial reconnaissance, because, in the early 
mornings, the enemy’s marching columns will usually be strung 
out along the roads, and some clue as to their intentions may 
thus be afforded; while in the evenings his troops will be settled 
in bivouacs, or, if a night march is contemplated, will be making 
preparations which will not escape the eye of a trained observer. 


Data for Employment of Aeroplanes in War:—From the 
above it appears that the employment of aeroplanes in war 
should be based on the following data :— 

(a) An aeroplane can fly in any wind less than twenty- 
five miles per hour. 

(b) It can carry a passenger and cover a distance of two 
hundred miles without stopping. 

(c) It can rise to and travel at a height of two thousand 
feet. 

(d) It can be usefully employed on 346 days of the year. 

(e) It can be employed on any terrain that is suitable 
for the manceuvre of a division. 





EXPERIENCE IN TACTICAL EMPLOYMENT OF AEROPLANES AT 
MANCEUVRES, 


The French Maneeuvres, 1910.—At the French Manceuvres 
(1910) the observers were all officers, though it does not appear 
from accounts in the press that all were staff officers. The 
aeroplanes flew at a considerable height, and yet were able to 
bring back remarkably correct information. This shows that 
flying high is compatible with accurate observation, provided 
of course that the observer is well trained. 

2R2 
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On one occasion, after a long march, a body of French 
troops had entrenched themselves and settled down for the night, 
when, about sunset, an aeroplane passed, flying high. he 
troops were, in consequence, moved after dark to another posi- 
tion eight miles away; the complaints of some of the rank and 
file at this move, though not unnatural in the circumstances, 
bore witness to the demoralizing results which might be pro- 
duced by aeroplane reconnaissances. 


Experiences in America,—In America some aerial recon- 
naissances were carried out by excellent pilots who were not, 
however, trained observers. Not only did they fail to bring 
back much information, but what little they did bring back was 
dangerously misleading. Some of them would certainly have 
been hit, in real war, as they flew at a height of only 600 feet. 


Visibility of Objects from Aeroplanes.—With reference to 
the visibility of the objects from an aeroplane, it is only neces- 
Sary to ae one journey in an aeroplane to realise that the 
higher up one is the slower the ground moves and the more 
methodically one can search the countryside. It is possible 
that the habit of expressing heights in feet is misleading to the 
ordinary person, and though three thousand feet up may seem a 
tremendous distance it is only one thousand yards away. 
Practice, however, is necessary to rapidly identify objects, as 
everything is presented to the observer in plan. Even from this 
height the fact that troops are making a stay in a village could 
be deduced from the increased animation which is usual in 
such cases, and by turning in small circles at a good height all 
the advantages of hovering over a place are gained. 


THE TACTICAL ROLE OF THE AEROPLANE 


Before considering the organization of aeroplanes it is 
necessary to define their duties, when forming part of a 
mobilized force. 

Information the Chief Object.—It cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon that the great, indeed, almost the only, value of the 
aeroplane for military purposes lies in the amount of good and 
reliable information it brings back. 

It is probable that it will be a long time from now before 
aeroplanes will be utilized as a theans of transport for troops, 
matériel or supplies. At present we have the aeroplane as a 
part of the eyes and ears of the army, as a possible means of 
transporting staff officers, and as a weapon of offence and defence 
against its own kind. 


Conditions Favourable to Employment of Aeroplanes.—In 
war, we have many and varied means of communicating orders, 
messages, etc., and in certain countries some methods are 
superior to others. Similarly, we have many means of gaining 
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information, and one of these is the aeroplane, and some 
countriés owing to climatical and topographical conditions, lend 
themselves more than others to its employment. It is important 
when considering any military question to remember that wars 
are much more reabie in the different parts of our wide Empire 
than in England, and the climatic conditions of continents are 
much more suitable to the use of aeroplanes than are those of 
our wind swept island. 

Aeroplanes will be especially useful in countries where 
horses cannot live, or where there is an absence of roads; 
or, again, with a force undertaking an expedition overseas, as 
they are ready for service as soon as they have been landed 
and put together (a matter of a few hours) unlike cavalry, who 
cannot be employed till they have been got into condition, as 
we found to our cost in South Africa. The Journal of the 
United States’ Infantry pointed out how useful aeroplanes would 
have been to the American troops in their campaign-in Cuba. 


AEROPLANES IN EUROPEAN WAR 


Strategic. Reconnaissance.—In European warfare aero- 
planes will henceforward be a recognised means of reconnais- 
sance; but in such warfare they will not replace cavalry. Their 
use will rather be to extend the radius of cavalry reconnaissance, 
which is limited either by distance or by the action of the enemy, 
or by. natural objects such as a line of water. 


Limitations of Cavalry.—The action of cavalry is limited 
by the ground, but, for distances up to one hundred miles, this 
will not affect an aeroplane. Another limitation of cavalry is 
the fire of the enemy. Now, though it may ‘be difficult to rise 
under all flying conditions to a height of two thousand fect 
within an aerodrome, most cross-country journeys are made 
at that height as a matter of course, and considerably. higher 
levels are reached during the course of the journey; without it 
becoming impossible to search the surrounding country with 
the naked eye and to see everything that passes on the roads 
below. On the other hand at the height of two thousand feet, 
it becomes difficult for the man on the ground to distinguish 
between friend and foe; this. difficulty will be increased by 
the study of neutral tints and by their application to aeroplane 
fabrics, and even the pilot will be clothed in some neutral colour 
and will no. longer appear the black dot he does now. These 
facts, combined with the speed and changing altitudes of the 
aeroplane will make it an indifferent target for a direct hit, 
though the airman may be endangered by the aerial disturbances 
caused by shells bursting in proximity to his aeroplane. 

It appears, then, that extended reconnaissance by aeroplanes 
will be possible, and that under certain climatic condit.ons 
(which may be expected during 94 per cent. of the year) the 
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service of exploration in front of an army may be extended con- 
siderably beyond the distances hitherto covered by cavalry 
divisions; it will thus become increasingly difficult to conceal 
the existence of any large bodies of troops or numbers of 
guns. General Bonnal, in an article on the effect of aeroplanes, 
states his opinion that they will make the power of the higher 
commanders more felt, and that they will make success more 
than ever dependent on good leadership. 

The possibility now arises that the fear of discovery by the 
enemy’s aeroplanes may cause the policy of marching by night 
to be pushed to extremes, because, during the hours of darkness, 
the aeroplane can do nothing without running extraordinary 
risks. It must be borne in mind, however, that dirigibles can 
be employed at night; in fact, it seems clear that the dirigible 
and the aeroplane are intended for employment by night and 
by day, respectively; we cannot, therefore, afford to abandon 
dirigibles. 

Transmission of Information.—Aeroplanes which are to be 
used for extended reconnaissance, should, like the cavalry divi- 
sions, be attached to the headquarters of the Army; they should 
be very fast, in order to enSuré rapidity in the transmission of 
orders or of any information that they may have gained; the 
time occupied in crossing the space intervening between the 
headquarters of the army and the front of the contending caval- 
ries need not be considered as entirely lost, because it can be 
used to gain ground to a flank, so as to arrive within the enemy’s 
lines from a flank, at such a height as to render it difficult for 
him to distinguish friend from foe. 

It is important that the intelligence gained should be re- 
ported without the intervention of intermediate aids (such as 
orderlies, telegrams, etc.) and that the commander should be 
able to question the officer who obtained the information. 


Encounters of Hostile Aeroplanes.—As aeroplanes em- 
ployed on such duties will encounter hostile aeroplanes with a 
similar mission to themselves, they must be prepared for attack 
and defence, or in other words, their means of destruction and 
defence against their own kind must receive consideration from 
the outset. 

This must not be taken to mean that fleet actions between 
aeroplanes are to be expected in the immediate future, or that 
the aeroplane will be immediately used as a means of destruc- 
tion to the land forces, but simply that one must be prepared for 
a struggle between hostile aeroplanes, similar in its object to the 
struggle between the independent cavalries of two hostile armies, 


TACTICAL EMPLOYMENT OF AEROPLANES 


Importance of Aeroplanes in the Front of Battle.—On the 
hostile forces coming into contact the cavalry falls back to the 
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flanks or the rear and the fast aeroplanes whose duties are 
momentarily over, imitate them. The whole attention of the 
commander-in-chief is now concentrated on the battlefield; 
he will know, thanks to the previous reconnaissance, what forces 
he has to deal with, but he will be ignorant when and where the 
enemy intends to make his decisive effort, while the great extent 
of the front of the battle will prevent him from following closely 
the fluctuations of the engagement. In consequence he is 
bound, at the outset, to keep a considerable reserve in hand to 
guard against contingencies. 

If, however, the commander of one side were kept con- 
stantly informed of the distribution, size and composition of 
the opposing forces he would be free to act with decision; in 
fact, such would be his mental and moral superiority, that 
victory would be practically assured him. 

Aeroplanes alone can render such a service to a general 
because they alone can reconnoitre above the front of combat. 
But in doing this, their method of action will be entirely dif- 
ferent from that of machines intended for exploration at long 
distances, and in this we may see a warning not to confine 
ourselves to one type. 

Improvements in modern firearms have brought about a 
great extension of the front, but the rate of Infantry marching 
remains the same; it is possible for an army corps or a division 
to receive a crushing blow before the neighbouring troops can 
intervene to support it. 

It therefore appears desirable that the commanders of army 
corps and divisions, as well as the commander of the army, 
should have aeroplanes at their disposal to keep them in touch 
with the movements of friend or foe in their neighbourhood. 


Use of the Helicopter Type of Aeroplane.—As the battle 
draws near the enemy will have brought up batteries especially 
constructed to fire on aerial craft. To escape their fire it will 
be necessary for the aeroplanes to mount high and quickly, and 
the most useful type for this purpose would be the one which 
most nearly approaches the helicopter; that the French military 
authorities consider this point of importance is evident by the 
regulations which they have drawn up for the competition for 
military aeroplanes. 

For similar reasons a machine of this type is required for 
duty with siege and heavy batteries, the fire of which requires 
rapid and accurate observation. 

A practical objection to the use of aeroplanes for transport- 
ing staff officers is that, in enclosed country, the only possible 
landing place may be some distance from the desired point. 


RECAPITULATION 


To recapitulate, aeroplanes are a necessity to Commanders 
of all organizations higher than a division, and also to 
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Commanders. of. fortified positions and of high angle fire 
batteries. 

For distant exploration they should be allotted to an army. 
For reconnaissance immediately preceding and during an 
engagement aeroplanes should be attached to the _head- 
quarters of armies, army corps, -and divisions, and for this 
—_ duty the type should be the one best suited to the battle- 
eld. 


PROVISION OF PERSONNEL 


For aeroplanes intended to scout far ahead of the army, 
aviators accustomed to reconnaissance work are required, and 
cavalry officers appear to be the best suited for this work. ior 
aeroplanes on the field of battle, aviators of all arms are neces- 
sary; it is essential that they should have been attached to the 
other arms and thoroughly conversant with their methods, for 
it is to be expected that the enemy will conceal themselves as 
much as possible, and it will require a well trained officer to 
deduce their numbers and positions from the fleeting indica- 
tions he will get. 

The pilots of machines attached to fortified places should 
be officers of engineers and of artillery. For duty with guns, 
artillery officers will naturally be the most suitable. In the case 
of naval fortresses officers of the navy should be employed. 

The air corps would thus be open to all who are anxious to 
share its risks and dangers. 

It is obvious that no staff officer is really efficient who cannot 
correctly observe from an aeroplane. 


ORGANIZATION, TRAINING AND EQUIPMENT OF AIR SERVICES 


It is incontestable that one of the most important factors 
for success in war, is the previous organization for war, in times 
of peace; we have only to go back a few years to the Russo- 
Japanese war for an example of this. The organization in peace 
must, therefore, be for war. 

Again, to obtain the full value from any instrument it 
is necessary to know how to use it; and before employing a 
new weapon under the trying circumstances of active service 
it is necessary to become familiar with its uses and limitations. 
Those who may be called to use aeroplanes in war must, there- 
fore, have studied them and had practical experience in hand- 
ling them in peace. 

Whether aeroplanes should be turned out by Government 
factories or by civilian firms, or by a combination of both, can 
only be decided by a knowledge of facts and figures difficult 
to obtain. With regard to the type of machine, the French 
Government have stated their requirements for a military aero- 
plane, and these are undoubtedly sound. 
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DEDUCTIONS AS TO. USE) OF AEROPLANES 


From instances of the employment of aeroplanes given 
above, and from others which have appeared in the press but 
have not been dealt with here owing to want of space, the 
writer has drawn the following conclusions :— 

1. From a military point of view the observer is the impor- 

tant person. 

2. Untrained observers may bring back dangerously mis- 

leading information. 

3. The observer should be able to drive the aeroplane in 

case of need. 
4. Pilots and observers must be in the air as much as 
possible. 
5. Practice in observation should form part of a Staff 
College course, 
6. Knowledge as to how much can be seen from an aero- 
plane is riecessary. 
7. During peace manoeuvres no information gained at 
less than two. thousand feet should be permitted. 
This can be easily arranged by a clock barometer. 
8. Every effort should be made to increase the knowledge 
of the higher commanders with regard'to the new 
weapon. 
Aeroplane units should, in peace, form an integral part 
of their war organizations. 

10. All military machines should be able to carry two 

people. 

11, The armament of aeroplanes must be commenced at 

once. 
IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBJECT 

Has the aeroplane any particular importance for the British 
Empire? The writer thinks that it has. We have only a small 
army and nothing must be neglected to make it as efficient as 
possible. We have not the expense and strain of conscription 
and consequently should be able to afford greater expenses in 
material, and to give greater facilities to those who take up the 
duty of defending the Empire. May not the command 
of the air be as important to us in the future as the command of 
the sea is at the present moment? 





FRENCH REGULATIONS FOR CONDITIONS OF A COMPETITION FOR 
MILITARY AEROPLANES, 
Object of the Competition. 

1. The cumpetition is open to constructors who are established in 
France, and who have been previously authorised by the Secretary of 
State for War under the conditions specified hereafter in Clause 5 for a 
competition for military machines. 
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Board of Examination. 


2. The competition will) be judged by a board which will be 
nominated by the Secretary of State for War. Some commissioners, also 
nominated by the Secretary of State for War, will be added to the examina- 
tion board to follow and control the operations of the competitions. 


Obligatory Conditions to be Fulfilled by the Machines. 


. The machines entered must fulfil the following conditions :— 

(a) Including the motors, to be constructed in France with the great- 
est care, and of selected materials. 

(b) To complete a flight of 30 kilometres (187 miles) without 
descent, and on a laid out course. 

(c) During above run to carry a weight of 300 kilos (approx. 6 cwt.) 
in addition to the fuel, oil, petrol, water, etc., necessary for the 
flight. 

(d) To be provided with three seats—one for the pilot, the seoond 
for the assistant pilot, the third for the observer. 

(e) To realise a mean speed equal to 60 kilometres (37 miles) an 
hour. 

(f) To land easily in cultivated land, clover, grass lands, and stubble ; 
and to start easily from such country. 

(g) To be easily transported, whether packed up or not, either by 
road or rail; and to be rapidly prepared for duty without minute 
regulating. 

The machines which do not fulfil the conditions laid down in this 

clause will be eliminated. 





Desirable Qualities. 

4. In addition to the above, the machines should fulfil the following 

requirements :— 

(h) They should be provided with means of control, either in dupli- 
cate, or within reach of the assistant pilot; and in such a manner 
that either the pilot or his assistant can easily assume control. 

(k) They must have as clear a field of view as possible, uninterrupted 
by struts, stretchers, etc. These condiiions are announced solely 
with a view to guide constructors in their work, and will not be 
taken inte account in judging the competition. 


Application to Enter. 


5. Every constructor who wishes to compete should apply to the 
Secretary of State for War before January rst, 1911 


Submission of the Machines. 


6. The machines, put fogether and ready for work, must be ex- 
hibited to the Commissioners on October ist, 1911, on @ manceuvre or 
flying ground, which will be notified later by the Secretary of State for 
War. 

The board of examination . . . will proceed to inspect the machines 

. . and make them undergo the following tests. 
Eliminating Tests. 
7. The eliminating tests will comprise :— 
(a) An examination with the object of finding out whether the 


machines are constructed in accordance with the conditions speci- 
fied in paragraph 4 of clause 3. 
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(b) Three flights, carried out with a complete load of 300. kilos. 
(approx. 6 cwt), and with the necessary supplies of petrol, etc., 
over a course adjoining the ground selected for landing under 
the conditions specified in paragraph (f) of articles 3 above. The 
machines, after having landed in the places selected, should rise 
again for a few minutes, and alight again at the same place. 

After each of these flights, the machine will be brought back. 
to the point of departure by road or rail. 

(c) A flight, also made with entire load of 300 kilos (6 cwt. approx.) 
and with full supplies of petrol, etc., in the course of which the 
machine must round a point agreed upon beforehand, and return,. 
without descending, to the point of departure. 

The Commissioners will note the duration of this flight, in 
order to assure themselves that the pace is above 60 kilometres 
(37 miles) an hour, as provided for in clause 3. 

(d) Two altitude flights, also with complete load; the machines to- 
rise to a height of 500 metres (1,650 feet) above the ground in 
less than 15 minutes. 

The detailed programme of these flights will be drawn up by the 
commission, and handed to the competitors at the commencement of the- 
meeting on October rst. 

The competitors will have the whole of the month of October in 
which to carry out these flights, and will choose their days, it being clearly 
understood that the flights shall take place in the order indicated above, 
and that alj departures and landings which take place after sunset or- 
before sunrise, or between the hours of 11 and 2, shall be disregarded. 

With these reservations, the competitors may, if they wish, recom-. 
mence any tests in which they may have been unsuccessful. 

A Commissioner may take; his. place on board the machine during any 
test. 

It is to be noted that the preliminary tests do not include the flights 
of 300 kilometres (187 miles) without descent, which is obligatory for all 
machines in the classification tests. 


Repair and Change of Machines. 


8. During the period reserved for the eliminating tests, the com- 
petitors may, after warning the commissioners, make such repairs, etc., 
as they may consider desirable, without the machine quitting the aviation 
ground. They may even put in an entirely new motor, or replace the machine 
by another provided that a machine furnished with a new motor or an 
entirely new machine shall be examined as specified in clause 6, and’ 
shall undergo the series of eliminating tests, and have completed them 
by the 21st October, rgrr. 


Classification Tests. 


9. The commission will draw up a list of the machines which have 
passed the preliminary tests, and which will be admitted to the classi- 
fication tests. 

10. This test will consist of a journey of 300 kilometres (187 miles) 
out and home without descent, and with full load of 300 kilogrammes 
(6 cwt. approx.). The departures will be arranged by the commission 
on a day fixed by them at intervals of 5 minutes in the order in which 
the machines have been drawn. 
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Any machine making a false start will be allowed to start again after 
the departure of other competitors. 

The test may be recommenced a second and a third time, provided 
the request to do so is made within two days of the test to be re- 
peated. The commission will fix a day for these new tests, leaving an 
interval of at least 48 hours between the two journeys; this period the 
competitor may devote to putting the finishing touches or repairs to his 
machine on the spot, it being understood that neither the motor nor the 
machine itself may be changed.. 

The other competitors may compete in these new tests, but the final 
classification will be based on the best of the journevs performed by 
each machine. 

11. The prize will be awarded to the constructor of the machine 
which shall have performed in the shortest time the test previously ar- 
ranged in No. 10. . 


The Prize and Advantages to be Gained by the Winner. 

12. The prize will consist of a sum of. 100,000 francs (44,000) tu 
be paid to the winner in return for the surrender of his machine to the 
State. In addition to this, the constructor will receive an order for ten 
similar machines, with a normal speed of 50 kilometres (32 miles).per hour, 
at the rate of 40,000 francs (£51,600) each. This prize will be increased by a 
sum of 500 francs (£20) for each extra kilometre above 60 per hour. 

The constructors of the machine which may be second or: third in 
the competition will receive orders for six and four machines respectively, 
also at 40,000 franes (£1,600) each; in addition, there will be the addi- 
tional 500 francs (420) for each kilometre above 60 -per hour. 


It will be seen from the conditions enumerated above that 

the French do not seem to pay any attention to:— 
. (2) Armament of aeroplanes. 

(b) Gliding angle. Behaviour of machine while gliding. 

(c) Oil and petrol consumed. 

(d) Protection and comfort of observer. 

(e) Visibility. 

(f) Noise. 

(zg) Horse power required to develop pace. 

{h) Weight of petrol and oil required per h.p. hour. 
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EXAMINATIONS ror PROMOTION, DECEMBER, 1910(") 


(d.) (iv.) Mititary History: CAPTAINS AND LIEUTENANTS, ALL 
BRANCHES (EXCEPT R.A.M.C., A.V.C., A.O.D.). 
(Continued from page 488.) 

Campaign set for the first time. 

First Paper (*). 

The subject set for the first paper was :— 
‘*The Russo-Turkish War, 1877-78, omitting the Operations 
in Asia Minor.”’ 
(Remarks on the Candidates’ Work.) 


The following remarks, made by the examiner, are quoted 


from the report. 

The work sent in was, on the whole, very satisfactory. Most of the 
officers appeared to have studied the campaign in a thoroughly practical 
manner. This must be attributed, in a great measure, to the lectures 
given in commands, where this campaign has been studied during the 
winter. 

The following criticisms apply to the work of some of the officers.— 

Question 1.—‘“‘ Explain fully the Russian plan at the commencement of 
the campaign and the considerations on which it was based.” 

** In what respects do you consider this plan open to criticism? ”’ 

(a.) In some cases officers failed to point out the main defect in the 
Russian plan of campaign, which was that it did not aim primarily at the 
defeat of the enemy’s forces in the field, (b.) A good deal of irrelevant 
matter was introduced, including, in some instances, several pages on the 
causes of the war. 


Question 2.—‘‘Describe generally the situation which confronted the 
Grand Duke Nicholas after the main Russian Army had crossed the 
Danube in July, 1877, and comment on the manner in which he dealt 
with the problems presented to him.’’ 

A number of officers made no comment on the manner in which the 
‘Russian Army, after its passage of the Danube, was split up into a 
number of detachments, which were employed in carrying out quite minor 
operations. 

(1) The passages quoted from the report are reproduced by permission 
of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. 

(7) A map of Turkey in Europe was issued to each candidate with 


this paper. 
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Question 3.—‘‘What conclusions do you draw from your study of this 
campaign as to the result to be obtained from the detaching of large 
bodies of cavalry to take part in raids?”’ 

This question produced some very interesting answers, but some 
Officers were inclined to write dissertations on the subject of cavalry raids 
generally, without any special reference to the campaign of 1877-78. 


Question 4.—‘‘ Show, with reference to this campaign, the value of 


sea power in relation to operations on land.” 

In the answers to this question also there was a distinct tendency to 
generalize and to quote Mahan and other writers copiously on the subject 
of sea power and its value, whilst, in some cases, very little was said as to 
the bearing of the events of the Russo-Turkish War on the matter. 





Second Paper. 
The subject for the second paper (Special Period), was.— 


‘** The operations round Plevna (including those at Lovtcha 
and on the Plevna—Sophia Road) from 18th July to roth De- 
cember, 1877, inclusive.’’ 

The following remarks aha by the examiner are quoted 
from the report.— 

Remarks on the ‘Candidate’ 's work, 

The results of this paper were also very good as a whole. Some 
officers, however, did not seem to be aware of the alteration in the scope 
of this paper. The object of the latter is ‘‘to elicit from the candidates 
their knowledge of tactical principles, and to test their oor of applying 
‘these principles, whilst discriminating between the methods by which those 
principles were applied during the campaign in question, and the methods 
by which they would be applied at the present time.’ 

As regards details.— 

Question 1.—‘‘Describe the dispositions made by Rifaat Pasha for the 
defence of Lovtcha, and point out in what maprcts the tactics of the 
Turkish Commander were faulty.” 

A large number of officers failed to notice the principal fault in the 
‘Turkish dispositions for the defence of Lovtcha, namely, that too exten- 
sive a position was occupied for the force available. 





Question 2.—‘‘Explain fully the principles underlying the tactics em- 
ployed by the Russians in their attack on Lovtcha (3rd September, 1877). 

‘‘How far do you consider these principles applicable to the warfare of 
the present day ?’’ 

This question was well done, but a good many officers did not attempt 
to answer the latter part of the question, which asked how far the tactics 
employed by the Russians are applicable at the present day. 





Question 3.—“‘Give a short topographical description of the Turkish 
position at the third battle of Plevna, and show, by a rough handsketch, 
the general arrangements of the defence.’’ 

This question was satisfactorily answered by nearly all, but a number 
of the hand-sketches were difficult to understand, chiefly because the 
names of such localities as the Green Hills, the Grivitsa redoubts, and 
the Janik Bair range were not clearly shown. 
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Question 4.—‘‘What tactical deductions may be made from the battles 
round Plevna?.”’ 

Most of the officers dealt with this question satisfactorily, although a 
certain number failed to draw any deductions from the disconnected nature 
of the Russian attacks, the denseness of the Kussian formations, and the 
want of co-operation between the Russian infantry and artillery during 
the battles round Plevna. 

TactTicaL FITNEss FOR CoMMAND—Part I. Majors: ALL 
BRANCHES (EXCEPT R.A.M.C., A.V.C., and A.O.D.). 


The paper consisted of a tactical scheme, the main features 
of which were as follows: A mobile column (1 infantry brigade, 
I cavalry regiment less squadron, 1 battery R.F.A., 1 company 
R.E.) operating on the line of communications (which consists of 
a line of railway forming the sole line of supply of the Blue 
Army) are billeted partly in a town held by a permanent gar- 
rison, and partly in a neighbouring village. During the 
night it becomes known that two Red infantry battalions, with 
mounted infantry and guns, have reached a point some 10 
miles from the railway; that they form part of a raiding force, 
unsupported by other troops, and are said to be somewhat 
exhausted after a long march. The column commander receives 
orders at 5 a.m. (sunrise being at 7.55 a.m.) to take 
immediate steps to defeat this force. Candidates were required 
to write, as General X commanding the column, (1) an appre- 
ciation of situation at 5 a.m.; (2) action proposed; (3) orders 
necessary for execution of action proposed. 


Remarks on the Candidates’ Work. 


The following remarks by the examiner are quoted from 
the report. 

The greater part of the candidates took a reasonable view of the 
scheme and, sending forward their cavalry, less a small body retained 
for duty with the advanced guard, to reconnoitre, directed the remaining 
troops towards some central point, leaving further movements to depend 


on circumstances. 
Many officers seemed to think that it is sufficient to recite the probable 


{and often improbable) courses open to the enemy without giving any 
opinion as to which course he is most likely to take. They apparently 
did not realize that one of the objects of an appreciation is to arrive at 
some conclusion as to what the enemy is likely to do. 

Some officers made bad use of their cavalry, and did not send it 
forward with a sufficiently free hand to discover the enemy’s whereabouts 
and movements. In many cases the cavalry was given the primary mis- 
sion of holding certain points, often of doubtful importance, or of im- 
portance only in eventualities which could not be foreseen with certainty, 
thus leaving scarcely any mounted men for the paramount duty of recon- 
naissance. Further, it did not seem to be recognized by all officers that 
unless the enemy’s mounted troops are singularly inactive, cavalry must 
fight for information, and that weak. unsupported patrols pushed forward 
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along the roads will, as a rule, effect little or nothing. In too many 
instances, instead of allotting the cavalry commander his task and allow- 
ing him to carry it out in his own way, detailed instructions were given 
which left nothing to his initiative. 

Misapprehension appears to have arisen in the minds of some can- 
didates regarding the physical condition of Red. The scheme said that 
the Red troops were stated to be ‘“‘somewhat exhausted.” It was, there- 
fore, probable that the commander would give his men some rest, but 
there was nothing to justify the assumption made by some candidates 
that the raiding force would be unable, after food and a few hours’ sleep, 
to proceed on its mission. In war even exhausted troops must at times 
march and fight, perhaps without food or rest. 

In a few cases the candidates, although in complete ignorance of Red’s 
tactical dispositions, even supposing he made no movement, committed 
the grave error of giving elaborate and detailed orders for the attack on 
a position which they imagined he would be holding in the neighbourhood 
of Thame* 

The operation orders were, on the whole, clear and complete, but, as 
is perhaps natural in the case of officers many of whom have seldom 
written orders in the field, a good deal of unnecessary repetition and a 
certain diffuseness were noticeable. Officers should cultivate a concise 
style, remembering that when, as in this case, orders have to be written 
under pressure, copied or dictated at’ once, every additional word adds to 
the delay. 

Most officers took the wise course of leaving their 2nd line transport ir 
billets, realizing, no doubt, that it could always be sent for if wanted 
Some, however, ordered it to follow close in rear of the fighting troops, 
apparently oblivious to the inconvenience and possible danger of such 
an arrangement. 


(To be continued). 





COMMISSIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 


The following regulations for candidates from the Specia? 
Reserve, Militia, and Territorial Force, were issued on April 
18th, 1911. 

1. In view of the decision to reduce the period of probationary 
training required of an officer appointed to the Infantry of the Speciat 
reserve (Special Army Order dated 27th February, 1911), the service and 
training which a candidate for a commission in the Regular Army will 
be required to complete before he can be regarded as eligible to present 
himself at the competitive examination for such commissions (vide para- 
graph 3 (d) of the Regulations under which commissions in the Regular 
Army may be obtained by Officers of the Special Reserve, Militia and 
Territorial Force), will in future be as follows. 


2. A candidate must, on the 1st April for a March Examination or 
on the 1st October for an October Examination, have completed a total 





*Thame was the point which the Red force was reported in the 
Special Idea to have reached.—Ed. R.U.S.I. 
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service of 18 months, and must, during such service, have undergorie a 
period of training with a Regular unit of the Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers 
or Infantry. 

3. Certificate “A,” or Certificate “B,’’ obtained in a Cavalry, 
Artillery, Engineer or Infantry unit of the Officers Training Corps, will 
entitle the holder to a reduction of these periods of service and training. 

4. The periods of attachment and service required of each class of 
candidate are shown in the following table :— 


Other Service in 
A candidate in Attachment to a Special Reserve, Total 
possession of— Arm, Regular Unit. _Territorial Force service. 
or Militia. 
. Infantry .... 6 months... 12 months... 18 months 
ie | Other arms 12 months ... 6 months ... 18 months 
abil «ar (Infantry .... 5 months... g months .. 14 months 
Comannen™ } Other arms $ months .. 6 months .. 14 months 
eee . Infantry ... 3 months... 7 months ... 10 months 
sé ’ 

Coeman s } Other arms 4 months ... 6 months... 10 months 


5- In cases where the required period of attachment to a Regular 
unit exceeds six months, it must be continuous. Periods of six months 
or less may be either continuous or performed in two parts which need 
not fall within the same year. No portion of the attachment may be 
performed at a Depédt, and no period of less than 5 months duration must 
commence in, or extend into, the months of October and November. 

6. Infantry officers now undergoing attachment to a Regular unit 
will terminate their attachment forthwith if they have completed the 
period to which they became liable under the above rules, or, in other 
cases as soon as they have done so. 

7. The lower limit of age for appointment to the combatant branches 
of the Special Reserve has been reduced to 17. The age at which an 
officer of the Special Reserve, Militia, or Territorial Force may present 
himself at the Competitive Examination remains unchanged (i.e., he 
must be within the ages of 20 and 25 on the 1st April for a March 
Examination, or on the 1st October for an October Examination). 
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THE NORTH SEA 
Its History, Politics and Geography. 





Translated from ‘‘ MarInE RUNDSCHAU,”’ January, I9gI1. 





Communicated by the Naval Intelligence Department, and 
published by permission. 


NaVAL history knows of no great sea-fights which were fought 
in mid-ocean. Neutral and international by nature, the high 
seas can never be the object of contention; pathless and track- 
less, yet everywhere accessible and passable, they are the most 
unlikely meeting-place for combatants. Mediterranean seas and 
the borders of the ocean, and of these, again, the coastal waters 
in particular, are the historical theatres of war. 

Of pre-eminent importance in the world’s history, are those 
connecting yet separating seas which lie directly between the 
Naval Powers struggling for participation in the world’s empire, 
and upon which maritime traffic, streaming to and from the 
world’s economic centres, concentrates maritime interests. The 
decisive naval battles of the world have consequently been fought 
in the Roman Mediterranean, in the English Channel, and the 
waters bordering Western Europe; off the coasts of the West 
and East Indies; and lastly, in the entrance to the Japanese 
Mediterranean. 

Thus, the political and economic geographical importance of 
the countries to which the coasts belong, forms the basis of the 
military value of a sea; upon which its own geographical ele- 
ments then imprint their special character and the conditions for 
its strategical utilisation. 


I—THE NORTH SEA POWERS. 





1. THeEtR HistoricaL DEVELOPMENT. 


The Position in the 16th Century. 


As long as the Mediterranean was the political and economic 
centre of Europe, the North Sea was historically insignificant. 
It was only when the finding of a sea-route to the East Indies 
and the discovery of America shifted Europe’s centre of gravity 
westwards, that the North Sea Powers became historically im- 
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portant. Until then the chief trade routes led principally over- 
land, connecting the trade of Northern Europe—grouped around 
the Baltic Sea—with the advanced West, and especially with 
the all-important centres of civilisation of the Mediterranean. 
Now that the over-running of the eastern Mediterranean by the 
Turks—occurring simultaneously with the Spanish-Portuguese 
voyages of discovery—had, for centuries, cut off this sea from 
the world’s economy, the North Sea naturally became the most 
important thoroughfare between North-east and South-west 
Europe. 

To-day England and Germany, Belgium, Holland, Den- 
mark, and Norway are the countries which, through their coasts, 
have a share in the North Sea. ‘They are the North Sea Powers 
in a narrower sense. France and Sweden, whose coasts adjoin 
the entrances to the North Sea—France the Channel, and Sweden 
the Kattegat—must, in a wider sense, be also included; just as 
England, by possession of Gibraltar alone, would be a Mediter- 
ranean Power. This geographical position has thus, up to the 
most recent times, given them a voice in the settlement of North 
Sea questions. 

Up tothe middle of last century two only of these countries 
played the part, politically and economically, of North Sea 
Powers, viz., Holland and England. The rest partly lacked 
favourable geographical position and configuration, and partly, 
sufficient greatness or a suitable management of their economic 
and political power. 

Flanders—the Belgium of to-day—owing to her situation 
close to the junction of the Atlantic and North Sea, possessed 
all the advantages of geographical position, which England and 
Holland enjoy as North Sea Powers. But she lacked the most 
important element for the development of maritime strength from 
this position—free access to the sea. Adhering to Spain from 
religious motives, and against her commercial and political in- 
terests, she had, in the middle of the 16th century, lost in the 
delta islands of Zeeland the key to the coast, which alone could 
have maintained the ancient splendour of Bruges, or have trans- 
ferred it permanently to Antwerp—which was nearer the sea 
by reason of its position on the Scheldt. 

Norway and Denmark, and still more naturally Sweden, lay 
ton far distant from the new centre of Europe, and had directed 
their political energies eastwards—Denmark and Sweden by the 
natural compulsion of their geographical position, and Norway 
pdt ey the train of Denmark owing to her alliance dating 
from 1380. They spent their strength in the struggle for su- 
premacy in the Baltic, without ever becoming North Sea Powers. 

_ Germany was politically impotent. The Hanseatic League, 
which, in the Middle Ages, was her only body of any maritime 
and economic importance in northern Europe, was on the de- 
cline. Without political support of some sort, this union of 
mercantile towns could only take the lead as long as it was a 
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question of the guardianship of territories but little developed in 
culture and commerce—the northern Europe of the Middle 
Ages. Naturally diminutive, it was not in a position to adapt 
itself to new conditions, and at the right moment transfer the 
centre of gravity of its economic strength from the confined area 
of the Baltic to the vicinity of the Powers of north-west Europe, 
who now entered the arena. Vanquished in the east by the 
increased strength of the Poles and hard pressed in the north by 
Danes and Swedes, the League went under in the Baltic con- 
flict and resigned without a struggle, to the Dutch and English 
its economic position in the North Sea, which might have been 
the foundation of a North Sea German Power and in itself the 
basis for growth of new internal strength. 

Holland was the first Power to enter into this economic 
inheritance. 

The Predominance of Holland. 


Almost one-quarter insular, her mainland intersected by 
rivers, canals and bays—in which the tides carry the sea far 
into the land—a nation of an almost entirely maritime character 
had here arisen; and this maritime nation occupied the position 
most favourable for development of international commerce in 
the coming centuries. Here the maritime traffic of northern and 
western Europe, and that from the heart of the continent over 
the rivers of the Rhine system, as well as the overland trade by 
the old trade routes, naturally converged. This of itself gave 
these provinces—politically dependent upon Spain—great 
economic prosperity. From it they derived the strength for 
beginning their fight for freedom in the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, and for gathering into their own hands, during this eighty 
years’ war, nearly all the advantages of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese discoveries. To all these were added favourable political 
conditions. 

Germany was powerless; France as yet had no maritime in- 
terests; and England was held back by internal strife. Thus, 
at the close of the 16th century, little Holland became the first 
commercial nation of the world. Amsterdam became the more 
mighty successor of Venice, of Lisbon, and the Hansa. Into 
Amsterdam poured the timber and, especially, the cereaj trade 
of the Baltic; to Amsterdam Dutch ships conveyed the riches 
of the North Sea fisheries, as well as those of the coasts of Eng- 
land and Norway. Amsterdam was the world’s emporium, where 
the countries of Europe exchanged their goods with one another, 
and with the tropical products of the East and West Indies. 

_ Geographical position, national character, and favourable 
political conditions were here united, and created the first Naval 
Power of the North Sea. 

For a whole century Holland had complete command of the 
North Sea. Then with her whole yolitical strength England 
entered into the economic struggle for supremacy at sea. 
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England’s command of the Sea. 


The glimmer of insular liberty and independence, which, 
thanks to the amphibious position of their country, pervades the 
history of the Dutch in the 16th and 17th centuries, shines with 
full radiance through the whole of England’s history since 1066. 
In that year, for the last time, a hostile invasion intervened, 
checking the internal development of this island state. Thence- 
forth the English nation and the English state developed with- 
out external hindrance. Restricted at first to its island country, 
then, urged by natural necessity to expansion and sea power, 
by the middle of the 17th century a state had arisen which 
comprised the most united and politically mature race in 
Europe. 

As early as the 16th century this country had, by the foun- 
dation of chartered trading companies, begun to release itself 
from the tutelage which foreigners—the Hanseatic league, and 
then Holland—had hitherto imposed upon it economically... In 
1554 the Russian, and in 1579 the Baltic companies came into 
existence; and in 1567 Hamburg—once one of the executive 
centres of the Hanseatic league—became an English mart. Yet 
more rudely were the economic fetters shaken by the embargo 
on Dutch trade imposed by Elizabeth in 1564. But the political 
strength necessary to shatter them was still lacking. This was 
won in a last, violent internal crisis. On the goth October, 
1651, when by her Navigation Acts, England declared her 
economic independence, she was strong enough to impose this 
claim on Holland by force of arms. Then began the political 
exploitation of the advantages which England, as an island 
nation, possessed for economic expansion and sea power. 

In twenty years Holland’s naval ascendency had been over- 
come, and her economic expansion arrested. In twenty more 
—at the end of the 17th century—London’s trade already sur- 
passed that of Amsterdam. Nevertheless, England did not as 
yet succeed in entirely disposing of her opponent by force of 
arms. 
A new rival appeared in the world’s arena—the France of 
Louis XIV. This compelled England to abandon her inter- 
necine war with the Dutch. The long war between England 
and France now began and lasted, almost without a break, over 
100 years. 

uring this century, it is true, French manufactures 
flourished, thanks to the national industry which Colbert guided 
into the right channels for advancement of the whole state; 
indeed, during this period the foreign trade of France increased 
five-fold, and she took part in the colonisation of the world; 
but, fighting side by side, England and Holland from the com- 
mencement of this war, prevented the threatened growth of 
French naval power in European waters. On this account the 
Northern company of France, formed in 1670 for North Euro- 
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pean trade, was never able to gain a firm footing in the North 
Sea or Baltic. The gateway to the North Sea was closed to 
France by the English and Dutch fleets. 

Thus England and Holland remained the only naval powers 
in the North Sea in the 18th century. But whilst outwardly war 
had ceased between them, and a balance of power had appar- 
ently been arrived at, England (by virtue of her sound political 
instinct, and her more united national spirit) entirely overcame 
the naval power of the Dutch allies without recourse to arms. 
The English called to their head the leader of the fight against 
France—William of Orange—who had been left in the lurch 
by Dutch political short-sightedness and party fanaticism. He 
gave them that leadership which was their due. In barely 
twenty years, the disparity between the two Northern Sea Powers 
became so great, that Frederick the Great spoke of them as 
**the English warship with the Dutch sloop in tow.”’ 

Political superiority was quickly followed by the complete 
economic victory of England. 

In the second half of the 18th century American trade came 
more and more to the front in the world’s commerce. This 
increased the value of England’s geographical position. She 
formed a natural threshold between America and the Continent 
of Europe. Simultaneously, an increase in her internal economic 
strength had taken place. Englishmen invented the tools, con- 
trivances and methods which created the wholesale trade in 
machine-made goods. This gave England’s industries, hither- 
to considered to be inferior to those of the Continent, priority, 
and endowed the island kingdom with strength to seize almost 
the whole of the American trade for herself. 

At the beginning of the 18th century, England's total trade 
was still inferior to that of the Dutch; at the end it was five 
times greater. The centre of the great North-West European 
corner of trade and commerce had again been shifted west 
and north. It now lay in England. Thus England became, 
politically and economically, the greatest North Sea Power. 

Only once again was this premier position threatened. 
Napoleon’s decree of Blockade in the year 1806 aimed at the 
exclusion of all English trade and commerce from the Con- 
finent. In vain: the annihilation of French sea power at 
Trafalgar had already decided the victory of England in this 
embittered economic war. 

Sustained by her unique geographical position, her indus- 
trial strength, her insularity, and consequent poiitical unity and 
maritime strength, England commanded the ocean approaches 
to the Continent of Europe. Economically and politically she 
held undisputed sway in the North Sea. 

- the close of the 19th century the situation had completely 
altered. 
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2. THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE NORTH SEA POWERS. 
The Economic Situation. 


As long as the receptive capacity and productive power of 
the various economic regions of Europe did not suffice for the 
maintenance of permanent independent commercial intercourse 
with trans-oceanic places, producing the necessaries of Euro- 
pean civilisation, international commerce required entrepdts and 
marts which permitted an exchange of commodities. These 
places of exchange could only come into existence in situations 
convenient to the principal trade routes. The larger the place 
and the more varied its communications, the better it fulfilled 
the requirements of economic life. 

To these economic conditions is attributable London’s posi- 
tion of monopoly during the 18th and 19th centuries, which 
was rendered possible by her geographical position at the very 
junction of the American and North and West European net- 
work of sea-routes. 

The development of manufactures by machinery and growth 
of population caused a continual increase in the economic 
strength of the Continent of Europe during the second half 
of last century. This, together with the expansion in all rela- 
tions with the interior—rendered possible by the extension of 
the network of railways—made the seaports of the Continent 
strong enough to enter into independent trans-oceanic commer- 
Cial intercourse. The value of the hinterland took the place of 
the overwhelming importance of a favourable geographical mari- 
time position. Frus the spaciousness of the Continent, as op- 
posed to the comparatively limited area of the British Isles, 
became economically perceptible. The struggle of the Con- 
tinental seaports against London’s monopoly was able to begin. 

The first perceptible blows were the inauguration, in the 
fifth decade of last century, of a direct regular service of 
steamers to North America, first by Hamburg, and soon after 
by Bremen. However, it was only after the foundation of 
the German Empire had brought about a renewed increase in 
the power of production and consumption of this most important 
hinterland of the North-west European sea-coast, that the su- 
premacy of London in the North Sea was finally overcome. 


The Great Commercial Cities of the North Sea. 


Antwerp, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Bremen, and Hamburg 
pra pt ports of international trade. Hamburg was foremost 
of all. 

Situated at the apex of the south-east corner of the North 
Sea, this city of the Elbe, in spite of its great remoteness from 
the Atlantic, had never ceased to play at least a modest part in 
the local trade of the Scandinavian and Baltic countries with 
England. Now, her position at the mouth of the Elbe, aided 
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by the tariff policy of the German railways, which strengthened 
German export trade, opened up almost the whole German 
economic territory to her, far into central Europe. Thus 
strengthened, she was able to extend successfully her over-sea 
connections further and further, and gradually drive out London 
trade. Asa result of this, London’s re-export trade has fallen 
almost a half in the last thirty years. To-day, it has to share 
the international trade of Scandinavian and Baltic countries 
with Hamburg. Since the seventies, the number of English 
flags in the shipping of Hamburg has decreased by more than 
half, while Hamburg’s total trade has increased six-fold in the 
same period; and, with half London’s ships in number, but two- 
thirds of their tonnage, it no longer stands far behind the 
‘Thames city in its seagoing import and export trade. 

Besides Hamburg, Bremen prospered, rising almost exclu- 
sively owing to new over-sea conditions. Supported mainly by 
its west German hinterland, its direct extra-European traffic was 
brought about by the furtherance of emigration of the surplus 
population of Germany to America, which began in the middle 
of the century. Since then her maritime traffic has increased 
twenty-fold. With a round sixteen million tons register, ont- 
going and incoming, the Weser ports at present occupy the 
second place among German ports. 

But these two great German ports have not remained Lon- 
don’s only competitors in the region of the North Sea. Simul- 
taneously with them, the ports of the Rhine-Maas-Scheldt 
region have, during the last fifty years, risen to renewed pros- 
perity; like them, deriving their principai vitality from the 
German economic districts.. First of all, came Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam, particularly since Rhine traffic—facilitated by the 
Rhine Navigation Acts—opened up new channels for reviving 
their old trade connections; lastly, Antwerp, which has only 
made a fresh start since 1863, when the withdrawal of the Scheldt 
tolls—this last remnant of the Dutch closure of the Scheldt— 
had set aside the barrier to access to the ocean, which had lasted 
for almost three hundred years. The maritime traffic of these 
three towns was practically of no consequence in the middle of 
last century. To-day, their united maritime traffic exceeds that 
of London ; and of this that of the youngest of them—Antwerp— 
alone supplies over 50 per cent. 

Nevertheless London has not remained at an economic 
standstill in the meantime. The increased productive power 
of its hinterland has likewise long ago far more than made up 
for the shrinkage in its exchange trade. In the forty years 
during which the maritime trade of Hamburg, Rotterdam, and 
Antwerp increased six-fold, and that of Amsterdam and Bremen 
four-fold, London’s figures for incoming and outgoing ships 
were trebled. 

Taken altogether, this means quite an immense growth in 
maritime traffic on the short stretch of the North Sea (only 380 
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miles long) between Dover and the Mouth of the Elbe. Six 
great commercial ports are crowded into it. No other region of 
the sea in the world can boast of even an equal concentration of 
economic strength. In round numbers 125,000 seagoing ships, 
on the average, traversed the North Sea during the last few 
years, coming from or going to these six great ports, and com- 
pletely dominating North Sea traffic. They give the North Sea 
—and naturally its southern part in particular—an economic im- 
portance, which it never possessed at any previous period. 


The Commercial Countries of the North Sea. 


Four North Sea countries lie behind these six North Sea 
ports—England and Germany, Belgium and the Netherlands. 
The number of ships flying their flags, that navigate the North 
Sea, differs considerably. 

Whereas in English and German ports the flags of the 
respective countries predominate—amounting in London to 
almost 68 per cent., in Hamburg to 55 per cent., and in Bremen 
even to 70 per cent., of the total sea-going traffic, the number of 
ships sailing under it (the country’s own flag) in Netherland 
ports drops to less than a half—in Amsterdam to 45 per cent, in 
Rotterdam to 20 per cent.—and in Belgian Antwerp it disap- 
pears almost entirely with a share of only 5 per cent., and even 
these for the most part are carried by English ships, which 
only sail under the Belgian flag by agreement. 

English and German ships take their place, however. More 
than half of the total shipping in Antwerp flies the English 
flag—her share in Rotterdam and Amsterdam amounts to almost 
one-third—and the German merchant flag has a good 25 per 
cent. and 18 per cent. share in the departure and entries of 
this city of the Scheldt, and in the ports of the Netherlands. 

On the other hand, Dutch shipping plays no part in the 
North Sea region outside its own ports. Its share in English 
and German ports is barely 1 per cent. Belgium does not enter 
into the question at all. 

There is only one North Sea flag, in addition to the English 
and German, that does not entirely disappear in its own ports 
—the Norwegian—which has a share of at least 50 per cent. in 
the shipping of Bergen and Christiania, and takes a fourth place 
among the mercantile navies of the world. Even, this, however, 
does not alter the general aspect. The foreign trade of the most 
important Norwegian ports does not amount to more than a 
good fiftieth of the trade of London; and even in them the 
English and German flags take second and third places. 

Thus these flags dominate North Sea shipping. Fully 75 
per cent. of all incoming and outgoing sea-going ships in the 
great North Sea ports, belong to England and Germany, whose 
shares are in the proportion of 4 to 3. This renders the North 
Sea—that most important of international trade routes—econo- 
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mically an Anglo-German ocean. Only these two commercial 
States are, economically, Great Powers in it. 
Politically, also, they are the North Sea Powers. 


3. THe MIvitary-POLitIcaAL SITUATION. 
The Smaller Powers. 


The political importance of the four smaller North Sea 
Powers, whose populations taken together scarcely amount to 
eighteen millions, must naturally be far behind that of England 
and Germany with their hundred million inhabitants. Indeed, 
two of these powers—Belgium and Norway—have to a certain 
extent abandoned their political activity. They are neutralized 
States. In return for a pledge of absolute neutrality in all 
future wars, the Great Powers have guaranteed their integrity. 
Thus they are tied by international law ; restricted in their ability 
to form alliances. Neither the Belgian Treaty of Neutrality 
of 1831, nor the Norwegian Declaration of 1907, has interfered 
with the sovereign rights of these countries to such an extent 
that this neutralisation has imposed upon them the duty of dis- 
arming and of dismantling their fortresses. Both have an 
armed force. ‘ 

Belgium has made successful efforts to maintain an army, 
which in case of need can secure her own neutrality. And 
rightly so—for Belgium owes her neutralisation to her perilous 
position as a natural thoroughfare, and not to political insigni- 
ficance. Despite all treaties, this dangerous situation might 
easily render an army of its own necessary for the protection of 
the country. Based on the well-fortified town of Antwerp, its 
present army, having a war strength of about 143,000 men, is 
adequate for the task. On the other hand, its sea-coast—with- 
out protection of a fleet of any kind—lies open to hostile attack, 
although it also forms a natural threshold in a west-easterly 
direction. 

Norway is not in the dangerous position of a buffer-state. 
Her neutralisation originated from purely local Scandinavian 
requirements, after her separation from Sweden. The strength 
and composition of her army is solely suited to those require- 
ments. The duties of her army, which has a war strength of 
about 75,000 men, are purely defensive ; and her fleet-—composed 
of a few armoured coast defence ships and gun boats, or tor- 
oot boats, and, lately, submarines — serves for coast defence 
only. 
_ Too weak by themselves, incapable of alliance by reason of 
their neutralisation, Belgium and Norway scarcely enter into 
_ question of the military-political situation in the North 

ea. 

The forces of the two other smaller North Sea Powers— 
Denmark and Sweden—are not materially larger. Each of 
these kingdoms can put about 70,000 men in the field. Like that 
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of Norway, the Danish fleet is only composed of armoured coast 
defence ships, gun boats and smaller vessels—in fighting 
strength and numbers about equal to the Norwegian. Holland's 
sea power is somewhat greater. In addition to ships serving 
merely as floating coast defences, the Dutch Navy possesses 
about twenty modern destroyers and six battleships of 5,000 to 
6,000 tons displacement. But in spite of the smallness of this 
force in comparison with the armed forces of the great North 
Sea Powers, these two countries are an important military- 
political factor in the North Sea. On the north and south, their 
frontiers flank the German North Sea coast, Between them and 
England lie the Netherlands; between England and the German 
waters of the Baltic lies Denmark. Denmark’s south and Hol- 
land’s east frontiers are only about 60 miles distant from the 
apex of the German North Sea triangle. That increases the 
political importance of both countries. They can facilitate 
transit from west to east; and Holland, at any rate, from east 
to west also. In particular, however, they are the natural con- 
necting links whose possession must appear desirable to England 
for carrying on a North Sea war against Germany effectively. 
Their annexation, or an alliance with them, is therefore a much 
desired aim of English policy, whose attainment would con- 
siderably strengthen England’s position in the North Sea, and 
would thereby bring about a fundamental displacement in the 
balance of power in the North Sea. aij 

Such an alteration in the balance of power, 'can, of course, 
be prevented to a certain extent by the North Sea Agreement. 
This Agreement, concluded at Berlin on the 23rd April, 1908, 
between all the North Sea Powers, including France and Sweden 
—but, of course ening the neutral States of Belgium and 
Norway—is to secure by. International Law, the present status 

uo in the territorial ownership of the North Sea ‘countries and 
the adjoining dominions. According to it, each country is 
‘*to maintain its own sovereign rights in those territories, and 
respect those of the other countries’’ inviolate. This Agree- 
ment, however, does not refer— as a memorandum expressly 
adds—‘‘ to the free exercise of sovereign rights of the countries 
over these possessions.’’ 

Thus, the treaty can no doubt operate against a forcible dis- 
placement in the balance of power, which might possibly be 
aimed at by one of the Great Powers-—at any rate, in so far as 
international agreements are able to do so—but it could not be 
invoked, if one of the buffer states, using its sovereign rights 
to conclude alliances, should one-sidedly strengthen the political 
position of one of the great Powers in the North Sea. 

In this ability to form alliances, together with their inter- 
mediate position, lies the great importance therefore— now and 
in the future also—of the political position of Denmark and. Hol- 
land as regards the great North Sea Powers, in spite of the 
North Sea Agreement. 
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4. THE GREAT POWERS. 
England. 


As long as the goal of foreign policy of the continental 
countries of Europe lay in Europe, and when non-European 
naval Powers did not yet exist, England was able to found and 
extend her position as a Great Power in all parts of the world, 
without requiring at the same time a strong maritime expan- 
sion of power in Europe. Thus, at the beginning of the last 
quarter of the 19th century, England had almost become an 
extra-European Great Power. The maritime development of 
France, her colonial plans, which aimed at a further expan- 
sion of her North African possessions, and the command of 
the Mediterranean, turned the attention of English statesmen 
back to Europe, and in the first place to the Mediterranean. 
The opening of the Suez Canal, the rapid, yet only temporary, 
expansion of an Italian sea power in the eighties, the creation 
of a fleet in Russia, whose political effort was directed south- 
wards towards the Balkan States and Persia, strengthened 
England’s Mediterranean interests. The alliance of Russia 
with France, and the consequent increased importance of the 
waters of North Europe, made little change in the direction of 
Engand’s strategy in time of peace. 

In the Mediterranean, on the main routes ews 2 France 
and her colonies, therefore, lay the principal strength of the 
English fleet—based, until the turn of the century, on Malta and 
Gibraltar, and unquestionably superior to the French fleet at 
Toulon. Even during peace England’s second strongest force, 
the Channel Fleet, patrolled in front of the west and north-west 
coasts of France. ‘‘ Stronger than France and Russia; ready 
for strategical advance against France ’’—that was the task of 
English naval policy. 

The entry of Germany, the United States of America and 
Japan into the rank of first-rate naval Powers, engendered new 
aims. The change in the direction of Russian policy from 
south to east, and the peaceful overpowering of France since 
Fashoda, smoothed the way for them. The Japanese Alliance 
of 30th January, 1902, followed, and the rapprochement with 
France, which was sealed by the Arbitration Treaty of 18th 
October, 1903. England was temporarily relieved from anxieties 
in Eastern Asia and the Mediterranean. The re-organization 
of the Fleet in 1904 was able to begin. Through it, the girdle of 
English warships encompassing Europe was drawn tighter; but 
at the same time its centre of gravity was transferred northwards 
from the Mediterranean to the coasts of England. Since then, 
during the last few years, all efforts have been directed to the 
further strengthening of this northern wing, which is designed 
for possible action in the North Sea. 

To-day—and henceforth also, therefore—England’s fleet lies 
based on her Channel ports, in spite of all ententes firmly en- 
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compassing her ancient rival, France, in her (France’s) har- 
bours facing the English coast. But her strategy is no longer 
directed southwards only, but always more and more towards 
the north-east. q 

The basis of strategical operations has already been extended 
North Seawards beyond the Thames, up to the Firth of Forth; 
and for about a year past Scapa Flow, situated in the extreme 
north, seems to have been receiving naval attention. — The 
further development of these northern extensions of the existing 
bases of the fleet, would form another link in the chain of 
peace preparations for a possible strategical advance in the North 
Sea during war. 

Germany. 

For a quarter of a century, the newly established German 
Empire had been able to confine itself politically to its con- 
tinental position in Europe. But during this period its popula- 
tion had increased by almost thirty per cent.; and almost the 
whole of this addition had fallen to the share of the urban 
population—that is, to the population industrial by profession. 
This had removed the centre of gravity of German political 
economy from the domain of agriculture to that of manufacture 
and trade, and had made Germany economically dependent on 
foreign countries in a constantly increasing degree. The in- 
crease of about 60 per cent. in German foreign trade, and simul- 
taneous growth of about 250 per cent. in the transport capacity 
of the German mercantile marine during the 30 years follow- 
ing 1870, bore fruit; and, during the nineties of last century, 
put Germany in the second place among the world’s commercial 
powers—the aggregate increase in whose performances during 
the same period only amounted to 20 and 135 per cent. Thus 
Germany became a sea power economically; for, fully three- 
fourths of the increase in her foreign trade was sea-borne 
trade, to which belonged almost alone the increase in German 
trade, as compared with the increase in the world’s commerce. 
Seventy-five per cent. of this German maritime trade, however, 
is exported or imported through the ports of the North Sea 
coast. 

The expansion of the military forces of the Empire had not 
kept pace with this development of German maritime interests, 
and, up to the nineties, had solely been adapted to the Con- 
tinental needs of an Anti-Dual Alliance policy. The Fleet 
Laws first of all brought about the necessary change, and, side 
by side with the land forces, set up the fleet, whose object it is 
to secure the inviolability of German maritime interests. To-day 
it holds the first place among the navies of the continental 
countries of Europe. Its strategical base is the German North 
Sea coast—that short, important fringe of the ocean from which 
German maritime trade pulsates, and the maintenance of whose 
political freedom is necessary to the economic position of the 
German Empire as a World-Power. 
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To-day the North Sea is an Anglo-German Ocean, in a 
military-political sense, as well as from an economic standpoint. 


II.—THE NORTH SEA. 
1. THE MILITARY-GEOGRAPHICAL ELEMENTS OF THE NORTH SEA. 
The North Sea Area. 


The North Sea, extending over 10 degrees of latitude (51° 
and 61° N ), and 10 degrees of longitude (2° W. and 8° E.), in 
the Northern hemisphere covers an area of about 570,000 sq. km. 
(220,000 sq. miles). That is only one-fifth of the area of the 
Roman Mediterranean; but, while the latter is broken up by 
numerous peninsulas and islands, the North Sea, according to 
its surface configuration, forms a large and almost unbroken 
expanse of water. The North Sea has few islands. Their area 
is only equal to g$z of its extent; whereas in the Mediterranean, 
for example, it equals 3, and in the Baltic even ;, of the 
area of the sea. Moreover, these few North Sea islands are 
situated near the coasts. They belong immediately to the main- 
land, like the low sandy Frisian Jslands, or the rocky islets of 
Norway; or, again, they are like the Atlantic coast fringe of 
North-Western Europe—itself the outer edge of the North Sea 
and formed of old crags, deeply indented by bays, and sur- 
rounded by innumerable little islands and rocks. Thus the 
North Sea possesses no natural intermediate stations within its 
limits which are suitable for bases. That makes it comparatively 
spacious. The most distant spot from any coast is about 170 
miles off—a distance as great as that in the five times larger 
Mediterranean. 

Configuration of the North Sea. 

The shape of the North Sea somewhat limits its spacious- 
ness. The principal part of the North Sea forms a nearly regu- 
lar rectangle running north and south, to which, in its south- 
west corner, is attached an independent smaller part forming the 
junction between the North Sea and English Channel. In this 
southernmost region of the North Sea, the greatest distance from. 
coast to coast is only 120 miles; and this is further reduced 
southwards, until in the narrowest part—the Straits of Dover—it 
only amounts to 20 miles. 

Thus the North Sea, in this region, entirely loses that pro- 
perty of a sea separating military forces. Almost directly in 
front of the enemy’s coast lies its own opposite shore, based on 
which all operations of naval war can be undertaken without 
having to surmount any obstacle in the shape of distance. 

The sides of the larger, rectangular region of the North 
Sea are respectively about 600 and 300 miles in length. They 
are, however, unequal in value. On three sides only is the 
North Sea bounded by land. Its northern entrance, through- 
out the 300-400 miles that it covers, is free. Owing to this, the 
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shorter distances, in an east-west direction, become of far 
greater importance than the longer ones from north to south. 
A modern fleet can cover its length of 300 miles in 15 to 20 
hours; and even the slowest war vessels—the submarines— 
require little more than one day to doso. In spite of this, how- 
ever, these short east-west routes make considerable demands 
on the operations of naval warfare. These 300 miles of un- 
broken sea, separating the eastern from the western coasts 
ot the North Sea, put great difficulties in the way of all opera- 
tions of war, viz., the preparation for or leading up to an oppor- 
tunity for battle by blockade; the fighting out of a decisive 
action off the enemy’s coast with the co-operation of torpedo 
boats and submarines; the following up of successes in battle 
by commencing war on land; or the toning down of a defeat 
by the rapid retreat of the naval forces to their own bases of 
operations. ‘Thus the North Sea, despite the’cramped appear- 
ance of its shape, is yet comparatively roomy throughout its 
greater part, i.e., in the whole of the region lying to the north 
of the Dutch and German coasts. 

Nevertheless, the whole of this unbroken area can to-day be 
controlled as a single field of operations, from one point. The 
whole of the North Sea is within the range of modern wire- 
less telegraph statlons. The greatest distance from coast to 
coast is not more than 700 miles in a south-west to north-east 


direction. 
Depth of the North Sea. 


The North Sea is as uniform as regards depths as it is in 
regard to the configuration of its surface. It is for the most part 
free from shoals. Outside its coastal waters, even the compara- 
tively shallow part of the North Sea—to the south of a line from 
Cromarty Firth to the Skaw, whose average depth is only about 
70 metres (230 feet)— exhibits, in a military sense, only one 
shoal worthy of notice, viz., the South-West Patch of the 
Dogger Bank. Owing to its depths, in places 19 metres (624 
ft.), it may occasionally, in unfavourable weather, be regarded 
as impassable. All other irregularities in its bottom, however 
important they may be as regards navigation, are, from a mili- 
tary point of view, of no consequence. Even the submarine— 
the war vessel demanding the greatest depth of water for its 
operations—is nowhere inconvenienced by them. 


The Geographical Position. 


Apart, however, from shoals, there are in the ocean certain 
impassable tracts. Even outside the Arctic regions stationary 
ice-sheets may block whole regions of the sea, and floating ice- 


bergs make sea-routes impassable. 
From its high latitude, the North Sea might well be blocked 
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by ice for long periods. In winter, in the Northern Hemisphere, 
icebergs are often found as far south as 40°; and the northern 
parts of the Baltic, Hudson Bay, and the Sea of Okhotsk— 
situated in the same latitude as the North Sea—are covered with 
ice for a large part of the year. The North Sea, however, lies to 
the south-east of the warm, protecting Gulf Stream, which, 
travelling northwards west of Ireland, forces its way between 
the Faroe Islands and the Shetlands, and reaches the Norwegian 
coast. The Gulf Stream thus lies as an insurmountable bar- 
rier in the way of the Arctic ice, and sends out small warm 
tributary currents from the north-west and south-west through 
the Pentland Firth and the English Channel into the North Sea, 
raising the temperature of its waters and keeping its whole sur- 
face constantly free from ice. 


North Sea Weather. 


In spite of this favourable climatic position, the seasons are 
not unimportant as regards warfare in the North Sea. The 
sailor, whose quarters are at the same time his place of action, 
is certainly more independent of great climatic influences—of 
summer heat and winter cold—than is the soldier. But the 
transient phenomena—day and night, storm and fog—which, in 
their duration and frequency are dependent on geographical 
position, and change with the season of the year, can exercise 
an influence on his operations. 

The longest day in the North Sea lasts from 16 to 18 hours 
—the shortest from 6 to 8 only. This means a severe limitation 
of all daylight actions during the winter months; and especially 
the almost complete exclusion of effective night operations in 
summer. In the northern region of the North Sea—especially 
in June and July—the midnight sun replaces daylight during 
the few hours between sunset and sunrise, and prevents any 
unperceived approach. Owing to this, the fine months of the 
year lose considerably in value for fighting purposes, especially 
for him who desires, or is obliged, to make the most of the means 
of guerilla warfare. Only a few hours can be required to 
decide a naval action fought in daytime. Even the shortest 
winter days are sufficient for that. But long dark nights, the 
basis of all success in the more secondary operations of naval 
warfare—escape of a blockaded fleet; attacks by the lighter 
forces against an intact battle fleet; destruction of a beaten 
fleet by torpedo boat attacks, etc.—do not exist in summer. 

Even the winter months, however, present difficulties for the 
operations of war. 

At this period fogs are most prevalent in the North Sea. 
From late autumn till January, fog or very hazy weather is 
prevalent on about one day in three, throughout almost the 
whole region of the North Sea, with the sole exception of the 
extreme north, where—especially on the Norwegian coast—the 
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mid-summer months are the haziest. At the same time, also, 
the winter is the windiest period in the North Sea, Westerly 
winds prevail. Almost three-fourths of all North Sea 
winds blow from between S.W. and N.W. Of them, however, 
the S.W. winds, which in the winter months are by about 30- 
per cent. more prevalent than any others, are at the same time, 
on the average, the strongest North Sea winds. They. surpass 
by about 30 to 50 per cent. in average velocity the winds blowing 
from north, east and south. 

One-third of the month fog, half the month fresh south- 
west witids, with much rain and snow—that is the North Sea 
weather in the winter. Even now-a-days, when steamships are 
no longer directly dependent on the wind, it can aid or hinder 
naval warfare. Speed and ability to keep the sea are consider- 
ably influenced by wind and state of the sea, especially as 
regards the smaller warships. Thus, the prevalence of westerly 
winds is an advantage for the offensive operations of guerilla 
warfare, for torpedo boat attacks, and submarine actions from 
westwards against an adversary in the east. The same state of 
weather, however, may also become a protection for the east, 
if stormy west winds compel naval forces stationed for blockade 
or observation, without. shelter, off the east coasts to abandon 
their posts. Too high a value must not, of course, be attached 
to this protection. 

Those depressions of the barometer which bring stormy 
winds to the North Sea regions, travel exclusively Zales the 
west across the North Sea or neighbouring districts influenced 
by its weather. They move eastwards at the rate of 8 to 10 
metres (26.2 to 32.8 ft.) per second, and thus take about a 
day to travel from the western to the eastern edge of the North 
Sea. It will therefore be possible to send large and more sea- 
worthy cruisers eastwards in good time, when any danger arises 
of the light vessels being obliged to abandon their posts on 
account of stormy weather. Thus, it will still be possible for 
an enemy attacking from the west to maintain the operations 
of war on the exposed eastern coasts of the North Sea, in spite 
of unfavourable weather. 


2. Coasts or THE NORTH SBA. 
The Nature of the Coasts. 


There are many different coast formations in the North Sea 
—precipitous coasts in the northern part, and flat ones generally 
in’ the south. In the’ north-west, opposite the: western slope 
of the Scandinavian mountains, which form the deeply indented 
precipitous coast of Norway—more than abundantly supplied 
with islands and bays—lies the steep, monotonous shore” of 
Scotland, almost the only breaks in which are the funnel-shaped 
openings of the few river-mouths. Rich (in islands, pierced by 
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many water courses, the low, sandy Frisian coast forms the 
south-eastern boundary of the North Sea from the Scheldt to 
the mouth of the Eider. England’s south-western border of 
the North Sea is more repellent, and frequently accompanied by 
shallows stretching far out; and is partly fringed with sand- 
‘dunes and dotted with marshes. The southern and norihern 
extensions of the Frisian coast, and the flat coasts of Belgium 
and Denmark, are as good as harbourless. 

The physical nature of none of these different forms of 
«coast excludes the possibility of maritime development and 
the formation of bases for military operations. Precipitous and 
flat coasts, indented and unindented ocean shores, have equally 
‘been the home of historical naval achievement and dominion. 
Lhe expeditions of discovery and conquest of the Vikings 
‘started from the much indented rocky coast, where lurking 
‘place adjoins turking place, and sally-port succeeds sally-port. 
‘The home of the Hansas was a flat, inhospitable coast, rich in 
‘harbours, however; and, in spite of their undeveloped—now 
‘almost desolate—coast, the Phoenicians were once able to rule 
the ocean from the solitary ports of Tyre and Sidon. 

The country behind the coast, the inhabitants of the coast, 
and its position, increase or diminish its value. The nature of 
the latter, however, forms the basis upon which the develop- 
ment of the other factors can proceed—quickly or slowly, 
abundantly or restrictedly. A coast which affords natural har- 
bours is superior, from a military-geographical point of view, 
to an unbroken uniform coast; but even one with few good 
harbours has by nature a greater military-geographical value 
than one whose innumerable bays and inlets afford far too many 
points of attack. The military suitability of a coast as a base 
of naval operations, must be considered from this twofold point 
of view :—firstly, from the offensive standpoint—can its own 
forces develop for attack from it; then, from the defensive—does 
it naturally afford protection from hostile attack? Here the 
natural geographical superiority of the southern and western 
coasts of the North Sea over those of the east and north-east 
becomes evident. The extreme forms presented by the indented, 
piecip‘tous coast of Norway, and the almost straight, flat coast 
4 West Jutland, impede the military development of these 
shores. 


The North-east and East. 


Along the whole extent of the Norwegian coast—some 
17,000 km. (10,500 miles)—there is not a single place among 
the whole mass of inlets which appears pre-eminently suitable 
from its natural shape for a self-contained base of opera- 
tions. There are, it is true, innumerable places of shelter 
from sea and enemy, and an unlimited series of sally-ports for 
the operations of guerilla warfare; but at the same time, also, 
there is a chain of undefended points open to every attack. 
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It, therefore, does not form a suitable geographical foundation 
for modern naval power. 

What this coast lacks in natural protection, the west coast 
of Jutland has in excess. Its repellent shore, rendered dan- 
gerous by sandbanks, stretches harbourless from Horns Riff to 
the Skaw in front of a great, broad line of dunes 350 km. 
(217 miles) long. For that reason it is known as the “‘iron 
coast.’’ It affords, indeed, the most effective coastal protection ; 
but is quite destitute of hiding-places for warlike action, and, 
even more so, of geographical features suitable as bases of naval 
operations. 


The West and South. 


It is otherwise in the west and south. 

A few river mouths opening out into deep bays—the chief 
being the Moray Firth, the Firth of Forth, the mouth of the 
Humber, the Wash, and, lastly, the mouth of the Thames— 
subdivide the east coast of England, which is about 560 miles 
long as the crow flies. Such is the natural concentration of 
streny ti: which the connecting strip (sic) between land and water 
possesses; for, between these points of ingress and egress, lies 
the bold unbroken coast of East Scotland, as also the flat shores 
of Suffolk and Yorkshire, neither of which are very accessible. 

The values of the repellent yet penetrable coasts in the 
south are even more differentiated. Here, all the shores are 
flat. It is in the nature of all flat coasts that, owing to navi- 
gation being endangered by the shoals in their vicinity, they 
constitute a strong defensive element. Thus, since the times 
of the Romans, the sandy shoals of our North Sea coasts have 
often provided a natural defence against hostile invasion. Rivers, 
navigable far inland, force their way through these sandy shal- 
lows. Their mouths, which open up the interior towards the 
west in the Rhine-Maas-Scheldt delta, and towards the north 
by the German rivers Ems, Weser, and Elbe, are the natural 
maritime bases of the southern coast of the North Sea. 
Enclosed, to some extent like a frontier fortress whose flanks are 
covered by impassable country, they unite strong defensive 
power with the possibility of developing great offensive power. 


The Situation of the Coasts. 


The military value of the south and west coasts of the 
North Sea is yet more enhanced by their position in regard to 
the oceanic borders of this sea. Fully 370 miles, or 18 per 
cent. of its circumference of nearly. 2,050. miles, are bordered by 
the sea. How small in comparison is the sea entrance to the 
Baltic, for example—amounting to only 7.5 per cent.; or even 
of the Mediterranean, to less than 0.1 per cent. of its boundary ; 
and yet the North Sea produces almost the same effect as an in- 
land sea. Three hundred miles, or 80 per cent. of this sea bor- 
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der are situated in the north—beyond lies the Arctic, from which 
intercourse with the North Sea is insignificant; for even vessels 
coming from the great commercial centres of the higher lati- 
tudes of America give preference to the southern route. 

The North Sea has thus, practically, but one approach from 
the ocean—namely, the Straits of Dover in the extreme south- 
west—20 miles broad. The whole of the foreign trade of 
England and Germany, which predominates in the North Sea, 
radiates from this point; and here its world-encircling net is 
drawn together also. 

That raises the military-geggraphical superiority of the 
west and south coasts still more above that of the east and 
north east coasts. Its river mouths and bays, which, from the 
natural formation of the coasts might provide the most suitable 
bases for military operations thus flank the principal trade and 
traffic routes of the North Sea. 


I]].—TuHeE STRATEGICAL POSITION IN THE NortTH SEA. 
The Threshold of the North Sea. 


The North Sea lies behind the rocky coast of North-west 
Europe, and in front of the Continent. -It thus forms the 
threshold between the oceans and central and eastern Europe. 
This threshold position gives it a special military-geographical 
importance. Just as in the domains of strategy, an island im- 
mediately in front of the mainland, a peninsula, or even a pro- 
jecting province, is naturally a particularly attractive spot for 
first gaining a firm foothold; so, on the other hand, such regions 
in particular represent pre-eminently suitable defensive positions 
—firstly as natural obstructions, and then because they form 
the threshold by which alone the defenders can become the 
attackers. Thus it is with the North Sea. It is the threshold from 
which central and eastern Europe can be economically controlled. 
But it is also the threshold which central and eastern Europe 
need in order to participate in the commerce of the world. To 
keep it free is therefore a vital necessity in the policy of the 
country lying economically behind it; to command it, is the 
natural military aim of the country which wishes to prevent par- 
ticipation in the world’s trade and commerce of the Powers lying 
behind it. 

Thus the North Sea, in peace or war, naturally becomes 
the area contested for between the two great Naval Powers on its 
west and south-east borders—between England and Germany. 


England’s Strategical Position in the North Sea. 


“ The North Sea cannot be possessed in a political sense— 

The sea is only political ground in so far as authority extends 
over it from the land.’’ The sea, however, can to a certain 
extent be controlled in a military sense.’ 
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Military command of the North Sea is therefore the strategi- 
cal task of the English fleet in the North Sea. The east coast of 
England forms the strategical base of operations to this end. It 
comprises the whole of the western border of the North Sea— 
from Dover to Duncansby Head, a distance of about 500 miles, 
prolonged some 60 miles more in the north by the Orkneys. Its 
centre of gravity has hitherto been situated directly on the south 
flank, in conformity with the pre-eminent importance of the 
southern North Sea entrance, as indeed of the southern basin of 
the North Sea altogether. The mouth of the Thames, with the 
first class naval ports of Sheerness and Chatham, and its ad- 
vanced torpedo boat and submarine bases at Dover and Harwich, 
here commanded the North Sea routes from and to the Straits 
of Dover, whose small breadth and long and gradually narrow- 
ing northern entrance facilitates the watching or even closing 
ot the Strait. The growth of German naval power, whose North 
Sea base lies about 2} degrees farther north than Dover, has led 
to the construction of a second, more northern, first-class base. 
Fo, some years past Rosyth, situated in the Firth of Forth, 350 
miles north of Dover, has been laid out as a first-class naval port. 

The eastern borders of the Scottish-Scandinavian channel, 
the entrance to the Skagerrak, Heligoland, and Dover, are 
almost equidistant from Rosyth. That gives this future base 
an ideally central position for the strategic command of the 
North Sea. 

This central position is, to be sure, not favourable for 
the immediate object of English naval strategy—the close 
blockade of the German North Sea coast. The necessary de- 
tachment of ships to complete with stores, provisions, etc., from 
a blockading fleet based on Rosyth—situated about 400 miles 
trom the blockade line—might cause an undesirable weakening 
in the fighting power of even the English fleet, so vastly 
superior numerically. English. professional writers consider 
that the necessary and practical limit of distance between base 
and blockade line is about 150 to 200 miles. Even the second- 
class naval places on the east coast of England, nearest to 
Germany—the Wash and mouth of the Humber—would not 
conform to this standard. This explains why it is that 
the English Naval Authorities are obliged to seek bases on our 
North Sea islands to blockade our river mouths—an aim which 
has recently again been displayed with peculiar clearness in 
the proceedings at the Leipzig trial. 

Further difficulties are added when the coast of the blockaded 
Power combines.considerable natural capacities.for defence with 
the possibility of developing the offensive. That, however, is 
the case on the North Sea coast of Germany. 

The sides (roughly 60 miles long) of. this angle in the 
coast—110 degrees wide—are commanded by the fortified central 
Weser-Elbe position, together with the advanced base of Heli- 
goland, 20 miles to the north-west. 
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The sands and shoals, the difficulties to navigation caused 
by changing currents, give these positions additional defensive 
strength. ’ bogs 61. 

The Frisian and Danish coasts further limit the directions 
of approach and departure, in the north-west quadrant of this 
angle in the German coast, to 120 miles westwards and over 200 
northwards. This occasions considerable difficulties in the exe- 
cution of an extended close blockade of the coast—presupposing 
an energetic enemy provided with torpedo boats, and especially 
submarines. 

Even the English authors of the 1903 Prize Essay in the 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution considered they 
must therefore appraise the disadvantages of the dangers arising 
from all these conditions for the blockading force so high, that 
they generally deprecated the strategy of close blockade. In the 
meantime, the continued development of the submarine has 
undoubtedly strengthened the position of the blockaded force 
afresh, much more considerably than that of its offensive ad- 
versary. 

From these considerations the idea—more and more dis- 
cussed in the last few years—appears to have arisen of an cx- 
tended blockade of the North Sea. The flanking of both en- 
trances of the North Sea by England’s North Sea base urges 
this; and the construction of a third naval North Sea point of 
support on the extreme north wing of this base, takes account 
of it. From Scapa Flow—the great, sheltered and accessible 
roadstead, situated between the Orkney islands of Main- 
land, Hoy, and Ronaldsay—the twelve times wider northern 
entrance to the North Sea is to be closed, in the same way as 
the southern entrance is from the Thames base. It is certain 
that it will be possible for England to solve even this more 
difficult problem of closing the entrance—250 to 300 miles broad 
—between Scotland and Bales in view of her superior num- 
ber of warships of every description, and her almost unlimited 
number of auxiliary vessels, which can be drawn upon in time 
of war—if her blockade line is supported by a strong hattle 
fleet based on Scapa Flow. The Orkneys are undoubtedly 
favourably situated for such point of support, in spite of their 
one-sided wing-position in the blockade line. They are situated 
at the western extremity of the passage. However, the im- 
portant sea routes to the northern entrance of the North Sea 
only lead from the west; and the goal of an enemy breaking 
out of the North Sea region in the north, can only lie west- 
wards of the Orkneys. 

The Firth of Forth, however, gains fresh importance as a 
central position in regard to the problems of this strategy of 
extended blockade. It is only 200 miles south of Scapa Flow. 
The importance assigned to it on account of its central position 
is shown by the fact that influential persons are demanding the 
construction of a Forth-Clyde Canal—a line of communication 
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between the North and Irish Seas cutting through Scotland. 
‘This is intended to render it possible for a Rosyth fleet to join 
up with a fleet from Scapa Flow, or the Channel, in the rear 
of that place, without having to fear an encounter of a single 
division of its fleet with an opponent of perhaps equa) strength, 
as might occur were direct co-operation in the North Sea aimed 
at. 

Such a strong strategical position as that afforded by the 
Thames-Rosyth-Scapa position would undoubtedly enable the 
superior English fleet ‘‘to seal the North Sea’’—at any rate, 
from a military point of view. What ultimate object the advo- 
cates of this strategy have in view without a simultaneous com- 
mercial blockade a the North Sea, must remain questionable. 
A commercial blockade of the entire North Sea would, however, 
be equivalent to the implication of neutrals in an Anglo-German 
North Sea war. 

If England desires this, then, by breaking the North Sea 
Agreement, and utilising neutral Danish or Dutch ports, she 
might do better to enforce afresh her historical strategy of 
close blockade. Thus, at least, she would avoid violating the 
rights of neutrals situated outside the North Sea to the east of 
its entrances. : 

Only an England, which feels herself too weak to venture 
upon a more vigorous offensive war, will want to take such 
political disadvantages into account. As long as that is not 
the case—in spite of strategical discussions as to close or ex- 
tended blockading positions in the North Sea—the strategy 
recently demanded afresh in the English Press must be reckoned 
on, which perceives its own base on the enemy’s coast, notwith- 
standing all the dangers therewith connected (true to Nelson’s 
seyiDg, “‘ If we do not try we nevei can be successful’’). 

he greatest possible strength and utmost readiness for 
war of the German naval forces and of the German North Sea 
coast are the sole defence against this. 
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NAVAL NOTES. 





BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Home. 


Naval and Marine Officers on the Active List witnessing the Royal 
Processions on June 22nd, 23rd and 2gth, or witnessing the Naval Review on June 
24th as visitors on board His Majesty’s ships of war, or attending the Gala 
Performances at the Royal Opera and His Mujesty’s Theatre, are to appear 
in fuil dress uniform. Officers not on the Active List are desired to wear 
full dress uniform if they are in possession of it. 

The following are the principal appointments which have been made :— 

J de M. Hutchison, C.V.O., C.M.G., to be Commodore 2nd Class in 
charge of Royal Naval Barracks, Devonport; T. W. Kemp, C.I.E., to 
Duke of Edinburgh; L. Clinton-Baker to Berwick; T. P. Bonham to 
Blonde. 

Admiral Sir. W. H. May, G.C.V.O., K.C.B,, hoisted his flag on the 
11th ult. on board the Mars at Devonport, in succession to Admiral Sir 
W. H. Fawkes, K.C.B., K.C.V.O,, as Commander-in Chief at Plymouth; 
Sir W. H. Fawkes’ flag was struck at sunset on board the Impregnable 
and Sir W.-H. May’s flag was then transferred to her. 


Rear-Admiral Sir C. R. Keppel, K.C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O,, has been 
selected to command the Naval Brigade, which is to be sent to London 
for the Coronation Ceremonies. 

The first-class battleship Formidable paid off at Chatham on the ard 
ult., and recommissioned on the following day for a further term of service 
with the Atlantic Fleet. The first-class battleship Implacable arrived at 
Sheerness from Gibraltar on the 19th ult., and paid off at Chatham on 
the 24th ult., recommissioning on the following day for a further term 
of service with the Atlantic Fleet. The first-class battleship Africa, lately 
attached to the Second Division (Second Battle Squadron) of the Home 
Fleet paid off at Chatham on the 24th ult., and recommissioned on the 
following day for service as flagship of Vice-Admiral H.S.H. Prince Louis 
of Battenberg, G.C.B., etc., Commanding the Third and Fourth Divisions 
of the Home Fleet; she arrived at Sheerness on the 3rd inst., and Prince 
Louis’s flag was then transferred to her. The first-class battleship 
Agamemnon has been transferred from the First Division of the Home 
Fleet to the Second Division; the First Division is now entirely composed 
of battleships of the Dreadnought type. 


The first-class armoured cruiser Cochrane paid off at Portsmouth on 
the 3rd ult., and recommissioned on the following day for a further term 
of service with the Second Cruiser Squadron; she left Portsmouth on the 
29th ult. to rejoin the flag at Bantry Bay. 

The second-class cruiser Forte paid off at Simonstown on the 1th ult., 
and recommissioned on the following day for a further term of service 
on the Cape Station, The third-class cruiser Barham arrived at Sheerness 
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Homs—continued. 

on the 1st ult. from the Mediterranean; she paid off at Chatham on the 
7th ult., recommissioned for a further term of service on that station on 
the following day and left on the 13th ult. for Malta. 





Result of Gunlayers Test with light Quick-firing Guns, 1910.—The 
result of the test of the Gunlayers with light Q. F. Guns, when allowance 
is made for the new plan of marking, shows satisfactory progress. It is 
prefaced by an abstract of the firing for the last six years, from which 
it is seen that the percentage of hits to rounds fired was: in 1905, 21.63; 
in 1906, 34.53; in 1907, 42.08; in 1908, 47.28; in 1909, 50.13; and in Ig10, 
45-19. The rate of accurate firing also compares well with previous years 
with all calibres of guns, when allowance is made for the new method of 
marking. _ With the 12-pounder gun, the heaviest used in the practice, the 
China Squadron for the fourth time running heads the list in order of 
merit, the flagship Minotaur being the best ship in the Squadron and in 
the Navy, 11.16 hits per minute having been made by her gunners. The 
First Division of the Home Fleet and First Cruiser Squadron stands 
second with the Dreadnought as best ship, and the Second Division of 
the Home Fleet and Second Cruiser Squadron third with the Africa as 
best ship. 

With the lighter guns, the 6-pounder and 3-pounder, the Cape of 
Good Hope Squadron heads the list, with the Forte as best ship, with the 
China Squadron coming second and the Third Division of the Home 
Fleet and Cruisers third, with the Sapphire as best ship in the Squadron 
and in the Navy with 8.44 hits per minute to her credit. Classified in 
order of merit of ships competing, the Minotaur is first ship with Able- 
Seaman A. Kitson as best shot; the Africa comes next with Petty-Officer 
W. Scotton as best shot, and the Dreadnought third, with Able-Seaman 
H. Fletcher as best shot. The number of ships competing was 55. 





RESULT OF TEST OF GUNLAYERS WITH LIGHT QF. GUNS IN HIS 
MAJESTY’S FLEET, 1910. 





_ 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 





Number of ships that fired... 86 89 122 111 104 110 
Number of guns aad ...| 1,118 | 1,421 1,898 | 1,483 1,407 { 1,531 
Nuziitdr of hite.. .{ Direct for 2,228 4,666 7,462 $180 7,157 — 


Number of misses "| 8,201 | 8,845 | 10,272 | 6,823 | 7,119 | 4,254 


Poresmiage of hits to rounds 
Hits per gun per minute:— _ 


er: 
fe 


12-pounders 212 | 3417 | 4471 | 5319 | 6005 | 5°454* 
6 and 3-pounders ‘(except 

Vickers) ... | 197 | 3°358 3640 | 4507 | 4191 | 3°651* 
3-pounders, Vickers ...|  — 8144 | 6140 | 6-069 | 7810 | 6:127* 




















2163 | 34°53 | 42°08 | 47-28 | 50°13 | 45°19*+ 





* Ricochet hits counting half a hit. Not directly comparable with previous years, 


+ The figures for 1910, counting ricochet hits as. a whole hit, as in previous years, 
would be 46°95. 
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Home—continued. 
12-POUNDER GUNS, 
ABSTRACT, 1910. 
Order No. of|N0- of| Hits : Hits 
of Fleet or Squadron. Shi Men | [per (Best Ship in Fleet.| per 
Merit PS: | Firing] Minute. Manute. 
1 a on me TO 40 8195 | MINOTAUR...| 11°16 
2 | Home Fleet, Ist Division 
and First Cruiser Squad- 
ron wt ook | 9 | 149 | 7648 | Dreadnought ...| 987 j 
3 | Home Fleet, 2nd Divi- 
sion and Second Cruiser, . 
Squadron ‘st --| 18 | 154 | 5685 | Africa ... 10°19 
4 | Home Fleet, 3rd Division 
and Cruisers .. | 15 | 214 | 5672 | Sentinel 9°64 
5 | Atlantic and Fifth Cruiser; 
Squadron bai és 8 | 116 | 4715 | Formidable 6°36 
6 | Mediterranean and Sixth) 
Cruiser Squadron 10 | 113 | 4625 | Exmouth 8:29 
7 | Cape of Good Hope 1 8 | 4314 | Hermes 431 
8 | East Indies oad 1 8 | 3514 | Hyacinth 3°51 
9 | Australia ... we na eee 24 | 3140 ‘owerful 3:55 
10 | Special Service Tenders 5 | 36 | 2644 | Echpse ... 517 
Total, 1910 Test 68 |862 | 5-454} 
Total, 1909 Test .... 68 | 771 6-005 




















¢ Ricochet hits counting half a hit. Not directly comparable with 1909. 





6 AND 3-POUNDER GUNS (EXCEPT 3-POUNDER Q.F. VICKERS). 
ABSTRACT, 1910. 














Order No. of| Xo: of | Hits Hits 
of Fleet or Squadron. Shi Men per /BestShipinFleet.| per 
Merit. PS Firing.| Minute. Minute 

1 | Cape of Good Hope 2 17 | 4750 | Forte 5°16 
2 | China... ‘ pa 5 29 | 4234 | Flora 7-25 

3 | Home Fleet, Third Divi- 
sion and Cruisers... 21 130 | 4080 | SAPPHIRE ...| 844 
4 | Australia... ... es 4 38 | 3627 | Powerful | 6°53 

5 | Mediterranean Fleet and 
Sixth CruiserSquadron} 10 45 | 3432 | Hussar ... 6:00 

6 | Home Fleet, First Divi- 

sion and First Cruiser 
Squadron a ps 2 16 | 3390 ue al 420 
7 | Special Service Tenders 9 35 | 2813 | Cumberland 6°35 
8 ourth Cruiser Squadron 2 16 | 2705 | Scylla ... 3°19 

9 | Home Fleet, Second Divi- 

sion and Second Cruiser 
Squadron S66 oa 1 8 | 1783 | Skirmisher 1°78 

Total, 1910 . 56 334 | 3°651" 
Total, 1909 ... wt 2; FO 414 4193 























* Ricochet hits counting half a hit. Not directly comparable with 1909, 
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Home—continued. 

Result of Gunlayers’ Test from Torpedo Boat Destroyers, 1910.—This 
return differs in form somewhat from those hitherto issued, the destroyers 
being no longer classed in their respective flotillas, but altogether. The 
tabular statement shows that 175 vessels fired for the test, with 736 guns; 
that 1,545 direct hits and 171 hits on ricochet were made, the number of 
misses being 2,131. The percentage of hits to rounds fired was 42.38 
the best firing being with 6-pounders fitted with telescopes, and the next 
best with the 4-inch gun. With the last-named gun the Bull Dog headed 
the list, Leading-Seaman P. Hawkins being best shot; with the 12-pounder 
on the new mounting the Beagle was first, her best marksman being Able- 
Seaman W. Tepps; with the same gun on the old mounting Torpedo-boat 
No. 11 headed the 144 vessels so fitted, Able-Seaman S. Steer being best 
shot; with the 12-pounder 8-cwt. guns the Erith was first, Able-Seaman 
B. Barker being best shot. With the 6-pounder and 3-pounder fitted with 
telescopic sights the Roebuck heads the list in order of merit, Able-Seaman 
A. Simonds being her best shot; with the same guns without telescopic 
sights the Dragon was first, with Petty-officer J. Crabb as best shot. 

For all the tests the award of the medals has yet to be announced. 





RESULT OF GUNLAYERS’ TEST FROM TORPEDO BOAT 
DESTROYERS OF HIS MAJESTY’S FLEET, 1910. 


Number of ships that fired tM oe ooh nA AR baat oS 
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Number of guns seb a ibe 5 fe 736 
: Direct ... se bee et iat J a ee 
Baer ot See } Ricochet o4e sie aid a Me oe seg’ 
Number of misses... +o aes ad sad se wah ive 51M, 132 
Percentage of hits to rounds fired ... rT sig Bis vs se 42.38 
qinch B.L.... ba ie «B63 
Hit " I2-pr. 12-cwt. 4 YY . 3-88 
rie ren Oo eee 12-pr. 8-cwt. des ie ot) RITZ 
6-pr.... i. oe wee 6.43 
ABSTRACT: 1910. 
: o ; prego 
Nature of Gun. a Rounds. ers Misses ee Hits fo 
3 Direct. |Ricochet Rounds, Hits, | Rounds 
4-inch B.L. - «| 28 140 62 5 841 |3°63 7 
12-pr. 12-cwt. on P. V. "3 ig 
and VI. mountings..| 30 135 57 9 | 69 928 |431 | 45°56 
12-pr. 12-cwt. on P. I. 
mountings | .. | 220 | 1,052 386 51 | 615 |' 965 |3°86 | 3912 
12-pr. 8-cwt. .. so}, 99 461 125 17 | 319 941. | 2°73 | 28:96 
6-pr. with telescopes ..; 334 | 1,921 878 82 | 961 | 13:56 |6°63 | 47°84 
6-pr. without telescopes! 25 138 37 7 94 | 1270 |373 | 29°35 
Total .. oo 736 | 3,847 1,545 171 2;131 | 10488 4868 42°38 
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Homs—continued. 
ABSTRACT OF RESULTS OF FLOTILLAS WITH DIFFERENT NATURES 
OF GUNS. 
i O° we A . a 
= (sg |] as] S [se] as] S jeg) Bs 
NeturoofGan | 2 138 ae) 2 (32|/22| 2 |g2| sz 
& |4> | BS) a Mp eS] & | @> | ge 
| | 
4" BL. Ist | 18 Ses f— | —| —~]}J-—}]-—| — 
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12-pr. 12-ewt. on P.V. 
and V1. mountings ..| Ist 10 | 4°31 _ 
12-pr. 12-cwt. on P.I. 








mountings .. ..| 4th | 35 |449 [|Chinaj 5 [4:29 | Ist 16 13 
12-pr. 8-cwt. 3rd | 4 |3°92 [2nd 18 |2°61 | Ist 11 |2°48 
China} 5 | 7°60 | 5th 18 17:45 [Medn, 6 /6°42 


6-pr. with telescopes rN 
6-pr. without telescopes} Medp.| 5 |373 | — — — _ —_ 
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P.I. mountings... 


12-pr 8-cwt a ee ee sug TEs ry 
6-pr.with telescopes| 3rd | 12 (6°40 4th | 21 616] 2nd 


6-pr. without tele- 


12-pr. 12-cwt. on 
5th | 32 [3°90] 3rd | 34 |3°88] 2nd | 23 |2°97]Medn/ 11 | 2°84 
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Japan. 


Steam Trials of the ‘* Aki.’’—The new first-class battleship Aki has 
recently completed her trials, and as she is the first of the new Japanese 
battleships to be fitted with turbine engines, the trials have been watched 
with great interest. 

The ship was laid down at the Imperial Yard at Kure in March, 1905, 
launched in April, 1907, and completed for sea in the early part of 1910, 
and has since been undergoing a prolonged series of trials to thoroughly 
test the turbine system. Her dimensions are as follows :—Length between 
perpendiculars 492 feet; beam, 84 feet; maximum draught, 28 feet 9 inches. 
Her length over all is 499 feet and her normal displacement 19,750 tons. 
The protection of the Aki is moderate only, the main belt being 9 inches 
thick amidships, 6 inches at the bow and 4 inches at the stern. The main 
battery is protected by from 8 to 10 inches of armour. In view of the fact 
that our 45-calibre 12-inch gun has penetrated 10-inch armour at 8,000 
yards range, the protection of the vitals in this ship must be considered 
rather too light. The armament of the Aki, however, is unusually heavy 
for a vessel of her displacement. All the guns are 45 calibres in length. 
Forward and aft are two 12-inch. On the broadside, in two-gun turrets, 
are twelve to-inch. All of these. main guns are mounted on the upper 
deck, which has an average freeboard of 19 feet, thé axes of the guns 
being, therefore, from 23 to 25 feet above the normal water line. On_the 
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gun deck are twelve 6-inch, widely distributed, eight of these being pro- 
tected by the 6-inch armour of the central battery. The torpedo armament 
is heavy, consisting of five torpedo discharge tubes. The Aki has the 
great defect that when she is fighting a broadside engagement, no less 
than six of her 10-inch guns, being on the lee side of the ship, will be 
masked by the funnels and the turrets on the opposite beam, and 
will therefore be idle. 

The Curtis turbines with which the Aki is driven are 12 feet in 
diameter, and they were contracted to show an aggregate horse-power of 
24,000. The vessel was originally designed for 19-knot speed, which was 
to be obtained with reciprocating engines; but subsequently, it was resolved 
to substitute a pair of Curtis turbines driving twin propellers. 

In the recent progressive official trials, at 94 revolutions per minute 
and 1,352 shaft horse-power, the Aki was driven at 8.4 knots for a con- 
sumption of 31.9 pounds of steam per horse-power per hour. At 160 revo- 
lutions and 5,773 horse-power, the speed was 13.9 knots for a consumption 
of 19.5 pounds of steam per horse-power per hour. At 221 revolutions 
and 16,115 horse-power the speed was 18.6 knots for a consumption of 
15.3 pounds of steam, and at 259 revolutions and 27,740 shaft horse-power, 
the speed was 20.2 knots for a consumption of 14.4 pounds of steam. 





United States. 


Visit of U.S. Ships to European Ports.— It has been announced that 
the Second Division of the Atlantic Fleet, which has been ordered to visit 
European ports during the summer, was to leave New York on the roth 
inst. The Division, which is commanded by Rear-Admiral C.:E. Vrealand, 
is composed as follows :— 

First-class battleships—Louistana (flagship of Rear-Admiral Com- 
manding), Kansas, South Carolina, New Hampshire. 

Among other ports to be visited is Kiel, and it is stated that great pre- 
parations are to be made for entertaining the Squadron, and according to 
present report, it will be met in the North Sea by the German High Sea 
Fleet, which will be led by the Kaiser in person, whose standard will be 
hoisted on board the first-class battleship Deutschland. According to 
present arrangements the Squadron is to return to Cape Cod Bay about 
July 15th for the Manceuvres. 

In addition to this cruise of the Second Division, it is stated that 
the whole of the Atlantic Fleet is to visit the Mediterranean in the Autumn, 
leaving in October and being absent from American waters for three 
months. The Atlantic Fleet, which is commanded by Rear-Admiral S. 
Schroeder, is in addition to the ships of the Second Division given ative, 
composed as follows :— 

First Division: First-class battleships.—Connecticut (flagship of the 
Commander-in-Chief), Delaware, North Dakota, Michigan. 

Third Division: First-class battleships—Minnesota, (flagship of Rear- 
Admiral Ward), Vermont, Mississippi, Idaho, 

Fourth Division: First-class battleships.—Georgia (flagship of Rear- 
Admiral T. B. Howard), Nebraska, Rhode Island, Virginia. 

Fifth Cruiser Division: First-class Armoured Cruisers.—Tennessee 
(flagship of Rear-Admiral Stanton), Montana, North Carolina, Washington. 

Attached to the Fleet are also two supply ships, a range-ship, a repair 
ship, a hospital-ship and three tenders. 
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Launch of the Arkansas.—The successful launch of the 
26,000-ton battleship Arkansas at Camden, N.J., on January 14th, 
1911, will add to the U.S. Navy, when completed, the most powerful 
warship in the world yet afloat. She is the largest battleship ever 
launched, and with her main battery of twelve 12-inch rifles in turrets and 
her broadside battery of twenty-one 5-inch rapid-fire rifles, and with her 
secondary battery of ten guns of various sizes, she will be able to send 
about 77,000 pounds of metal at each broadside. 

The Arkansas’ keel was laid down at the Camden yards on January 
25th, 1910, and she is at present 60 per cent. completed, and the contract 
with the Navy Department calls for delivery not later than May 25th, 
1912. Her dimensions are as follows:—Length on broad water line, 554 
feet; length over all, 562 feet; beam on load water line, 93 feet 2§ inches; 
mean draft, 28 feet 6 inches; full load displacement, 27,243 tons; trial 
speed, 20$ knots. 

The main armament consists of twelve 12-inch breech-loading guns, 
mounted in six turrets on the centre line of the ship, two forward, two 
aft and two amidships; each turret is protected by armour twelve inches 
and eight inches thick, and supplied with ammunition by electrical hoists 
from the magazines and shellrooms immediately below. The entire work- 
ing of the guns is also done by electric motors. 

For defence against torpedo boat attacks there is provided a secondary 
battery of twenty-one 5-inch rapid-fire guns, mounted in a central case- 
mate, protected by armour of medium thickness; there are also fitted two 
submerged torpedo tubes. Close division into compartments of the hull 
below water and strong transverse bulkheads form additional protection 
against the damage likely to result from mine or torpedo explosions. 

The main belt armour is about eight feet wide, and has an average 
thickness of ten inches. Above this is another belt of ten inches and 
above this again, amidships, is the casemate armour protecting 
the secondary battery and funnel bases. At the ends of the main belt 
are transverse armour bulkheads. Each barbette is of armour varying 
from four inches to eleven inches in thickness, which protects the entire 
ammunition handling machinery for the 12-inch guns in the turret above. 
A strong protective deck extends all fore and aft. 

The propelling machinery of 28,000 shaft horsepower consists of 
Parsons turbines, six for ahead and four for astern, driving four shafts. 
At full speed the revolutions are about 330 per -minute. Steam is supplied 
by twelve Babcock and Wilcox water-tube boilers, Coal or oil may be used 
for fuel. She will have two funnels and two cage masts. 

Electricity is generated by four turbine driven dynamos.. Beside a 
complete lighting equipment, there are several 36-inch searchlights. All 
ventilating fans, including the forced draught blowers, are driven by electric 
motors. A complete telegraphic system is also to be installed. The 
Arkansas is fitted for a flagship, and her complement as such will consist 
of 65 officers and 978 men. The contract-price of her hull and machinery 
is 4,675,000 dols. (£97,400). 

Précis from Army and Navy Journal. 

















MILITARY NOTES. 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Home. 

The following will be the military arrangements in connection with the 
Coronation Procession and the Royal Progress on the 22nd and 23rd June 
next :— 

The total number of troops on duty on 22nd June will be about 
45,000, and on 23rd June about 55,000. On each day every arm and 
branch of the Service will be represented on the line of route, the basis 
of representation in the case of the Special Reserve and Territorial Force 
being 26 of all ranks from each regiment or battalion, with a propor- 
tionate representation from other arms and branches. In addition there 
will be contingents representing the Royal Navy. . Arrangements have 
also been made for the attendance of other bodies with naval or military 
connections, such as nursing services, Chaplains’ Departments, Officers 
Training Corps, Naval Cadets, recognised Cadet Units, the Territorial 
Force Reserve, the Veteran Reserve (including representatives of the 
Crimean and Indian Mutiny Veterans). Representatives of certain institu- 
tions, such as the Duke of York’s School, the Gordon Boys’ Home, the 
Baden-Powell Boy Scouts, and some other similar organizations, will also 
be present as privileged spectators. 

The military contingents from the Dominions and Colonies will be 
accommodated in the Duke of York’s School at Chelsea, where Major- 
General the Lord Cheylesmore, K.C.V.O., will be the commandant; the 
Indian contingent will be encamped at Hampton Court; camps for the 
troops to be employed on the line of route will be provided in the Royal 
parks and elsewhere. 


Dress for Royal Processions, etc.—His Majesty the King directs that 
all officers on the active list witnessing the Royal Processions on 22nd, 23rd, 
and 29th June, 1911, or witnessing the Naval Review on 24th June, 1911, 
from His Majesty’s ships of war, or attending the Gala Performances at 
the Royal Opera and His Majesty’s Theatre, shall appear in full dress uni- 
form. 

Officers not on the active list are desired to wear full dress uniform 
if they are in possession of it. 

Officers of the Territorial Force who are not in possession of full 
dress uniform will be permitted to wear service dress, except at the Gala 
Performances. 

Pay of Officers in Parliament.—Officers below the substantive rank of 
lieutenant-colonel elected to the House of Commons are to be given the 
option of being seconded or placed on half pay. In the former case they 
will draw no pay, etc., from Army funds till they return to duty, and are 
absorbed ; the period of seconded service will not count towards retirement; 
‘and their retired pay will suffer a reduction of £5 for each year during 
which they are seconded. Officers placed on half pay will draw half pay 
at the rates laid down by the Royal Warrant. 


Regulations and Training Manuals.—The issue of the following Regu- 
lations and Training Manuals was notified in Army Orders of 1st April :— 
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‘‘Manual of Field Engineering,’’ superseding the old ‘‘ Manual of Military 
Engineering of 1905.’’ ‘* Garrison Artillery Training, Vol. III.,*’ revised 
edition. ‘‘ Army Service Corps Training, Part III. (Transport.)’’ 

Also amendments to:—‘‘ Musketry Regulations,’’ Parts I., II. 
“Training and Manceuvre Regulations.” ‘‘Cavalry Training.’’ ‘‘Hand- 


book for 60-pr. B.L. Gun, 1909.” 


Special Reserve of Officers.—The lower limit of age for an officer of 
the combatant branches has been reduced to 17 years; and the normal 
period of probationary training for an Infantry officer to six months. 
The probationary training of an Infantry officer who possesses certificates 
obtained in the Officers’ Training Corps will be reduced, if in possession 
of Certificate ‘‘ A ”—to five months, or of Certificate ‘“‘B’’—to three 
months. The probationary training of an Infantry officer may be either 
continuous or performed in two parts, which need not fall within the 
same year. No period of less than five months’ duration ‘must com- 
mence in, or extend into, the months of October and November. 

A candidate for a commission in the Special Reserve Infantry may 
elect to be appointed either (a) to a Special Reserve battalion, or (b) 
supplementary to an Infantry regiment, without being posted in peace 
to any particular battalion of that regiment. An officer who is not posted 
to any particular battalion in peace will be permitted to perform his annual 
training with either a Regular or Reserve battalion. A candidate de 
sirous of being appointed supplementary to an Infantry regiment, without 
being posted in peace to any particular battalion, should apply to the Officer 
Commanding one of the Regular battalionsof the regiment he wishes to join, 
who will supply him with the necessary form. Infantry officers now on proba- 
tion (except those who are candidates for Commissions in the Regular 
Army) will be given the option of completing the period of probationary 
training to which they were liable under the old regulations, or of ter- 
minating their probationary training when they have completed the period 
to which they would be liable if appointed under the new rules. 


Voluntary Aid Organization.—The figures given on page 5t5 of the 
JournaL showed the progress of the Voluntary Aid Movement up to 
December, 1910. On the 28th April, 1911, there had been registered at 
the War Office 659 detachments in all. The total personnel was nearly 
20,000, of whom the men formed roughly one-third. In England the 
counties of Gloucester and Hampshire were first with 50 detachments each, 
whilst London (37), Devon (35), Essex (30), Glamorgan (28), Sussex (27), 
and Nottingham (25), had all done well. 

In Scotland the counties of Fife and Perth (25 each) tied for first 
place, Kincardine (12) coming next. 


The “Army Review.’’—It has ;been decided to enlarge the scope 
of the quarterly official pares entitled ‘‘Recent Publications of !ili- 
tary Interest,’’ which will in future be called the ‘“‘ Army Review.” 

The object of the new publication is to keep officers of the Ariny 
more in touch with the military tendencies and developments of modern 
armies, to assist them in. the discussion of strategical and. tactical p1ob- 
lems, and to place at their disposal the results of the most recent re- 
searches of military history. The magazine will, be open to voluntary 
contributions from officers on military subjects. No payment will be 
made for contributions. 
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India. 

Operations in the Persian Gulf.—Last year (1910), during the limited 
season when arms caravans come to the Persian Gulf from Afghanistan 
and the North-West Frontier of India, a force of Indian troops was ein- 
ployed, operating from two ships on the Persian coast in conjunction 
with the Navy, in the suppression of the illicit traffic in arms from Muskat 
and the Arabian coast. This measure, having met with distinct success, 
is being repeated this year; a force of Indian troops, comprising the 
104th Rifles, 2 sections of the 32nd Mountain Battery, 2 sections of 
No. 19 Company Sappers and Miners, and half of No, 151 Indian Field 
Ambulance, in all about 1,000 strong, left Bombay on the 7th April in 
the Royal Indian Marine ships Hardinge and Northbrook, to co-operate 
with the naval forces on H.M.’s cruisers Hyacinth and Fox. Mule trans- 
port, giving the force a certain radius of action ashore, accompanies the 
troops. The military force is commanded by Colonel Delamain, 123rd 
Rifles, the joint naval and military forces and the conduct of their com- 
bined operations being under the orders of Admiral Slade, Commander-in- 
Chief of the East Indies Squadron. 





FOREIGN POWERS. 


France. 

Uniform.--Some months ago a committee was appointed for the 
purpose of selecting a new uniform which should be less conspicuous 
than the red pantaloons of the French infantry. This committee has 
chosen a uniform of greyish-green colour, which shall be practically the 
same for all arms. The Minister of War has decided to test this uni- 
form during the Army manceuvres next September, and it will accordingly 
be issued to the 106th Regiment of infantry, the. 12th Chasseurs & Cheval. 
and to certain units of artillery and engineers. 

Special Reserve of Officers.—-With a view to accelerating promotion 
a new law has been passed enabling 100 officers to pass, every year, into 
what is called a ‘‘ Special Reserve.’’ These officers must have at least 
12 years’ service, of which half must be commissioned service; they are 
allotted to reserve units, and are required to come up for five weeks’ special 
training every two years; they receive a rate of pay varying from 4,50 
a year after 12 years to £88 a year after 29 years’ active service. On 
completing 30 years’ service, they cease to belong to the ‘‘ Special Re- 
serve,’’ and receive a pension of the.same amount as their ‘ Special 
Reserve’ pay. 

Aeronautics.—A shed capable of holding two dirigibles is being con- 
structed at Belfort. A site near Pau has been acquired for a military 
aviation school. 

According to press reports, officers certified to be efficient flyers are 
to receive extra pay at the rate of 5 francs a day; furthermore, officers 
who have made a definite number of flights during the year can claim 
a year’s seniority, just as if they had been on active service. 


Tue FrencH OPERATIONS IN. Marocco. 


The following summary of the events in Marvcco during April is 
taken chiefly from the Temps and from the Times. | 
At the beginning of April the situation was as follows: Colonel 
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Mangin, with about 2,000 ill-armed and ill-disciplined natives, was hold- 
ing Fez. 

Major Brémond, with about 3,000 European-drilled natives, was 
operating against the Sherarda tribe about 30 miles north-west of Fez. 

Captain Moreau, with an ill-disciplined Moorish ‘* mehalla,’’ was at 
Alcazar (El’Ksar). 

IsOLaTION OF Fez. 


On April 2nd two attacks were made on Fez from the south by the 
Ait Youssi and Beni M’tir tribes, numbering 2,000 mounted and 1,000 
dismounted men. Colonel Mangin met these attacks by making a sortie 
with his mounted troops, and drawing .the tribesmen under the fire of 
Maxims and Schneider mountain guns mounted on the city ramparts. 
After an engagement lasting five hours, the second attack was repulsed. 
The losses to the Sultan’s troops were 6 killed and 13 wounded. 

On April 12th, attacks were made, both on Fez and on Major Brémond’s 
column; these attacks were repulsed with, it is said, heavy loss to the 
attackers. 

Previous to the engagement of April 12th, the Beni Warain and 
Beni Sadden had sent 1,000 men to reinforce the Fez garrison. After 
looting a portion of the city these men deserted to the insurgents on the 
oth April, carrying with them the arms, ammunition and provisioas 
with which the Sultan had furnished them. After deserting, they en- 
countered some reinforcements sent to the Sultan by the Hiaina tribe. 
They killed the commander of these, whereupon the remainder at first 
turned back, although 800 of them reached Fez about the 18th April. A 
‘‘mehalla’’ of 1,500 men of the Uled Jama, who had been left to 
connect Major Brémond’s force with Fez, not only deserted, about this 
period, but looted a convoy sent up by Major Brémond to Fez. The 
defection of the Uled Jama caused all regular connection between Tangier 
and Fez to be cut off, although isolated runners, and even occasional 
convoys, have since got through to the city. 

On the igth April the Uled Jama made an attack on Fez, which 
was unsuccessful, but in which the Shereefian army is stated to have 
had heavy losses during a sortie. 


Major BreMonn’s Marcu. 


Major Brémond’s force remained during the first half of the month 
at the Sherifa ford over the Sebu River, about 20 miles north-west. of 
Fez. He had to decide between the advisability of coming to the assist- 
ance of Colonel Mangin, or of awaiting a convoy which Monsieur Buisset, 
French Vice-Consul at Alcazar, was endeavouring to get through to him. 
He adopted the latter alternative, partly because the heavy rains made 
it difficult to move, in any case. He successfully withstood attacks on the 
21st and 22nd of April: on the 23rd he began to move towards Fez. 

On the 24th April he was engaged with a hostile force of 7,000. On 
the 26th he reached Fez, his force having lost (according to La France 
Militaire) 6 killed and 25 wounded, and having expended 16,400 rounds 
of rifle ammunition and 405 rounds of gun ammunition in the period 
12th 26th April. The enemy’s losses in the same period were estimated at 
270 killed and many wounded. 

Major Brémond’s arrival raised the strength of the Fez garrison to 
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some 4,500 irregular cavalry, besides some 2,000 irregular horse of very 
doubtful value. The relief afforded was, however, only momentary. 

According to reports from Fez at the end of April the garrison 
was demoralized, their ammunition was almost exhausted, food was 
scarce, and the attitude of the population was uncertain. It appeared 
doubtful if they could hold out beyond the middle of May while the 
relief column could scarcely arrive before May 2oth. 


Tue FrencnH Force at CASABLANCA, 


The force at Casablanca under General Moinier’s command amounted, 
at the beginning of April, to about 10,000 men, made up as follows :— 


White Troops. 1 Company Engineers. 
2 Battalions. Black Troops. 
1 Squadron 5 Battalions, 
2 Field Batteries. 2 Squadrons (Spahis). 
1 Mountain Battery. Mounted Police. 


On April 18th, four battalions of white colonial infantry were despatched 
from Toulon. Later in the month it was decided to bring the Casablanca 
force to a strength of 23,000 men: at least 5,000 of the reinforcements 
are to be white troops from France, the remainder being white and 
native troops from Algeria and Tunis. These last reinforcements began 
to arrive at Casablanca on April 27th; some 2,800 will have arrived on 
April 30th, and it is estimated that the whole 23,000 will be disembarked 
by the third week in May. 

The efforts of General Moinier are confined to the relief of Colonel 
Mangin’s and Major Brémond’s.columns. A flying column under Colone} 
Brulard, about 3,000 strong, with, in addition, 1,500 native horsemen, 
was sent off, and arrived at El Knitra on April 30; thence to Fez is a 
march of 5 to 6 days, even without fighting. This northerly route was 
presumably taken because of the capture of Mekinez by the El Zemmour 
tribe. 

FoRcES ON ALGERIAN FRONTIER. 


The French do not appear to contemplate the despatch of a relief 
column to Fez from the Algerian frontier. As a precautionary measure 
troops under General Toutée are being concentrated on the line Taourirt- 
Debdou, which is about 60 miles inside the Maroccan frontier. Accord- 
ing to press reports, 9,000 men were to be concentrated on the above 
line by the beginning of May. The distance from Taourirt to Fez via 
Taza is about 110 miles, and the route is good. 


THe Maroccan CAVALRY. 


Inthe “ Revista de Caballeria ’’ a Spanish officer gives a description 
of the Maroccan mounted troops. The following is a summary of the 
article :— 

The basis of the Marocco armed forces 1s a speties of territorial 
militia recruited from the Maghzen tribes. These tribes are under an ob- 
ligation to furnish the Government with some 10,000 horsemen in case 


of war. In the contingents drawn from the plains or from districts rich’ 


in pasture, the whole of the men are mounted. The contingents vary 

from 300 to 600, and are subdivided into.units. of 100 mounted men each. 
The uniform of the cavalry consists of a conical crimson cap, a white 

shirt with ample sleeves, loose breeches of cloth or white calico, a crimson 
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sash, short riding boots of yellow sheepskin, and long spurs. But, in 
point of fact, owing to the general absence of discipline, the troops turn 
out in the most varied equipment. 

The horse appointments are simple, but cumbrous. Wooden saddle, 
high in the cantle, and peaked in front, flaps lined with scarlet cloth, 
the horses’ backs protected by 4 or 5 coloured rugs of thick felt, the head- 
stall elaborately embroidered and adorned, a single pair of reins attached 
to an iron ring-shaped bit, without a curb chain, which punishes the horse 
more than it guides him and ruins his mouth, a wide leather breastplate, 
lined with cloth, and girths of various kinds, always worn slack. 

The mounted troops carry firearms of every description, ancient and 
modern. The ammunition is carried loose, either in the large mule bags 
which hang from the saddle; or in pouches made of palm leaves, which are 
generally attached to the pommel. Side arms are carried, but only for 
show. 

The Maroccan horses are hard-mouthed, inclined to stand over, badly 
nourished, and generally deficient in strength and muscle as a result 
of neglect in breeding and of bad methods of breaking and training. 
They would not, in the writer’s opinion, be of any value as remounts for 
a European force operating in the interior. 

The troops have little claim to the extravagant praise which has been 
bestowed upon their horsemanship. They have not even the most super- 
ficial knowledge of equitation, and, as already pointed out, their horses 
are deficient in training. They are absolutely without discipline, and 
have no capacity for manceuvre or for shock action. Their tactics are 
therefore reduced to noisy fantasias, dashing forward, wheeling suddenly 
about, discharging their guns in mid career, in the hope of bewildering 
the enemy by these evolutions, the only result cf which is the complete ex- 
haustion of their horses. 

The contingent of mounted troops in attendance on the Sultan is 
certainly rather better organized and trained. Even these troops, however, 
are very little above the average of the remainder. 

The Maroccan mounted troops cannot, therefore, in the writer’s opinion, 
be considered as a serious factor in war, or, indeed, as anything more 
than a confused and heterogeneous mob, ill mounted and badly led, en- 
tirely incapable of withstanding European troops, and not even suited to 
be formed into a serviceable irregular corps. 





Germany. 

Technical Attachés.—Germany has decided to appoint technical at- 
tachés to embassies and legations. A commencement is to be made 
with those in London and Washington. ‘The duties of these attachés will 
be to watch technical progress in trade and industry. 

Cable to Brazil.—Telegraphic communication between Germany and 
Brazil by the cable extension Emden-Teneriffe-Monrovia-Pernambuco be- 
came available to the public on March 29th. The cable, which is 6,712 
miles long, is German throughout. 





Italy. 
Mechanical Transport.—The Minister of War has offered £3,200 in 
prizes for the best types of mechanical transport wagons of light and 
medium types. The following conditions are imposed. 
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(1) The light type to. weigh not more than 2,500 kilos (49 cwt.), and 
to carry a load of 1,000 kilos (1 ton). 

(2) The medium type to weigh not more than 5,000 kilos (98 cwL.), 
and to carry a load of 2,500 kilos (49 cwt.). 

(3) The vehicles to complete a non-stop run of 500 miles to test re- 
liability, fuel consumption, etc. 





Russia. 

Directorate of Military Education.—An Army order of February de- 
fines the duties of the Directorate of Military Educational Establish. 
ments at Army headquarters. The Directorate will consist of a Chan- 
cery, 4 divisions, disciplinary and accounts sections, and a library. ‘The 
Director has powers equal to that of a commander of a military district. 
He is ex-officio president of a consultative educational committee, and has 
under his orders an inspector-general of military educational buildings (a 

. Major-general of engineers) and his assistant (a colonel of engineers). 





Switzerland. 

The National Council has now passed the Bill for the reorganization 
of the army. ‘The measure does. not entail any large increase in the 
‘élite ”’ or first line, but consists rather of a re-grouping of units. 

The principal changes involved are :— 

1, The former 4 army corps are replaced by 3 army corps commands. 
In peace time the army corps commander supervises the training and 
administration of his command: in war the army will be formed into 
divisions, and not into corps as formerly. The former corps troops are 
now merged in the divisional organization. 

2. The former 8 divisions are to be replaced by 6 divisions. 

3. Adivision is to contain 3 infantry brigades instead of 2, the divi- 
sional artillery is to consist of 12 field and 2 howitzer batteries instead of 
6 field batteries. 

4. The 3rd brigades of the ist, 3rd, 5th, and 6th divisions are to 
become mountain brigades, formed of 1 mountain infantry brigade. of 
5 battalions, 1 company of machine guns, and 1 ‘‘ group”’ of 2 bat- 
teries of mountain artillery with mountain departmental troops. 

5- I welve line of communication battalions are to be formed, 6 in the 
‘* élite ’’ (first line), and 6 in the Landwehr. 





Turkey. 


The Albanian Rising.—Shevket Torgout Pasha, who commanded the 
troops in the operations last spring has again been appointed to command 
in Albania, and with reinforcements of several battalions has arrived at 
San’ Giovanni de Medua. Further reinforcements, both of Nizam and 
Redif troops, are announced as proceeding to the disturbed locality. 

The Rising in Yemen.—Official reports state that a Turkish reliev- 
ing force entered Sanaa on the 6th April; but fighting was apparently still 
proceeding round that place. 

Army Reorganization.—The following progress is reported in regard 
to the new reorganization scheme. A complete ‘‘ Ordre de Bataille’ of 
the future grouping of units has been published, and, in so far as cer- 
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tain European corps are concerned, the necessary changes have been ef- 
fected. It is calculated, however, that a period of some years will be 
required to produce the full working of the scheme. 

Railways.—The construction of the first section of the Hodeida- 
Sanaa railway was commenced on March 1st. This section will run from 
Ras-el-Ketib via Hodeida to Hujjeila, a harbour being also constructed 
at Ras-el-Ketib. 





United States. 


The Troops in Texas :—On April 22nd a review of the division was 
held at San Antonio; the following troops were present :— 

1st Infantry Brigade (11th, 15th and 18th Regiments). 

2nd Infantry Brigade (13th and 22nd Regiments). 

3rd Infantry Brigade (10th, 17th and 28th Regiments). 

The 3rd Battalion of Engineers. 

The Cavalry Brigade (oth and 11th Cavalry, the latter organized 
in 2 provisional regiments). 

Company ‘“I”’ of the Signal Corps. 

The Artillery Brigade and part of Company ‘“‘ D ”’ of the Signal Corps 
were away at Leon Springs. 

The strength of the Division on April 23rd was just under 13,000; 
many recruits have been received, but the war strength has not yet been 
reached. 

The health of the troops is good; it is believed that the Division will 
remain at San Antonio till July 1st. 

As mentioned above the 11th U.S. Cavalry has been organized, as an 
experiment in two provisional regiments, which are designated the First 
and Second Provisional Organizations respectively. Each ‘ Provisional 
Organization”’ consists of six troops, organized in 3 squadrons of two 
troops each; the machine gun platoon is assigned to the third squadron 
of the Second Provisiorial Organization. The administration of the whole 
remains for the present in the hands of the regimental commander. 

The following are briefly the arrangements for keeping headquarters 
in touch with the patrols observing the Mexican border:—Before the 
mobilization, a wireless telegraph station was in existence at Eagle Pass, 
on the Rio Grande. About ten days after the mobilization was completed, 
detachments of the Signal Corps worked down the Rio Grande, east of 
Eagle Pass, and established three field wireless sub-stations, the most 
easterly being at Minera, on the frontier, some 25 miles north-west of 
Laredo. Seven men of the Signal Corps, including two operators, were 
posted at Eagle Pass and at each of the three sub-stations. The country 
along this portion of the frontier is almost uninhabited; there is no town 
on the river between Eagle pass and Minera. 

On April 12th two more Signal Corps companies were sent to the 
frontier with the object of extending the chain of stations westwards 
towards El Paso, which lies on the Rio Grande 400 miles above Eagle 
Pass. 

All sub-stations report three times a day to the Eagle Pass station, 
whence the reports are transmitted to General Carter’s Headquarters at 
San Antonio. 

The Cavalry who are observing the frontier, work with patrols of 
two men, each patrol covering 50 miles of the frontier in a day, and 
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passing a patrol going in the opposite direction during the 12 hours day- 
light. Thus the whole 1,800 miles of river frontier are traversed twice 
a day by patrols. 

In the portion of the frontier between Eagle Pass and Minera, the 
patrols work in close touch with the wireless telegraph stations and always 
report to the nearest station in the course of their day’s ride. 

It is reported that the Mexican Government has given orders that 
15,000 militia are to be recruited in Mexico city, and drilled weekly; it 
is proposed to extend this movement to the rest of the Republic, so as 
eventually to provide a force of 100,000 militia in case of foreign invasion. 
Volunteers are given to understand that in no circumstances are they to 
be used in civil war in Mexico. 

Précis from Army and Navy Journal, agth April, 1911. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY CALENDAR. 


APRIL, 1911. 
ist (Sat.) H.M.S. Barham arrived*at Sheerness from Mediterranean. 
3rd(Mon.) H.M.Ships Formidable, Cochrane, and Aboukir paid off at 
Chatham, Portsmouth and Devonport respectively, and re- 
commissioned the following day. 
7th (Fri.) H.M.S. Aboukir left Plymouth for Mediterranean. 
a » .H.M.S. Barham paid off at Chatham and recommissioned 
the following day. 
rth (Tue.) H.M.S. Forte paid off at Simonstown and recommissioned 
the following day. 
12th (Wed.) Launch of H.M.S. Yarmouth from London and Glasgow 
Shipbuilding Co’s Yard at Govan-on-Clyde, 
ye », 50th Anniversary of the bombardment of Fort Sumter, Charles- 
ton Harbour, by the Confederates, which marked the com- 
mencement of the Great Civil War. 


13th (Thurs.) H.M.S. Barham left Sheerness for Mediterranean. 
toth (Wed.) H.M.S. Implacable arrived at Sheerness from Gibraltar. 


24th (Mon.) H.M. Ships Africa and Implacable paid off at Chatham and 
recommissioned the following day. 

2gth (Sat.) Launch of H.M.S. Princess Royal from the Vickers Yard 
at Barrow. 











FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


_ 


NAVAL. 


Argentine Republic. 


BoLetin peL CENTRO Navat. Buenos Aires: F ebruary, 1911.—The naval 
battle of San Nicolas. A new type of coast defence vessel. National events. 


Austria-Hungary. 

MITTHEILUNGEN AUS DEM GEBIETE DES SEEWESENS. No. 1. Pola: April, 
1911.—Tactics and Dreadnoughts. The annual official report on the navy 
of the United States. The Schwarzenberg-Eggenberg memoranda to the 
Emperor Ferdinand II. The naval Budget of Austria-Hungary for 1911. 
The raising of the German Submarine ‘‘U 3.” The new regulations for 
traffic in the S. Antonio Canal, near Sebénico. The transmission of time 
signals to vessels at sea. The instructional target practice of the 1st French 
squadron. The mishap to the French submarine Loutre. 

Chili. 

Revista DE Marina. Valparaiso: January 31st, 1911.—Why be alarmed ? 
M. Dunoyer’s apparatus for compensating compasses. Practical instruc- 
tion for the 1 (a) class of the Guardia Marina. The regulations affecting 
the retirement of officers of junior rank. The workmen in the Naval Dock- 
yard of Talcahuano. Notes on the Regulations for Promotion. 

Prance. 

Revue Maritime. Paris: March, 1911.—Investigations on the action of 
the liquid compass card. Professional instruction in France and recruiting 
of personnel for the engineering departments of the navy. The official his- 
tory of the naval war between Russia and Japan (continued). 

La Marine Francaise. Paris: April, 1911.—Naval conscription in 
the French Chamber. The question of battleships: a reply by Vice-Admira] 
Germinet. The necessity for an intendance service for the naval arsenals. 
The entente cordiale. The new Minister of Marine: are changes to be 
expected? To what extent can dirigibles affect the course of a war? (trans- 
lation). 

La Vie Maritime. Paris: soth April, 1911.—The navy and the manu- 
facturing industry. Necessity of continuity in naval commands. Bizerta. 
25th April, t911.—A reply to M. Grosdidiers on the question of boilers. 
The commissioning of the first French Dreadnoughts. The influence of 
accidental causes on naval politics. 

Lz Yacut, Paris: 1st April, 1911.—The debate on the Naval Estimates 
in the French Chamber. Notes of a cruise in Equatorial Africa. The 
oritish battleship Hercules. 8th April—American Naval Defence. Lumin- 
ous buoys for fishing. A floating dock for raising sunken vessels. 15th 
April.—Secondary artillery. Notes on a cruise in Equatorial Africa. The 
most practical form of torpedo boat. Motor boats at Monaco. The launch 
ot the Bayonnaise. 22nd April.—The most practical form of torpedo craft. 
Wireless telegraphy personnel. zgth April.—Naval construction and pri- 
vate industry. Notes on a cruise in Equatorial Africa. 

Germany. 

Marine RunpscHau. Berlin: April, 1911.—Reflections on the first 
Anglo-Dutch War (1652-1654). An unknown narrative of Magalhaes’ 
voyage round the world. The development of the Austro-Hungarian 
Navy. The naval policy and Budget of Japan (with a sketch). Improve- 
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ments in nautical instruments. China’s tendency to expand towards the 
West, and the problem of Turkestan. 


Italy. 

Rivista Marittima, Rome: April, 1911.—Presentation of a flag to the 
S. Giorgio, Remarks on battleships. Sailing ships in the present and in 
the past. The Soth anniversary of the proclamation of Rome as the 
capital of Italy. 

Spain. 

Revista GENERAL DE Marina, Madrid: March, 1911.—Incorrect 
nomenclature. Memorandum on the application of internal combustion 
engines to vessels of the navy mercantile marine and fishing fleets (con- 
tinued). Drinking water on board ship. The labour question in the 
naval arsenals (conclusion). Naval organization: specialists (continued). 
Lines of mixed electric mines (continued). The construction, manage- 
ment and organization of modern warships. Official history of the 
Russo-Japanese war (continued). 





MILITARY. 
Austria-Hungary. 

Danzer’s ARMEE-ZEITUNG. Vienna: 6th April, 1911.—The renewed 
vitality of our Navy. A counterblast to the pacificists. Peace-loving 
Uncle Sam. Field-Marshal Siedler as a corps commandant. The supply 
of officers in the German army. The Anson method of learning lan- 
guages. 13th April.—The powers that be in Austria. A place of refuge 
for Albanian fugitives. A certain amount of drill is indispensable. The 
communication troops of the European Powers. A French opinion on 
General von Schlieffen’s article on war. 20th April, 1911.—The ‘Neue 
Freie Presse,’’ appeals for a crusade. The enactments for provision for 
Soldiers’ families. Divisional cavalry. The communication troops of the 
European Powers. Italy and Hungary: an inflammatory speech. 27th 
April.—Field-Marshal Benedek: let justice be done! The military 
museum at Vienna. The laws for compulsory service and emigration. 
How to improve the position of retired officers. 

STREFFLEUR’S MILITARISCHE ZRITSCHRIFT. Vienna: April, 1911.—Calen- 
dar of military history. The battle of Kolin. The technique of com- 
mand. The duties and employment of divisional cavalry. The new 
manuals for technical duties of infantry and cavalry. Changes in Foreign 
Armies in 1910. (c) Germany. (continued). Aeronautics and aviation in 
Germany. Communications from the School of Musketry: remarks on 
methods of machine gun fire. The question of the Dutch coast defences. 
Important innovations in naval war in the fear future. Technical notes: 
supply of gas for balloons in the field. 

KAVALLERISTICHE MownaTsHEFTe. Vienna: April, 1911.—The employ- 
ment and duties of divisional cavalry. Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia. 
How to get the full value from cavalry. The question of gallopers riding 
their own horses. French proposals for the reorganization of cavalry. 
Methods of carrying the sword. What makes horses shy. The latest re- 
mount statistics from the German Army. Horse supply in the Italian 
army. Women as soldiers in legend and history. 

Belgium. 

BULLETIN DE LA PRESSE ET DE LA BrstiocRaPHie Miitarres. Brussels : 

15th March, 1911.—Reflections on the tactical offensive in Germany, Eng- 
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land, and France. The cavalry divisions at the German Imperial 
Manceuvres in 1909 (continued). A new Worth: a battle of to-morrow 
(continued). jst March.—The cavalry divisions at thé German Imperial 
Manceuvres in 1909 (continued), A new Worth: a battle of to-morrow. 
How to fire at enemy’s aircraft (continued). 15th April, 1911.—Political 
and military notes on the South African Union. Notes on the changes 
in education and training of infantry entailed by the adoption of short ser- 
vice. The new military service Bill in Holland. A new Worth: a battle 
of tomorrow. How to fire upon our aerial enemies. joth April, 1911.—A 
new Worth: a battle of tomorrow. The new German Army Bill. Some 
remarks on the method of training and education for infantry entailed 
by short service. . 
France. 

JOURNAL pgs ScrENcges Miuitairgs. Paris: ist April, 1911.—Some notes 
on the Flushing question. An infantry officer’s inpressions of cavalry. 
‘Training ot a company in field service (continued). How to increase 
the lightness, mobility, and means of rapidly intervening in the fight of 
field engineers (concluded). ‘the small arms of modérn armies and their 
ammunition (continued). 15th April, 1911.—The army in Africa and the 
cadres law. Study ot the manceuvre regulations. he French annual 
Army List. ‘Iraining of a Company in field service. 

Revug D’INFANTERIE. Paris: *15th April, 1911.—The Japanese in 
Manchuria. The new regulations for field fortification, for officers of all 
arms in Russia. The right wing of the Prussian army at Rezonville. 
Machine guns in the Dutch army. 

REVUE D’HISTOIRE. Paris: April, 1911.—The campaign of 1908-1909 
in the Shawia. he marches of Napoleon’s armies. ‘The manoeuvre of 
Pultusk. Napoleon and the German fortresses in 1813. The campaign 
of 1813: the introductory stage. The war of 1870-1871. The First army 
of the Loire. 


KEVUE MILITAIRE DES ARMEES ETRANGERES. Paris: April, 1911.— 
The new quinquennial Army Bill in Germany. The main lines of com- 
munication in the Ottoman Empire (with 2 sketch maps). The reorganiza- 
tion of the military schools in Roumania. 


Revue D’ARTILLERIE. Paris: March, 1911.—Balloons and flying 
machines. Infantry batteries: their employment on the offensive. A 
study of the problem of aviation (concluded). 


Le SPECTATEUR MILITAIRE. Paris: 1st April, 1911.—Topical notes. 
A year’s tactical training in a demi-regiment of cavalry (continued). 
Synthesis and Analysis of methods of technical musketry instruction. A 
corner of the battletield of Hericourt (continued). ‘he Germans in the 
GAtinais (continued). 15th April, 1911.—A year’s tactical training in a demi- 
regiment of cavalry (continued). Analysis and synthesis of methods of 
musketry instruction. ‘the employment of the higher formations. A 
corner of the battlefield of Hericourt. ‘The Germans in the GAatinais. 

Germany. 

MILITAR-WOCHENBLATT. Berlin: rst April, 1911.—Von Lébell’s annual 
report for 1911. Reconnaissance by divisional cavalry. Telegraphic com- 
munication between Germany and her colonies. Notes from the Belgian 
army. 4th April.—The history of the science of equitation. The Turkish 
army. ‘lelegraphic communication between Germany and her colonies. 
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Probability calculations and commonsense in field artillery” practice. 
6th April.—Night manceuvres ; training and inspection of troops. The care 
and treatment of horses’ tendons. Notes from the Roumanian army. 
8th April.—The silver wedding of the King and Queen of Wiirttemberg. 
The Russian General Staff account of the Manchurian war. Training and 
inspection of troops in night operations. ‘The new instructions for the 
training of cavalry remounts in Russia. 13th April.—lmpatience on the 
battlefield. ‘The Chinese troop horse. ‘he field gun of the future. ‘The 
memorandum on the defence policy of Sweden. 15th April.—Notes on the 
Kussian army. Impatience on the battlefield. ‘Ihe dowery of the reservist. 
2oth April.—Lhe General Staff treatise on the seven years’ war. Notes 
trom the British army. Impatience on the battlefield. 2and April.—The 
4zeneral Staff treatise on the seven years’ war. Artillery oflicers’ patrols. 
Fields of fire in front of fortresses. Military technical notes. Aeronautics. 
25th Aprit.—Searchlights in field warfare. 27th April.—lhe Boer war and 
its tactical lessons from German and British points of view. Military 
notes from Switzerland. Probability calculations. gth April.—Notes 
trom the French army. ‘he military importance of the German motor 
expedition from Cairo to Cape ‘town. ‘The Boer war and its tactical 
lessons from German and British points of view. 

ARTILLERISTISCHE MONATSHEFTE. Berlin; April, 1911.—Resistance to 
the air offered by projectiles according to the kinetic theory of gases. Ex- 
periments regarding erosion of the bore in the United States. What 
influence should tield artillery exercise on the progress of a campaign, in 
tuture. Notes on the Russo-Japanese war, 1904-1905. How can field 
artillery defend themselves against cavalry attacks. Some further remarks 
on covered positions. Proposal for a school of equitation and driving for 
junior officers of tield artillery. ‘Ihe Ehrhardt ‘‘ high explosive shrapnel ”’ 
and the Krupp ‘‘ common-shrapnel,’’ Laying competitions and prize firing 
in the French field artillery. 


VIERTELJAHRSHEFTE FUR ‘I RUPPENFUHRUNG UND HEERESKUNDE. Ber- 
lin: 2nd Number, 1911.—Benedek’s strategy in the light of recent re- 
search (by General Count Schlieffen). ‘lactical reconnaissance in Frederick 
the Great’s army in the Seven Years’ War. Kecollections of the Turkish 
army manceuvres (by Field-Marshal v. d. Goltz). Reflections on German 
artillery tactics. The offensive with a limited object (by Major-General v. 
Freytag-Loringhoven). Tactical views in the Russian Army. Studies of 
the Spanish War, 1808-1814. The British Army manceuvres in 1910. The 
methods and direction of the attack in fortress warfare. The importance 
of technical aids for the distant reconnaissance in field warfare. The 
organization and tactics of the French field artillery. 


JAHRBUCHER FUR DIE DgeutscHe ARMEE UND Marine. Berlin: April, 
1911.—German and French views of Moltke’s strategy between Metz and 
Sedan. Lessons deduced from the hits obtained at target practice by 
bodies of infantry (Rohne). Support of. the infantry attack by artillery. 
Wellington and Bliicher on 17th June, 1815. The French troops in the 
Congo and the campaign which is imminent in Wadai. The question of 
the calibre of naval artillery. 

Spain. 

Revista Tecnica pe INFANTERIA Y CABALLERIA. Madrid: rst April, 
1911.—The evolution of military law in modern nations. A critical study 
of the special musketry course for first lieutenants of cavalry. Relations 
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between Spain and Marocco. Military cycling. The educators of our army. 
15th April_—The advance of infantry under artillery fire. The evolution of 
military law in modern nations (continued). Prussian appreciation of 
Spanish army organization (continued). A critical study of the special mus- 
ketry course for first lieutenants of cavalry. The educators of our 
army. 


Revista Crentirico Miuitar y Bisuioreca Muuitar. Barcelona: roth 
April, 1911.—Some words about rewards in time of peace. Fear in 
war, and the influences which act against it. Mine warfare according to 
the lessons of Port Arthur. Inspections in the German Army. 25th April, 
—The regiment of 3 battalions. Native troops in European war. Lance 
or sword. The new guns of the German foot artillery. The general staff 
career in England. Notes on aviation. Combined infantry and cavalry 
exercises in France. 

Switzerland. 

Revug Miitaire Suissg. Lausanne: April, 1911,—The manceuvres 
of the St. Maurice garrison in 1910 (continued). The Lenz cavalry division, 
and its mission during the period 31st August—1ist September, 1910. Military 
patrols on ski. Reflections on the necessity for revising the regulations 
for recruitment in Switzerland (continued). The Russo-Japanese war, and 
the infantry regulations. 

United States. 

INFANTRY JOURNAL. Washington D.C.: March, 1911.—Honolulu as 
an. outpost. The purpose of the army. Tactical instruction of line 
officers, Field artillery fire. Bread. The making of a soldier. The 
automatic rifle. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Horse Mastership. By Frep F. MacCanz, M.B. London.  Bailliére 
Tindall and Cox. 1/6. 

This book consists of a lecture on horsemastership delivered to the 
South Irish Horse and to the officers of the Dublin Garrison, and of an 
appendix containing notes on the training of jumpers. Dr. MacCabe 
writes from prolonged experience in the training of race horses and in 
the care of troop horses under varied conditions. ‘Prevention is better 
than cure’? may be said to be the key-note of his lecture; and cleanliness, 
combined with fresh air and sunlight, is indicated as the chief factor in 
the prevention of disease; these principles are embodied in six useful 
rules (pages 26, 27). Comparing the state of many stables in the United 
Kingdom, “with their dusty cracks and cobwebbed corners,’’ to that of 
the lengendary stables of Augeas, the author points out that, like Hercules 
of old, we have ready to our hand the means wherewith to cleanse them— 
the streams of sunlight and the ocean of fresh air. 

Among the many other important points touched upon in the lecture 
the passages on first aid to the horse, care of the feet, and diseases on 
foreign service appear specially deserving of attention. 

The appendix contains some suggestions which should be of interest 
to officers having to deal with horses hired from dealers, on the method 
of fumigating the throats and lungs of such horses before they take their 
places in the ranks. 
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COMPILED BY THE GENERAL STAFF, WAR OFFICE. 





APRIL, 1911. PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 
PART II. SECTION I.—(continued). 


Communicated by the General Staff and reprinted by permission of the 
Controller of His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 





HISTORICAL. 

A Wovunvep PrisongrR oF WaR IN PARIS UNDER THE PROTECTION OF 
THE RED CROSS, 1870-7%. (Verwundet und Kriegsgefangen in Paris under 
dem Schutze des Roten Kreuzes 1870-71.) By Dr. Carl Geyer. 272 pp, 
three maps and two illustrations. 8vo. Berlin, 1910. Kohlhammer. 3s. 


This little work gives a narrative of the writer’s. personal experi- 
ences. in the Franco-Prussian.war of 1870-71.. It was first published 
in 1890; the present edition has been somewhat enlarged and contains 
some appendices giving the names and present position of his former 
comrades and friends. 

The. book begins with the mobilization of the regiment and the 
march out of Stuttgart, it then gives the author’s experiences day 
by day up to the time of his capture. His accounts of the marches, 
billets and bivouacs in France, together with noteg on the attitude 
of the inhabitants and the tact required when endeavouring to pur- 
chase little luxuries; are most interesting, and throw much light 
on the position of civilians in a country occupied by the enemy. 

When ,wounded and captured during the siege of Paris, he was 
fortunate enough to be taken to one of the numerous: hospitals 
established by voluntary effort. The doctor in charge was apparently 
both skilful and sympathetic, while nothing could have exceeded the 
kindness of the sister superintending the establishment. Geyer’s 
notes.on the condition of affairs prevailing inside Paris during the 
siege are well worth reading. He especially praises the municipal 
authorities for the management of: the food supplies; the rations 
allowed to each individual. naturally. became steadily smaller and 
poorer in quality as time went on, but it was only owing} to this 
despotic control of all foodstuffs, whether public or private, that 
Paris was able to resist for so long. 

The men composing the Garde Mobile of Paris, ‘‘ ces bandits de 
moblots,’’ appear to have done as much damage to the property of the 
Parisians as did the German bombardment; their value as a military 
defensive. force, enrolled for training on, the.outbreak. of ;war was 
even less than the most pessimistic prophet would have ventured to 
foretell. 

OrrictaL History (NavAL aND MILITARY) OF THE Russo-JaPANESE War. 
Vol. I To the 24th August, 1904. Prepared. by the Historical Section of 
the Committee ot Imperial Defence. 566 pp., with 20 plates in the text 
and case of 18 charts and strategical maps. 8vo. London, 1910. His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 15/-. 

This volume contains an account of the Russo-Japanese War from 
the opening of hostilities until the end of the first general attack 
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upon Port Arthur on the 24th August, 1904. It deals with both 
the sea and land operations. The account is to be completed in two 
further volumes. 

The narrative of the land operations has already appeared in Parts 
1, 2 and 3 of the Official History of the Russo-Japanese War issued 
by the Committee of Imperial: Defence. The chapters of this work 
are now reprinted interspersed with naval chapters. Some new 
material has been added to them, notably the instructions given by 
General Kuropatkin to General Stoessel with regard to the generaf 
line of conduct to be followed by the garrison of the Kuan-tung 
peninsula in case of a Japanese landing, and the latter commander’s 
instructions to his subordinates based on them. Panoramas of the 
Ya-lu, Nan Shan and the Mo-tien Ling have also been added. There 
has been a slight rearrangement of the original chapters. Nan 
Shan has now a chapter to itself, instead of being included in the 
chapter on the landing of the Second Japanese Army; whilst ‘‘ The 
Defences of Port Arthur’ and ‘‘ The Capture of Ta-ku Shan and 
Hsiao Shan,”’ which were separate chapters, now form one. 

The chief interest in the volume is therefore naval. Whereas, 
however, the original military work was purely a narrative of events, 
the present combined account contains one chapter of 14 pages of 
‘* Naval Comments,”’ followed by one of 23 pages of ‘‘ Military Com- 
ments.”? In these the connection between the sea operations and the 
land operations is brought out. 

The naval narrative is clearly and simply written, and is well 
illustrated by charts and black and white pictures of the actions. 
The only expression used which is not likely to be at once under- 
stood by landsmen is “ blockship ’’ or ‘‘ block’ ship’’ (both versions 
appear in the book), to mean a vessel used for blocking a harbour 
entrance. 

It is well in these days to be reminded again of the hazardous and 
uncertain nature of naval war as compared with war on land. In 
less than an hour’s fighting on the roth August, the after turrets of 
both the Mikasa and the Asaki became “‘ silent and the Shikishima 
had one of her foremost 12-inch guns out of action, reducing the 
primary armament of the (Japanese) battleships from 16 to 11 guns.’” 
At the end of an hour’s hard fighting when neither fleet had gained 
any real advantage, ‘a lucky shot,’’ as the account truly calls it, 
killed the Russian Admiral, nearly brought down the foremast of 
the flagship and in some way interf with its helm, causing 
uncertainty and confusion in the fleet, of which the Japanese took 
advantage. This “lucky shot’ was the direct cause of the dis- 
persal of the Russians. Nothing in any way similar could occur in 
land warfare, except, perhaps, during a night attack, or to a cavalry 
brigade, were the general commanding and staff suddenly wiped 
out when the squadrons had been brought within a decisive radius of 
the enemy’s horsemen. In reading the naval narrative one is in fact 
constantly reminded of the similarities between the action of a fleet 
and that of a cavalry division manceuvring on a perfectly level plain 
without chance of concealment or hope of mystifying the enemy. 

The most serious misfortune, however, happened to the Japanese 
fleet when it was, to use military language, within its own lines. 
On the 15th May two of the six first-class battleships, the Hatsuse 
and the Yashima, whilst on blockading duty off Port Arthur, struck 
mechanical mines and sank. Admiral Nashiba, who was.on the 
former ship, transferred his flag to the despatch vessel the Tatsuda, 
but this vessel went ashore the same evening on oneof the Elliot Islands 
and remained there for a month. ‘In the early hours of the same 
day, the Japanese fleet had sustained yet another loss, not on this 
occasion due to any act of the enemy.” The second-class cruiser 
Yoshino was rammed in a thick fog by the Kasuga and sank in deep 
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water, only go of her crew being saved. ‘‘ Even this was not the 
last of the Japanese misfortunes,”’ for on the night of the 17th May 
the destroyer Akatsuki struck a mine and sank immediately. ‘* Thus 
in the course of little more than three days, the Japanese navy had 
been deprived of two battleships, a second-class cruiser, a destroyer 
and a gunboat.”’ without having even a Russian dinghey to show on 
the profit side. As a great critic has pointed out, the lesson for 
England ‘is the frightful risk and overmastering anxiety which 
arise from the maintenance of an inadequate margin of naval 
strength.’? Henceforward aggresive tactics on the part of Admiral 
Togo became impossible. 

The chapter of ‘‘ Naval Comments ”’ eae, wholly devoted 
to strategy. The only other topic treated in it is the influence of 
recent inventions ‘A page and a half are given to illustrating the 
extraordinary value of submarine mines. They are stated, in addi- 
tion to the material damage they actually occasioned, to ‘‘ have 
proved most ‘useful in delaying the movements of the (Japanese) enemy 
and in preventing cooperation between his army and navy,’’ and 
later to have been “‘ a source of great anxiety to the Japanese. The 
five ten-inch guns in the Electric Cliff Battery were sufficiently for- 
midable to keep the Japanese fleet at a distance of over seven miles.’’ 
‘* The value of a few modern. guns of high power mounted on shore 
was thus very clearly proved.”’. It is further stated that ‘ the risks 
are so great that a fleet will seldom be justified in engaging per- 
manent works.’? Compared with the submarine mine and the gun, 
the torpedo ‘‘ proved a somewhat ineffective weapon.’’ ‘‘On the 
nights of the 23rd June and the roth August, although a rg 
number of attacks were made under conditions which might be 
considered favourable to’ the assailants, and many torpedoes were 
fired, not a single Russian ship ‘was struck.’’ 

In dealing with naval strategy, it is pointed out that “ the main- 
tenance of Russian supremacy in Manchuria was only indirectly 
dependent upon the fleet, since there was a complete line of land 
communication from St, Petersburg to Port Arthur.” On the other 
hand the island power “‘ Japan was so placed that defeat at sea 
would have been disastrous, while victory, however complete, was 
no more than a supremely important step towards the defeat of the 
Russian Army.” It is clear that, as has been said‘ of defensive 
warfare, naval victories:'may prolong the agony but they cannot 
win a war. 

It is admitted that Togo’s ‘‘ true réle was in its essence defensive,”’ 
“From first to last the Japanese naval commanders never forgot 
that their first duty was to guard the oversea communications of 
the army.” He is praised for his self-restraint and perseverance 
in sticking to his plan. of confining his.enemy to Port Arthur and 
declining after the heavy, losses from accident that the Japanese 
fleet had sustained in May, to risk his:“‘ precious battleships.” It 
is, however, laid down that ‘It is a cardinal rule of warfare that 
once battle is accepted no effort should be spared to make the result 
decisive.’’? ‘It is conceivable that had Admiral Togo (on the roth 
August in the battle of the Yellow Sea) closed to effective range at 
the outset, the vict would have been as complete as that of the 
Sea of Japan a year later.”’ 

The chapter of ‘‘Military. Comments,” like that of ‘‘Naval Com- 
ments,’’ is mainly strategical. Less than four pages are devoted 
to tactics and of more than half relate to cavalry. The failure 
of the Russian cavalry is said to be “not difficult to account for 
. . . . the country was most unsuitable for mounted action; large 
bodies could ~— be checked by well-posted infantry, and, at the 
same time, the Cossacks were practically untrained to act on foot, 
or in small bodies.’’ The ineffectiveness of the Japanese cavalry is 
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attributed to ‘‘faulty organization .. . . more than three-quarters 
of the available mounted troops were tied to the infantry” (as divi- 
sional cavalry). As regards the other arms only. two points are 
noticed at this point of the history:—the gradual conversion of 
the Russian artillery to indirect fire and the bold handling of the 
Japanese reserves. 

It is stated that the “idea which underlay their (the Japanese) 
land strategy from the outset of ‘the war’? was the conviction ‘‘that 
Liao-yang was the point at which the first great battle against the 
Russian main army would be fought . . . and, true to their German 
teaching, they resolved that from the first their troops must be 
deployed in such a way as to enable them to envelop their enemy 
at Liao-yang.”’ 

It is, however, pointed out several pages later that the interest 
attaching to Port Arthur hada special effect on the strategy. ‘Be 
the result of the war what it might in other ways, on one point 
the mind of the Japanese people was made up, namely, that Port 
Arthur should become Japanese territory; and it was realized that 
when the time should come to make peace, it would greatly 
strengthen the hands of statesmen if the coveted fortress was 
already in the hands of soldiers and sailors.’’ The problem which 
arose ‘‘ as soon as the decision to pursue the double objective had been 
formed’’ is carefully examined. The dispersion it imposed is held 
to have been “to some extent obviated by the landing of the roth 
Division at Ta-ku shan, but still more by the skill with which 
numbers and intentions, were concealed from the enemy.’’ 

In strong contrast to the Japanese, whose ‘‘diplomacy and strategy 
kept pace,’’ the Russians are said to have been ‘‘Completely unpre- 
pared. The inevitable result followed. The initiative in the con- 
duct of operations was resigned to the enemy.’’ Their strategy in 
holding on to Port Arthur is accounted to be correct, because the 
ships it contained were a constant menace to Japanese communica- 
tions.” 

There are one hundred pages of appendices. In addition to the 
military ones which have already appeared, there are naval appen- 
dices giving lists of Japanese and Russian war vessels and auxiliary 
vessels, and of the 67 ‘‘merchant vessels seized or sunk up to the 
19th August, 1904”; the losses at the battles of the Yellow Sea and 
Ulsan (as the fight in which the Rurik was lost is now called); and 
the damages sustained by Russian ships in these battles. 


My Commanp 1n Cupa. (Mi Mando en Cuba.) By General Weyler. 


Three Volumes, 496, 530, and 520 pp. with four maps. 8vo. Madrid, 1910. 
Gonsalez. 7/1 per volume, 


General Weyler’s book deals with events in Cuba from February, 
1896, to October, 1897, during which period he was engaged in 
endeavouring to crush the insurgent forces in the island. 

The Spanish-American War, which n in the spring of 1808, 

is therefore outside the scope of the book. 
_ In_a lengthy introduction, General Weyler explains the situation 
in Cuba when he took over the governorship of the island from 
General Martinez Campos. The subsequent events are dealt with 
in great detail, and form an interesting study of guerilla warfare. 
The utility of the work as a book of reference is considerably affected 
by the want of an index, and by the fact that no scales have been 
drawn for the maps. 
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‘The Command of the 
Sea; What Is It ?’ 


‘* A book every true Briton should read.” 


(Copyriuht) | By Major A. B. N. CHURCHILL, late R.A. 


“Sets out in a masteily, lucid, and logical way what sea power really means tothe nation.’ —The People. 

** It is to be hoped that so brilliant an exposition of sound naval policy, founded upon the teachings 
of history, may not fail to find many readers among the intelligent section of the 
public "— United Service Magazine 

‘** All Students of British Naval affairs should read this little work.”—The Referee 

** Major Churchill is well known as an author and lecturer on naval and military matters, such as 
the ‘* Shortage of Officers,” &c.— Publishers’ Circular and Booksellers Record. 


Royal 8vo. Paper Covers. Also a limited edition, Cloth bound, Gold lettered, Price 28. net. 
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‘Naval Wars in the Baltic’ 


During the Sailing Ship}Epoch, 1522-1850. 
By R. C. ANDERSON, 


Sub-Lieut. R.N.V.R., M.A. (Cantab.), F.R.G.S. 


With Seventeen full-page Diagrams illustrating the text, and specially drawn by 
the Author. Full Bibliography. Separate Indices to all Naval Actions and 
Operations, the Names of Officers, and of Ships 


Vice-Admiral H.S.H. PRINCE LOUIS OF BATTENBERG, G.C.B., 
G.C.V.O., K.O.M.G. (Persvnal Aide-d2-Camp to the King, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Atlantic Fieet), says :— 


**] have no hesitation in testifying to its very great uss as a careful, accurate 
and systematic record of Naval events in the Baltic. . . . It is, moreover, full of 
interesting matter in questions of detail, much of it being, | an sure, quite new even 
io regular students. .. . feel truly grateful to you for its production (which 
must have been a great labour), as it has been of the greatest use to m3 in connection 
with a number of pieces in my collection of Naval Commemorative Medals.” 


‘We would wish that the British Academy, like 


the French, bestowed some recognition on 
deserving books, for such a study as this 
certainly merits some public honour.’ 

Varty Mail. 


‘Of considerable importance to all interested in 
naval hi:tory. . . Dealsvery fully withthe 
History of the Navies of allthe Ba'tic Powers.’ 

Standard. 


‘ The author has accomplished a task for which all 
future historians will be indebte to him.’ 
Army and Navy Gazette. 
‘A useful and handy work of reference.’ 
National Defence 
‘It is not less evident that his work has been a 
labour of love.’ Navy. 


‘ Impresses the reader with its evidences of care- 
ul research. A useful book of reference. 
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Canoeing & Camping Adventures. 


Being an account of Three Cruises in Northern Waters, 


By R. C. ANDERSON, F.R.G.S. 


With.Pen and Ink Sketches by G. C. BOULDERSON. 


And with Plans and Diagrams illustrating the text, and specially drawn by the Author. 

- Log ~ to cayeee who may intend to visit those waters,... gives various expenses, steamer charges, 
carting, &c.”— . aia’ ae 

“ The book is unpretentious, . . . but anyone jin real 
parasol, and white ducks, up-river variety, should read it. '—Morning Post 

* The book will d f to ist oe means of its obvious sincerity.”—The Scoteman. 
** 4 valuable contribution to the literature of sailing. An eminently readable book.,’—Trave/ and Exploration, 
“Those who are in search of distant ‘fields’ to conquer next year will read with interest.’’—Yachtseman. 
* Pleasantly written, and should be of service to canoeists and small boat sailers.”— Yachting Monthly. 
“In reading these pages, one is forced to the conclusion that the author is a plucky and most expert canoe 





as distinct from the silk-cushioned, 





eailer. . . . Most ambitious voyages.”—Yac 5 
* After reading Mr. Anderson’s narrative, one feels ready to Jump up, purchase a canoe, and start right away 
for Norway and Sweden.”— Bristol Times. 


In One Volume. Small 8ro, cloth bound, containing about 200 pages. 
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THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE COUNCIL OF 


COUNTY TERRITORIAL ASSOCIATIONS, AND 
THE NATIONAL DEFENCE ASSOCIATION 








WHOSE OBJECT IS TO SHOW THE NECESSITY FOR 
LAND AS WELL AS NAVAL FORCES ADEQUATE TO 
THE NEEDS OF THE EMPIRE, AND TO ASSIST IN 
REMOVING ARMY QUESTIONS FROM THE ARENA 
OF PARTY POLITICS. 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. Price 2/6 nett. 


The Editor invites contributions from all who are interested in 
any aspect of the problem of National Defence, and particularly 
from Officers holding His Majesty's Commission at home and in 


the Colonies. 
The issue of this Magazine published on Feb. I5, I9I0, 
was the first number of a new Quarterly Series. 























When it was originally determined to extend the work of the 
National Defence Association by the publication of a magazine 
devoted exclusively to Defence questions, it was thought wise to issue 
it monthly for the first year or so in order to attract the attention of 
persons interested, both at home and in the British Dominions over- 
seas, more rapidly than would have been possible in the initial stages 
with a periodical appearing only once in every three months. 

This work of publicity has now been adequately performed. 

‘‘ National Defence” has in a little over a yea~ attained a recog- 
nised position as a first-class periodical dealing with Naval and 
Military subjects ; it is regularly and most favourably noticed Ly all 
newspapers of standing both at home and abronxd, and it has a wide 
and increasing circulation; therefore, they have now agreed to 
place the Magazine on a permanent basis, and with this end in view 
they have decided upon quarterly publication in 1910 and thereafter. 


Price to Annual Subscribers 10/- yearly, or 
with postage to any part of the World, 11/4 ¢ 


Published for the NATIONAL DEFENCE ASSOCIATION. 








The next issue of ‘‘ National Defence ”—June— 
will be a special Coronation Number. .. . 


IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


This invaluable Publication is subscribed for by all the leading Clubs, Home, Indian, 


Colonial, and Territorial Messes. a 
‘* NATIONAL DEFENCE ” is officially in the hands of ALL Secretaries and Authorities of 


the County Associations, who are the sole authorised buyers of Uniforms, Equip- 
ment and general supplies for the Territorial Army of Great Britain. 
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BATTLE HONOURS of the BRITISH ARMY 


From Tangier, 1662 to the close of the Reign of King “Edward ‘Vu. 
By C. B. NORMAN, 


Late 90th Light Infantry and Indian Staff Corps 
(sometime Special Military Correspondent of Zhe Times.) 


With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8v0. 15/- net: Fust out. 


This work describes succinctly all tie battles which have been deemed worthy 
of emblazonment on the colours of the British Army. To each description is 
appended the present designation of the Regiments entitled to bear the honour, 
with a carefully tabulated statement showing the losses of every individual Corps. 
No similar work exists, indeed many of the “casualty returns” are now published 
for the first time. The book should be invaluable to all soldiers whether Regular 
or Territorial, and will not be without interest to the neral reader whose 
thoughts at times turn to the brave men who have died for their country. 
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clear and interesting.” — Zhe Daily Chronicle. 
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